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THE WITNESSES. 
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rield-Marshal Lord Roberts. 
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.^nd the evidence of : 
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RraI>a/.on, M.ajor-Gen., (.'ommanding Imperial Yeomanry. 
l!ra( kenbury, Gen. Sir Henry, Director-General of Ordnance. 

Chediam, Lord, Inspector-General Imperi.al Yeomanry. 
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Clarke, Gen. Sir C, .M., Quarterma.ster-General. 
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.Yen- Zealand. 
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THE JUDGES. 


'i'liK following is a list of the members of the Royal Commission appointed 
by ]C)yal \Varranl oi\ Seplembcr 9lh, 1902, lo inquire into the Military 
preparations for the ^\■ar in South Africa, and into the su[)ply of men, 
ammunition, equipment, and transport by sea and land in connection with the 
campaign, and into the Military operations up to the occupation of Pretoria : — 


'J’hc Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.G., &c. 

\'iscount I'lsher, K C.lb, &c. 

Sir George Dashwood 'I'anbman Goldie, K.C.^T.G. 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry W. Norman, K.C.R., &c. 
Admiral Sir J. Ommanney Hoi)kins, G.C.B. 

Sir John Edge, Kt. 

Sir John Jackson, Kt. 

On October ]ith, 1902, anutlier Royal Warrant aj.ipoint 
members of the Commission : 


baron Strathcona and Mount Royal, K.C.M.G. 

Sir Frederick Darley, K.C.M.G., Chief Justice ol h 
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Knight, Major W. C. 

Knox, vSir Kaljili H., late Permanent Under Secretary of War Office, 
l^ake. Col. P. H. N., Assistant Qiiartcmiaster-Gcnerai, Mobilisation Division. 
],ucas, Col. A. G., l^eputy Adjutant-General, Imperial Yeomanry. 
jSlackinnon, Major-Gen., Commanding City Imperial Volunteers. 

Major, i\lr. Alfred, Director of Army Contracts. 

Marzials, Mr. F. T,, Accountant-General, War Office. 

Montgomery, Col. R. A., Deputy Director-General of Ordnance. 

Mulcahy, Col. F. E., Army Clothing Department. 

Nicholson, Lt.-Gen. .Sir W. G., Director-General of Mobilisation, (.\nd 
again in Vol. ii.) 

O’Grady-Haly, M.njor-Gcn., Canadian Contingents. 

Ogston, Prof. .Mex. 

Penton, Lt.-Col., Commanding New Zealand Forces. 

Pitt, Capt. F. J., Naval Assistant-Director of Transports. 

Richardson, Col. Sir W. D., Director of Supplies in South Africa. 

Robb, Col. F. S., Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Robertson, Assistant Quartermaster-General. 

Salmond, Major-Gen. W., Deputy Adjutant-General. 

Scarbrough, Col. The Earl of, Imperial Yeomanry, 

Stcevens, Col. Sir ]., Principal Ordnance Ofticcr. 

Stopford, Brig.-Gcncral, Chief Staff Oflicer, First .Army Corps, 

Turner, Major-Gen. .Sir A. E., Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces. 
A’alentia, Col. A’iscoimt, .Assistant .Adjutant-General, Imperial Yeomanry. 
A'incent, Col. Howard, M.P. 

Ward, Col. Sir E., Permanent Under Secretary for War. 

Wilson, Sir G. k'., .Assistant Under Secretary for \\'ar. 

^\■ilson, Surg.-Gen. Sir Principal Medical Officer, South .Africa. 

Wilson, Lt.-Col. S. M., .Army Medical Department. 

^Vood, Gen, Sir livelyn, Adjutant-General, 1897-1901. 

^^'ood, Major-Gcn. Sir E., Royal Engineers, 


The second volume contains the second part of the evidence of Lord 
Roberts and the evidence of : 

.Adyc, Lt.-Col. John, .Assistant Adjutant-General Colonial Forces. 

Altham, Col. E. A., Intelligence Division. 

.Amcry, L, S., Times Corrc.spondent. 

.Armstrong, I^Iajor O., Financial .Advi.scr to Lord Kitchener. 

Atkins, J. II, Manchester Guardian Corrc.spondent. 

lladen-Powcll, IMajor-Gcn. R., Inspector-General of South .\friran Con- 
stainilary. 

Barton, Major-Gen., Commander in War. 

Pirodrick, the Right Hon. John, .Secretary of War. 

Buller, the Right Hon. Gen. Sir Redvers, General Officer Commanding-in- 
flhief, South Africa. 

Butler, Lt.-Gen. Sir AY. F., General Oflicer Commanding-in-Chief, South 
Africa, from 1898-1899. 

Carr, Col. IL E., Commander and Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

, Clarke, Gen. Sir C. I\L, Quartermaster-General. 

\ Coke, Major-Gen., Commander loth Infantry Brigade. 

Collen, Major-Gen. Sir E., Military Member Indian Council. 

V Colvilc, Major-Gen, Sir H., Commander 9th Division. 

|\Crabbc, Col. E. jM, S., 3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards, 
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Davidson, Col. W. L., Colonel on Staff. 

Dawson, Lt. A. T., Vickens, INIaxim and Co. 

].)cane, Col. T., Imperial Yeomanry. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan, Novelist and Doctor. 

ForestierAV’alkcr, Gen. Sir F. W., General Commanding in South Africa, 
French, Lt.-Gen. Sir John, General Officer Commanding Cavalry. 

Gatacre, Alajor-Gon. Sir Y'. F., Commanded at Stormberg, 

Godley, Lt.-Col. A, 

Haig, Col. D. 

Hamilton, Lt.-Gen. Sir I. .S. M., Kitchener’s Chief of Staff. 

Hamilton, IMajor-Gon. Sir 11. M., Commander in War. 

Harris, Vice-Adm. Sir R. 

Hildyard, Major-Clen. 

Hil)])i.sley, llrcv.-Cok, Director of Tclegraph.s, South Africa. 

Hunter, Lt.-Gen. Sir A., Chief of Stafi'to .Sir G, Y'hile. 

Kekcwich, Major-Gen., Commander at Kimberley. 

Knox, Major-Gen. Sir C. F,. 

Lambton, Rcar-Adm. .Sir H., Naval llrigade, Ladysmith. 

Lansdownc, 'I'he Marquis of. Foreign Secretary, formerly I\'ar Secretary. 
Lovat, Major 'rhe Lord, Commanding Lovat's .Scouts. 

Macbcan, Lt.-Col. Forbes, Gordon Highlanders. 

Marshall, Major-Gen. Sir (1. H., Royal Artillery. 

I\Icthuen, Lt.-Gen. 'I’hc Lord, General Officer ist Division. 

Morgan, Lt.-Col. H. G., Director of Suj)plics. 

Mortimer, Col. M’. H., Chief Paymaster, South Africa. 

Murray, Lt.-Col. A. J. 

Noble, Sir A., Part., Chairman Armstrong Comi)any. 

Paget, Major-Gcn. A. H. 

Plumcr, Major-Gen. H. C. O. 

Pole-Carcw, Major-Gcn. Sir R., Commander nth Division. 

Rimington, Rrig.-Gen. M, Commanding Riminglon’.s .Scouts, 

Rundle, Major-Gen, Sir H. M, L. 

Stopford, Prig.-Gen. Sir l'\ Puller's Military Secretary. 

'i’horncycrofi. Col. A, W., Commanding Thorneycrofi’.'^. 

'I'reves, Sir Fred., Surgeon. 

'I'rotter, Col, J. K., Assistant Quartermaster-General Intelligence Division, 
'rriiman, Major-Gen. W. R,, Inspector-General Remounts. 

'J’ullibardine, Marquis of. 

It'.uTcn, Sir Charle.s, Commander 5 th Division. 

^^■hitc, Gen. Sir G. .S., Defc’ider of J.adysinith, 
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THE VERDICT. 


The Commission held its first meeting on October 8th, 1902, and its last on 
June loth, 1903. It sat on 55 days to take evidence, and heard X14 wilnc.ssi-s, 
whose evidence is recorded in two volumes of Minutes of Evidence annexed 
to the Report, and containing altogether answers to 22,200 questions. 

Its Report was issued to the public in the last week of August, 1903, in 
the following Blue Books 

Cd. 1789. Report of His Majesty's Commissioners appointed to 

INQUIRE into the MILITARY PREPARATIONS AND OTHER MATTERS 
' CONNECTED WITH THE WaR IN SOUTH AFRICA. (pp. 316, 2^. jA) 

This \’olume contains : 

1. The Report signed by all the Commissioners, which is divided 

into four sections : 

(1) The Military Preparations for the \\'ar in South Africa. 

(2) The Supply of Men. 

(3) Ammunition, Equipment and Transport by Sea and Land. 

(4) Questions of War Qiifice Organisation. 

2. Notes by Commissioners. 

(1) By Viscount Esher. 

(2) By Sir G. Taubman Goldie. 

(3) By Sir F. Darley and Sir J. Edge. 

(4) By Sir John Jackson. 

3. Appendix. 

A. Statement the Intelligence Division. 

B. Memoranda by Officers of the Intelligence Division concerning 

the Boer Armaments and probable Strength. 

C. Selected Despatches bearing upon the Subj'ect of the ^Military 

“ Preparations for the War in South -\frica.” 

D. Minutes by the Marquess of Lansdownc and Field-Marshal 

Viscount Wolseley on General Question of Strength of Army 
and of the War in South Africa : and by General Sir Red\'ers 
Buffer on the latter subject. 

E. Minute by General Sir Henry Brackenbury, G.C.B., K.C.S.I., 

of December 15th, 1899, on deficiency in stores. 

General Subject Index to the Minutes of Evidence. 

Some days later appeared three supplementary volumes : 
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Cd, 1790. IMinutfs of Evidknc}: takex nKFORE the Roval Commission- 
ON the War in South Africa. (VoL i. pp. 534. 4^. 51^.) 

Cd. 1791. I. Minutes of Evidence taken refore the Roval Commis- 
SION ON the War in .South Africa, (Yo), ii. pp. 7?o. ^ s , 


II. AprENTHCES j 

Containing eighteen documents, chiefly /wis of evidence. 

The others contain telegrams and despatches relating to Lady- 
smith and Buller’s relieving force. 

Sir Charles V/arren’s statement in reply to General Bullcr, See, 


III. .An Index of Evidence according to Y'itnes.ses. 

(N.B, 'i’hc General Subject Index is in the Report volume.) 

Cd. 1792. — .Appendices to the Minutes of Evidence taken iiEroRE 

THE RoVAL Co.MMISSION ON THE Y’AR IN SoUTH AFRICA. (])p. 445. 3.''. 6 if .) 

'I'lie contents of this volume arc very various, 

'I'he finst isa useful chronology of events from the Conference in lilocnifon- 
tein to tlie occupation of ITctoria. 

'riie bulk of the volume is taken up with statistical matter, official 
returns, See., supplied by various dejiartments. 

'i'herc arc, however, some documents of more general interest. Tlicrc arc, 
for instance : 

Papers relating to South -African surrenders. 

Correspondence concerning Col, Long’s action at Colcnso. 

Returns of all horses and mules used in the war. 

J.ord Roberts’s Report on the field transport in South .Africa, &c. 

'Pwo thousand and fifteen foolscap pages, closely printed for the most j art 
in small type, which can be bought Iiy anybody from the ofllcial jirintcrs, 
liiyrc and Spottiswoodc, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, London. 

Such is the monumental record of the labours of this remarkable Com- 
mission. 
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PREFACE. 


There will be a natufal disposition on the part of many to regard this Digest 
and Summary of the more important evidence taken before the Royal Com- 
mission on the South African War as a mere weapon for use in party warfare. 

That it will be effective as a missile in the electoral hurly-burly is probable. 
Nor is it undesirable that such should be the case. Under our system it is 
only possible to give effect to the judgment of the nation by a change of 
./Administration. . , 

5ut it would be a grave mistake to regard this brocimre as if it were 
published as an electioneering pamphlet to serve the party now in Opposition. 

'1 he evils which the war brought to light, and which the Royal Commission 
has now placed on official record, are by no means the monopoly of the present 
Administration. The great mischief which this Report brings into clear relief 
before the eyes of all men is the lack of a directing brain in the administration 
of the affairs of the Empire. Policy and armaments should keep step. 
Soldiers and diplomatists should be in touch with each other. The Govern- 
ment should govern, and the Cabinet should secure co-ordination between 
the activities of its various departments. All this is the commonplace of 
statesmanship. But these truisms are constantly ignored, and that by 
politicians of both parties. 

I can never forget my first introduction at close quarters to the astounding 
system, or no system, by which the policy of an Administration is sometimes 
carried without any reference to the strength of the armaments on which the 
defence of that policy depends. It was in 1884, just after the Egyptian War, 
and immediately before the menace of war with Russia over the Penjdeh 
incident on the Afghan frontier. Mr. Gladstone had taken office four years 
h“,fore, having been elected on a platform in which the naval coercion of the 
Turks occupied a conspicuous place. 

My attention had been called to the extent to which the British Navy had 
been allowed to fall below par, and at the urgent instance of Mr. Arnold- 
Forster I began the investigation which resulted in the publication of “ I’he 
Iruth About the Navy,” from which the rebuilding of the Fleet may be said 
to date. 

In the course of my inquiries I had an opportunity of interviewing 
Sir Cooper Key, the First, and Lord Alcester, the Second of the Sea Lords 
who were responsible for the efficiency of the Fleet. I found both these 
highly-placed admirals in despair. They confirmed, and more than confirmed, 
the worst estimates which had been given me as to the comparative weakness 
of our first line of defence. Lord Alcester, in his blunt sailor fashion, 
declared that if this country were to be suddenly involved in war with France, 
the Fleet would be found so inadequate to defend our coasts that the inevitable 
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result would be that he and his colleagues would be strung up to the lamp- 
posts in \\’hitehall, and, added the old veteran, it would serve us right.” 
Sir Cooper Key was not less emphatic ; he spoke in absolute despair. “ Our 
Navy,” he told me, “is far below what is regarded as its noimal strength. 
Our coaling-stations are unarmed, we are short of battleships, and almost 
totally lacking in cruisers. We all know it here. We liave made our reports. 
We have personally pressed the matter .strongly upon the jMinistry, and it is 
no use. JMr. Gladstone will not listen.” “Give me the facts,” I replied, 
“ and 1 will make him listen.” Sir Cooper Key smiled sadly at the confident 
young journalist. “ How can you succeed,” he said, “ when we all have failed ? 
^Ve have approached him not only officially but personally, and it is all of no 
use. He turns his deaf ear to whatever is said about the Navy, and nothing 
can be done.” 

'I’hc Pall Malt Gazelle de.sccndcd upon Downing Street like a god out of 
the machine, and the scene changed as by magic. Mr. Gladstone was made 
to listen and to give way. He did so again.st iMr. Chamberlain’s vehement 
protests, for in those days IMr. Chamberlain knew as little about the Navy as 
he now knows about political economy, and was as much opposed to being 
ready for war on sea as he was in 1S99 to being ready for war on land. But 
while (Cabinets never lack their ignoramuses whose optimism is based upon an 
indolent refusal to acquaint thcmselve.s with the facts, there is unfortunately 
not always a newspaper able and willing to compel them to face the facts and 
to do their duty. 

The lesson I then learned under Mr. Gladstone comes back to me with 
redoubled force on reading the way in which the Unionist Cabinet prepared 
for the war in South Africa. Under Liberal and Conservative the same root 
of evil brought out the same fruit. Nor will any mere change of administra- 
ti\e machinery sunice to compel Prime Ministers and Secretaries of State to 
realise the fact that the responsibility of never allowing their policy to outstrip 
their armaments is at least ns vital a part of Ministerial duty as the scoring off 
an opi)onent in debate, or the carrying of a General Election. 

It is, however, no part of my ta.sk to .suggest remedies ; I content myself 
with the humbler function of condensing into a handy volume, cheap, acces- 
sible, and indexed, the .substance of these bulky Blue Books which the Royal 
C'ommission has flung at the head of the British public, so far at least as it 
bears upon the one question of supreme importance : Whether the British 
ICmpirc has or has not evolved anything corresponding to the grey matter of 
the human brain, 

'I’he Blue Books containing the Report of the Minutes of Evidence and 
Appendices contain 2,000 pages of closely-printed matter, and can only be 
obtained at an outlay of i6y. ^d. So far as the average citizen and Brili.sh 
elector is concerned, he will probably find all that he needs to know, before 
making up his mind on the question, in the 2wescnt volume. 


NoVcmhcy 10, 1903. 


■M', T. STEAD. 
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CTIAPTER I. 

Bv Way of Preparatiox. 

Ox Friday night, June 21st, 1895, the House of Commons, by a majority of 
seven, carried a resolution moved by Mr. Brodrick, at the instigation of Mr. 
Chamberlain, for reducing Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s salary by ;z£’ioo. 
The \'Ote was equivalent to a censure of Lord Rosebery's Administration for 
'.the failure of the War Office to keep in stock an adequate supply of cordite for 
small arm ammunition. Ministers tendered their resignation on June 22nd. On 
June 29th Lord Sali-sbury took over the seals of office from Lord Rosebery, and 
the Unionist Administration came into being. On July 13th the General 
Election opened. 2,369,917 votes were recorded for Liberals and Nationalists, 
against 2,406,898 for Conservatives and Unionists. The plurality of 36,981 
votes secured a Unionist majority in the House of Commons of 152 votes o^•cr 
the Liberals and Nationalists combined. 

The Ministry came into office as the result of a vote of censure diiected 
against the. War Office for its neglect in providing adequately for the needs 
of national defence. Its mandate rvas unmistakable. The nation with the 
utmost emphasis had endorsed the censure pronounced upon its predecessor 
and. installed the new Cabinet in office in order that similar negligence might 
be effectively checked in future. Ministers had a free hand and catie 
l^liviche. They had a majority in both Houses of the Legislature. They were 
presided over by the Nestor of European statesmen. They were Imperialists 
to a man. I'hey inherited a full exchequer, and they had no formidable 
opposition to face cither in the House or in the country. They were pledged 
to maintain the efficiency of the Sendees, and they had unlimited resources to 
spend upon the Army and the Navy. Every penny they asked for was 
immediately voted by ap obsequious majority. 

The nation could nof, within the limits of the Constitution, have done more 
than this to secure the efficiency of its Army and Navy. To turn out one 
IMinistry for neglecting a small detail essential to the efficiency of its 
armaments and to instal another pledged to maintain the fighting .Sei'\ ices at 
amaximum of readiness for war; this represents all that lies within the power 
of the electorate. With the change of Administration thus accompli.sb.ed, the 
responsibility passed from the electors to the Ministers whom they had in.-,ialled 
in office. 
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I'he new Cabinet decided that a sum of ^21,162,000 was adequate to 
enable them to provide for the military defence of the Empire. They asked 
for and obtained a further sum of ^21,838,000 for tlie maintenance of the' 
Navy. 'J'liey had thus at their disposal for the year ending March, 189S, 
the total sum of _9|^43, 000,000 with which to provide for the defence of 
the Empire, e.Kcluding another ;!Ci4,ooo,ooo spent on the Army of India; 
I'his .sum was declared to be adequate by Ministers .speaking on their 
responsibility in Parliament, and although some critics complained that more 
money should be spent upon the Navy, no independent critics of note asked 
for an increase in the military budget. Ministers and Opposition, Parliament 
and Press, all accepted as common ground the fact that if ,7^21,000,000 were 
jdaced at the disposal of the Secretary of l\'ar, he would be able to keep his 
arsenals full, and to provide an efficient Army completely cquijipcd in constant 
readiness for war at home or abroad. 

Such a conviction was not unnatural when a comparison was made 
between the Army of Britain and the armies of the great military Powers, 
Prance in 1S9S asked for ;^25,ooo,ooo for an army of 541,000 men with the 
colours, and to provide adequate equipment and inaterul for 2,500,000 in case 
of war. (lermany in the .same year asked for ,7^26,000,000, and with this 
maintained 500,000 men with the colours and provided equipment, etc., for 
3,000,000 in case of war. Even when allowance is made for a saving of 
^5,000,000, thrt might have been efiecled if compulsory .service had enabled 
us to dispense with military pay, it did not seem that the allowance of 
7^21,000,000 to the Secretary of State for War was inadeijuate, considering that 
he had only to maintain 150,000 men in the ranks and to jirovide equi])- 
ment in case of war for an additional 500,000 of Reserves, Militia and 
\'olunteers. 

'i'hat Ministers themselves considered the military budget amply suflu ieiit 
to enable them to face the contingency of war even with the greatest of 
military Powers was evident from their jiolicy. 'J'licy brought the Empire to 
the verge of war with no fewer than five difierent Powers in less than 
three years. 

'i'he first contingency wliich necessitated a careful estimate of the adequacy 
of our military resources to supply the means of carrying on military operations 
against a foreign State arose out of the .'Vrmcnian ma.s.sacres. 'I’lie Sultan defied 
the representations and ignored the remonstrances of Europe. Lord Salisbury 
proposed to Italy the e.vecution of a policy of concerted coercion which would 
liave involved us in war with 'J’urkey. J-'rom this early test of the sufficiency 
of their military preparations Ministers were saved by the veto upon the war 
pronounced by Lord Ro.sebcry, acting, it is believed, like tlie Austriai 7 .r.. 
ambassador in the late Conclave, on a hint from Berlin as to possible 
European complications. 

The second contingency which compelled a comparison between their 
fighting equipment and the possible demand that would be made upon it by 
actual war arose out of the Venezuelan que.slion. President Cleveland 
threatened war if we refused to allow the Venezuelan frontier to be delimited 
by arbitration. I.ord Salisbury at first refused, and was supported in his 
refusal by the usual bluster of an ignorant and arrogant Press. Lord Salisbury 
ultimately gave way, but if we had gone to war we should have had to 
provide for the defence of a frontier running across the continent, and to 
wage war on sea and land against a nation strong on the sea and practically 
unassailable on land. Yet not even the near approach of such a contingency 
suggested to Ministers that they were inadequately equipped for a life and 
death struggle with a nation seventy millions strong. 



By TVay of Preparation. 


■\Vhile the Yenczuelan controversy was still at its height, the Jameson Raid, 
or, rather, the Kaiser’s telegram concerning the failure of the Jameson Raid, 
seemed to bring tlie Empire into close danger of a war with Germany. There 
may or there may not have been any justification for the alarm and 
indignation excited in this country by the Kaiser’s telegram to President 
Kruger. But there is no question that there was a very widespread irri- 
tation, which found vent in the movements of fleets and the equipping of 
flying squadrons for special service. War with German)’- was in the air, and 
Ministers who used words of defiance and who resorted to measures of 
ostentatious precaution against attack, must at least have considered among 
themselves whether, in case their challenging policy had pro\’oked serious 
response, the resources of the War Office were quite adequate to meeting in 
arms the military masters of Central Europe, The Kaiser, however, made no 
response and the peril passed. 

' The fourth great Power whom they menaced with war was Russia. The 
series of events which culminated in the occupation of Port Arthur and the 
subsequent seizure of Wei-Hai-Wei brought us within measurable distance of 
a collision with the great military empire that shares with us the dominion of 
Asia. We escaped war by the skin of our teeth. But here also Ministers 
must have cast an anxious eye at the armaments which the annual forty-three 
millions placed at their disposal, in case Russia had regarded their action as a 
cas 7 /s Iclli. 

The fifth great Power whom they threatened with war was the Republic of 
France. For nearly a whole month in the autumn of 1898, after the arrival 
of Captain Marchand at Fashoda, we trembled on the brink of war with our 
greatest rival by sea, whose near neighbourhood to our shores would have 
made our invasion easy and, if to our Fleet happened any misadventure, our 
conquest certain. Ministers professed to contemplate the possibility of an 
appeal to arms with the utmost complacency. On this occasion peace was 
secured by the evacuation of Fashoda. 

The purpose of this brief retrospect is not to bring any accusations against 
the Government of Great Britain, but merely to point out that down to the 
year before the outbreak of the Boer War, so far from being wrapped in 
oblivious dreams of perpetual peace, they had pursued policies which had 
brought them within measurable range of actual war with no fewer than four 
Powers of the first class and one Power of great fighting capacity. They had 
- also prosecuted a campaign of conquest in the heart of Central Africa, and 
they had taken an active part in naval operations on the coast of Crete. They 
had been, or so at least it appeared to the outsider, kept constantly on the 
qui -vive by alarms of war. They must have been perpetually engaged in 
•'burnishing their armour and in replenishing their powder-horns. If there is any 
relation whatever between policy involving danger of war and the preparation 
of armaments to give effect to our will, no Ministry could possibly have been 
more fully acquainted with their resources or more completely prepared for 
every contingency than were Lord Salisbury and his colleagues, when in the 
autumn of 1899, after long and repeated warnings, they were summoned to 
employ the armed force of the British Empire in overcoming the resistance of 
70,000 men and boys who, without discipline or experience in war, ventured 
to oppose the will of the Imperial Government in defence of their national 
independence. 

The subsequent pages of this brochure set out, chiefly in the shape of 
textual quotation from the evidence of the highest authorities summoned before 
the Royal Commission, how far this expectation was fulfilled. Their perusal 
will be not the less instructive because it sheds a grim and lurid light over 
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wliat niiglu have happened if, instead of having to cope with a handful 
of farmers, our militar)' authorities liad been suddenly summoned to give 
battle in a life and death struggle with any of the great military empires of 
our time. 

From 1S95, wheji they took office, down to 1899, when they went to war 
with the Dutch Republics of South Africa, IMinistcr.s may be said to have 
been in a constant state of preparation for hostilities. To have been on the 
verge of war with five great Powers in three years was assuredly a record in 
the history of British Ministries. To have been ready to appeal to the dread 
arbitrament of war in disputes with Turke)', Germany, the United States, 
Russia and France, argued a robust confidence in their ability to make war 
on a great scale. It was therefore not to be dreamed of that, if a quarrel arose 
with the smallest republics in the world— excepting that of San Marino — 
the '\^^^r Office, which had confidently undertaken prospective wars with the 
greatest of military empires, would have had the slightest difficulty in settling 
tile matter in its stride. 

Tlie Dutch Rcjiublics of South Africa, according to Lord Kitchener’s 
mature judgment after the war was over, were never able to put into the field 
.all told more than 70,000 men and boys of their own people, altliough he 
thinks that in the cour.se of the war they were joined by some 25,000 others 
from beyond their frontiers (Appendix volume, p. 445). 

'i'hc.sc 70,000 men and boys were destitute of military training, and although 
many of them were inured to the hardships of a frontiersman’s life, they were 
strange to the yoke of discipline. 'J'o our trained legions they could only 
oppose a levy c// masse of the whole male population, armed in hot haste at 
the last moment with weapons to which they were unaccustomed, and led by 
generals whose natural genius for war had never been perfected by the 
training of a military college. 'I'he ignorance of these untaught Boers was a 
byword in the mouths of our citizens," and the fanatical superstition which led 
them to ascribe a visitation of locusts to the displeasure of the Alrhighty was 
an endless cause of cachinnation among those whose laughter is as the crackling 
of thorns under the pot. 

If as a military adversary they appeared to be contemptible, they were 
even more helpless in fields in which other foes would have been 
formidable antagonists. The Boer Republics were powerless on the Stock 
Exchange. They were without an ally, and they had not even a fishing smack 
on the seas with which to threaten the supremacy of the first of naval Powers, 
'riie fact that they were shut out from the sea freed us from the first and most 
harassing of all the perils which have to be faced when military expeditions 
arc dispatched to distant lands. Our communications were absolutely safe. 
The war was strictly localised. 

After the first few months of war it was as impossible for tlic Boers to 
import the necessaries of life from bc)’ond their frontier as it was for the 
Parisians to break the blockade which the Germans had established round 
their capital. During the whole period of the war we were at peace with 
Europe and America. We were able to i)rosecutc the work of conquest 
willioul dread of intervention. All the incalculable adverse chances which 
would have had to be faced, if we had been dealing with any of the great Powers 
whom we had been threatening with war, were swept from the board, when the 
only task before us was to crush out the national existence of a handful of 
Boers in a theatre of war from Avhich they could not escape and into which 

Lord AYolseley, spcalcing .at the Authors’ Club on November 4th, 1S99, said “ Of 
all the ignorant people in the world that I have ever been brought in contact with, I will 
bark the Boers of South Africa as the most ignorant.” 
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j!ioy roiiirl iniporf no supjiliVs, while we were ns free to iionr in rcinforce- 
nients and nniniiions of war as if the campaign were being fniiglu out in 
^'orksliire. 

If, ilierefore, a bencfirenl I’rovidenre had been disposed to put the Britisli 
Ivnipire to a test, it might liave objected to the selection of the llocr 
Republics for that purpose, on the ground that the task was too absurdly easy, 
“(live ns something more difficult,” would have been the reply of liie Briton. 
It was as if a Senior Wrangler were being tested by being .set to do a .sum in 
rule of throe. 

Not only' were our antagonists numerically insignificant, but a campaign in 
their terntory was free from most of the dis.ulvantagos whicli confront invading 
armies. 'I'he climate was healthy, the. countiy commodious for camiiaigning, 
ami the sujiiily of viciuals abundant. If we h.ail been compelled to send an 
espedition to Manchuria, our commamlers would have been confronted by a 
ibou.snnd difliculties unknown to our armies in South .Africa. 'I he tlicatre of 
war was familiar to our military authorities fur nearly two generations, ^^’c 
fought over the Orange Free State more than half a century since. Wc 
annexeil tile Transvaal and ruled it as our own possc.ssion only twenty 
years ago. Our then Commnnder-in-Chief. Lord Wolselcy, had reigned as a 
military satraj) in I’retoria. Ilis chief military advisers, Sir Rcdvcr.s Bullcr 
and Sir Fv<‘!yn Wood, had won their laurels in .South .African camiiaigns. It 
may safely be .said that excejiting in the valleys round Aldershot, it would 
h.ave been difilcult to find any place on the world's surface where a British 
army ouglit to have felt it.'-elf .so ihoroughly at home, so familiar witli every 
highway ami byway, as on the illimitable veldt where the war wa.s to 
be waged. 

Not only was the country familiar to oiir .soldicr.s, the contingency of .1 
r.imi.'nign within its borders ha<l been constantly before tlie eyes of tlic 
authorities. J'or at lc.ast three years, officers of the Intelligence I)cp.irtmcnt 
had traversed the Iscpublics, and had drawn up secret suggestions 
for the further effective jirosccution of what they rog.ardcd as the inevitable 
w.ir. 'J'hoy had kept count of every ritlc imported into the country, and of 
every jiicce of artillery that crossed the frontier. 'I'hcy knew how many 
cartridges were in the Boer ar.senals. 'fhey discussed confidentially alterna- 
tive routc.s of invasion and calcnlalcd the chances of the Boer resistance. 

In short, it m.ay safely lie said that in no war that has been waged in the 
memory of living man had any Government .such ample ojiportunities and such 
enormous orlds in it.s favour as tliose enjoyed by Lord Sali.sbury’s Administra- 
tion in its campaign against the Boer Republics. 'J'hcrc was long notice, to 
begin with. 'I'ime, tlirec years of time, was given to the authorities to think 
out all the problems of the campaign, to prepare against every conceivable 
trontingency. to jirovidc against every jwssiblc demand upon their resources, 
'j'hey liad the inexhaustible markets not only of the Emjiire but of the whole 
v.'orld to draw upon. 

'I'iiey had a War f)fllcc iinircd to alarms, practised in preparing for wars 
with great Em]>ircs, under the command of a general familiar with the 
conditions of African war. Behind the War t.tfficc was the Cabinet, 
representin.g a coalition so potent as to make it absolutely suiircme in both 
1 louses of j’arliament. 'J'hc Queen, nc.ari!ig the close of her glorious reign, was 
unable to offer any effective protc.sl against whatever policy they might choose to 
jnirsue. The Ojijiosition, distnactccl by divisions, was impotent. No autocrat 
was more free to dispose of all the resources of the Empire in preparing tlie 
means for giving eflect to his policy Ih.an was the Cabinet of l.ord S.alislmry. 

'J'he Duke of Dcvonsliire sjioke the simple truth when he said that’ the 
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Unionist Government had not been placed in office “ to carr)- any particular 
measure, but to devote their best energies to what they considered to be at 
this time the first and most pressing duty of any Government or any 
Parliament — that was to say, the careful administration of all the Great 
Departments of the State, and the wise and economic administration of the 
great resources of the country.” According to their own account, they lost no 
time in putting the fighting services in fighting trim. In 1S96 Mr, Palfour 
assured his constituents that “ there never was a moment, I believe, in ihe 
recent history of this country when the British Empire was a better fighting 
machine than it is at the present time.” 

"We shall now sec what use it made of opportunities so unparalleled, and 
what kind of a fighting machine the British Empire proved to be in 1899. 



CHAPTER II. 

On Our Prf.par.\tions for War in General. 

P!;fore examining the method in which Britain went to war in Soiitli Africa, 
it may he well as a preliminary exercise to see what preparations for war were 
made by the Government without special reference to the trouble with the 
Boers. Lord Wolseley was Commander-in-Cliief from 1895 to 1900. He is 
llierefore a witness of unimpeachable authority, and his evidence before the 
Royal Commis.sion is clear and emphatic. The impression which it leaves 
upon the mind is that Lord Wolseley never was able to rise above his original 
conviction that three Army Corjis of regular troops, properly equipped, were 
all that was necessary to enable Britain to wage war against any of her 
lirospeclive foes. 'Phree Army Corps, as the result proved, were inadequate 
to .subdue the Boers. 'J'hey could hardly be regarded as ample provi.sion to 
resist, let us say, an attack by the French, who could mobilise a trained army 
of 2,500,000 men. But Lord Wolseley, as his evidence proves, stuck to his 
three Army Corps of regular troops .adequately equipped — and did not 
succeed in getting it ! This is the more rcmark.able bcc.ause during the 
time when he was m.aking unavailing representations to the Salisbury 
Cabinet as to the urgent need for this maximum of armed forces, the 
Foreign and Colonial Secretaries of State were indulging in spirited policies 
which at any moment might have called for the exertion of the whole military 
and naval strength of the Empire. Not even “the near thing” of Fashoda 
seemed to have added the least weight to the despairing representations of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Lord Wolscley’s evidence, which was t.aken on November ay-aSth, 1902, 
occupies thirty-three pages of the first volume of the Minutes of Evidence. 
The pas.sagcs relating to the South African War will be found in a subsequent 
chapter. I extract here only those pa.ss.ages in which Lord Wolseley describes 
his attempt to deal with the general problem of making the military forces of 
the Empire ready for war. The numbers of e.ach question are quoted for 
convenience of verification and reference to context, but, as will be seen, 
the quotations do not alw.ays follow the original sequence of his examination. 


Extracts from the Evidence or 
Lord Wolsei.ev, 

S703. Amongst the papers I referred to, 
l.crorc coming licre to-day, I sirecially men- 
tioned one I wrote on the 8t)i June, iSSS 
{vide /ippendix to Jiepurt Volume, pa^e Z\^), 
in whicii I itointed out wlial was, I thought, 
a very cuiioas fact regarding a nation like 
ours, and that is so often at w.ar in difTcrent 
parts of tlic woild. It was, tliat we h.ad 


never formulated to ourselves as a Power, 
as a people, or as a Government — we had 
never put on paper to be tr.insmitled from 
one Government to another what were the 
objects for which our Army was created and 
maintained. In that paper, I say this at 
the beginning, and go on to say: “As it 
has never been done I will do it for you." 
I accordingly put down under five heads 
what I conceived to be the objects for whicl; 
the Army was maintained. That paper was 
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wry 'crioUily cAnsidcrctl, I l;mw, by l!i; 

< ;<iveinmeiil, for 1 pointed out tliat tlie 
•taiiilin? Aimy tlien too fmall to fulfil 
tliosc objects. 

Tjii; .‘^lANiiofu SiA.ND.\Rn. 

Sj04. My enunciation of thr oljects for 
which the Army was maintained was prac- 
tically accc] ted by the Government in a 
paper I received from Mr. Stanhope, then 
the Secretary of Slate for War. In lies 
official answer, as I may call il — he re.o"- 
ni-cJ that we were alwajs to be able, as 
one of the dut’cs for nhich the Army 
existed, to jnit into the field at home three 
Army Corps for the defence of IhU countiy. 
That was the number of Aimy Corps I had 
specified, but I said they should be composed 
i f Kegnl ir troops : where.as Mr. Stanhope 
.... laid il down that the third was to be 
partly composed of Regulars and partly of 
Militia. 

The following i» the official te.xt of the 
definition of what Kngland expects her army 
to accomplish. It is c.xlractcd from Secre- 
tary of Stale's Minute, adJres-ed to Ilis 
Kojal Highness the Commandet-in-Chief, 
dated Sth December, iSSS. 

lift Majesty’s Government have carefnlly 
considered the question of the general objects 
for which our Army is maintained. It has 
Icen cvinsidered in connection with the pro- 
gramme of the Admiralty, and with bnow- 
ledge of the assistance which the Navy is 
ctpahle of rendering in tlie various contin- 
gencies which appear to he reasonably jiro- 
I able ; and they decide that the gi neral 
I a- is of the requirements from our .\rm, 
mac Ire correctly laid down by slating that 
ilie olrjects of our military organisation arc 
(.r.) The clTeclive siijpnl of the cicil 
l>ocvcr in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

(f ) To find the number of men for India, 
which has been fixcil by arrange- 
ment cc.th the Government of 
India. 

(< ) To find garrisons for all our fortr.s-ts 
and coaling stations, at home and 
atiroad, according to a scale noev 
hid down, and to maintain tlu-so 
garrisins at .all limes at the strength 
fixed for a peace or war footing. 

(if.) After providing for ihctc rctjuirc- 


ments, to Lc aide to m-i'oilisc 
rapidly for home defence two 
Aiiny Corps of Kc-gular troojis, and 
one partly composed of Regulars 
and p.aitly of Militia; and to or- 
ganise the Auxiliary I'orccs, not 
allotted to Army Corps or garri- 
sons, for the defence of London 
and for the defensible positions in 
ailvan.-c, and for the defence of 
miicanlilc parts. 

(e.) .Sidiject to the foregoing considera- 
tions, and to their financial obliga- 
tions, to aim at being able, in case 
of necessity, to send aitioad Icvo 
ccmpIetc.-Vimy Corps, evith Cavalry 
Dic-isioii and Line of Commiinica- 
tii n. Rut it cvill be cli-linclly 
understood that tlie probability of 
tlie employment of an Army Corps 
in the Field in any European evar 
is sufficientiy improbable to make 
il the primary duly of the military 
authorities to organise our foices 
cfiiciently for the defence of this 

E. S. 

ti/ Juue, iSpf. 

Lord L.cnsdovvne’s .Addition. 

Lord Lan.-doevne in bis Memorandum for' 
the Cabinet, December 15th, 1S97, says 

2. I have alcf.cjs assumed that this scheme 
1 c’d the field, and I rcfcrrcl to il in the 
memorandum wliich I prepared for the 
Cabinet last year. The following shen'd, 
however, be added to make the .s;alemenl 
complete 

(/.) To be able to provide at short notice 
a small force for an c.xpcditlon, 
demonstration, or temporary rein- 
forcement without dislocaling lire 
peace organization and duties of 
the Home Army. 

(s'.) To provide for tire permanent main- 
tenance of the force now occui>y- 
ing Egypt, and for lire retention 
during sonic years to come o( the 
extra force now employed in .‘^ou'h 
yvfrica. 

I.oRii Woisnt.nv’s DitMAsns, iSqfi. 

Extracts from Lord Wolselcy’s evidence 
(continued) : — 

S727. In a jiajrer, on the 30th October, 
1S96, I rcinindexi the Secretary of Slate that 
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in the minute I had ivrillen on the 22nd 
Februarj’, the one 3'ou have referred to, sir, I 
jiointed out to him tlmt the Army w-as not 
strong enough to do'all that was required of 
it, and that to enable it to do so, certain 
additions were necessary. In those minutes 
I pressed ihe Government to make the Army 
strong enough to do the military business of 
the Empire ; that is really what I was always 
trying to induce them to do. The Secretary 
of State, or the Cabinet rather, did not take 
my view of the matter, and they entered into 
many serious difficulties, both political and 
financial, and others, objecting to these addi- 
tions being found. I did not question the 
statements, but I urged the necessity of this 
increase in order, as I believed, to make the 
Empire secure, and it was not, as I pointed 
out to the Secretary of State at the time, 
lessened by the existence of the difficulties to 
which he referred. In that paper, tvhich I 
think you have got before you, I urged that 
the necessity for the increase was due to ex- 
ternal causes, whilst the difficulties he urged 
cs the reason for not satisfying the demands 
were mainly of an internal character. I 
illustrated my meaning by a very simple 
simile : “ That a man may be too poor to 
pay for coals, and if he is, he is quite right 
not to order any. But the fact that he is 
right will not prevent his being frozen if the 
temperature goes too low— the coals wou’d.” 
That is a quotation from the paper I for- 
u arcUd. ( Vide Appendix io Report Volume, 
page 232, from which the following is an 
extract : — ) 


The BRiTiitii Army as it is. 


Existing strength of the Army abroad : — 


Cavalry . . 
Anillery 
(Field, etc.) 


si“bnf. 


70,120 27,086 5>474 to2,68o 

Lord Wolstlcy wrote : — 

“This, then, is the force which we are 
bound to maintain abroad by conditions out- 
side of us, over which we have no control, 
and from which we have no escape. This is 
.the force which the Army actually at home 
must find and keep up independent of any 


other requirements upon it for home defence 
or for a foreign expedition. So long as we 
are to maintain our Empire, these garrisons 
must be maintained intact. But our troops 
at home are at present unequal to maintain 
abroad in a satisfactory manner a force of 
this strength, and they are consequently in a 
perpetual stale of e.xhaustion from the effort 
to do so. 

“ But how does it find these men ? It 
finds them by' a perpetual series of make- 
shifts, bj' transfers, by enlarged depots, bj' 
bounties, by robbing Peter to pay Paul, by 
the denudation of the home cadres, by a 
succession of struggles and expedients whieh 
combine to keep it in a weak and exhausted 
condition, and leave it unfit to fulfil other 
requirements, such as the garrisons for home 
ports, and the Army Corps for home defence 
or for abroad, which are also an important 
part of its functions. We live from hand- 
to-mouth, like the insolvent debtor who 
meets his daily liabilities by shifts invented 
upon the spur of the moment, and with any 
money he can lay his hands on regardless of 
the ultimate loss he is incurring. 

And as it ought to be. 

.“Our Army should be, and can be easily 
made, a smoothly and automatically working 
machine, capable of manufacturing for us 
each year all the soldiers normally required 
for the service of the Stale, both at home 
and abroad. 

“ Financial considerations have taken the 
first place, and the power of the Army to 
meet its obligations has been left to shift for 
itself. The result has been that we have 
not thoroughly' attained either cheapness or 
efficiency'. 

“The Army has been discredited, the 
public discontented, the administrators of the 
Army have been blamed for a state of things 
they could not prevent, and all because, 
while Imperial needs have been recognised 
in the sense that we have been called upon 
to meet them, the means of doing this have 
not been given to us.’’ 

He therefore recommended that there 
should be added to the Army' at once — 

II batteries Horse and Field .Artil- 


lery 1,500 

15 companies Gairison ditto . . . 2,cxx) 

IS battalions Infantry .... 12,500 
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L'..\-si,o'.vni,’s Kepi.v. 

'I'o this Loid Laiudowne replied staling 
that tite addition proposed ssould entail an 
iimncdiale outlay of /'a.coo.coo for barracks 
ami an increased annual cost of £l,27S,oco. 
’I'he forces now in Kgypt and in Natal, he 
maintained, must he regarded as Urniwrary. 
Aftrr considerable discussion, Lord Lans- 
downe, in iJecemlrer, 1S96, submitted to the 
Cabinet a proposal to increase the Garrison 
Artillery by 3,500 men, to add two battalions 
to the Guards, and one battalion each to the 
Cameron Highlamlcrs, the West India Rcgi- 
incnl and Malta Militia. This would entail 
an espenditure of jC$oo,ooo for barracks and 
an annual increase on the Army estimates of 
/:.}5o,coo. 

WlIV THE G.tRRISO.VS WERE I.SXRE.lSEn. 

The increase of Garrison Artillery was made 
on the advice of the Colonial Defence Coin- 
miitce, which recommended the strength'n- 
iilg of our Colonial garrisons on three di. tin . t 
grounds 

(i.) The increase In the naval and military 
forces of possible enemies, and the 
occupation, by foreign Lowers, of 
points from which attacks upon our 
Colonies wouhl tffer fewer diffi- 
culties than before. 

(ii.) .Mteraiions in the internal condiii -ns 
of the defended ports, the 

adoption of a new system of“fiie 
control and position finding,” and 
the introduction of new and ad- 
ditional guns, particularly the quick- 
f.ting guns now regarded as indi.- 
pcnsablc. 

(iii.) The inability of the Navy to gua- 
rantee that on a sudden outbreak of 
war, the necessary reinforcements 
shall reach our coaling stations and 
nas'al bases. 

Lord Wolselev’s Dem.vsd ix 1S97. 

872S. In the following ytar, on the 3rd 
NoveniLet, 1S97, lagainptesscsl the Secretary 
of Mate to make the Army able to meet the 
demands which the country might at any 
time b.avc to make upon it, and I think I 
may say that I was always 1 ammering at this 


one chord, and pointing oat whenever I w.-.S 

asked, that inrreasrs were necc-ssary in order 
to bring up the Army to what 1 hail laid . 
down as the minimum, which I thought we 
always ought to have ready for home defence, 
and to enable us to send a small .Army of two 
Army Corps abroad. I would like to call 
your attention to that memorandum of mine 
of the 3td November, 1S97, because .... 

S731. In 1897 I went further, because I 
pointed out in that paper of the 3td Novem- 
ber, that we urgently require an addition of 
n'nc llrigadesof Artillery, that is 27 batteiies, 
and 12 c.stra batUlions of the Line. In .all, 
the additions I demanded at that time 
amounted to 16,5 1 5 rank and file. 

Lord AVolselev’s Minutes. 

The official minutes arc contained in the 
Appendices to the Report A'ohimc. Tlie 
following extracts will enable the reader to 
follow ihcdiscussionbctwecnlhcCominandcr- 
in-Cbicf and the Secretary of SVar. 

On November 3rd, 1S97, Lord Wolseley 
began his Minute (p. 242) as follows : — 

I. — I assume it may be taken as accepted 
that a considerable increase to pur Army ij 

4. — A common agreement lays down the 
main requirements on our Army to be — 

First, that it should, with the help of the 
Auxiliary Forces, be able to pro- 
tect this country against the largest 
invading force that France can ho 
expected— under favouring condi- 
tions— to pul across the Chanml. 

Secondly, tliat it should maintain our 
gariisoiis abroad at tlieir neccssaiy 
strength. 

Thirdly, that it should, when requited and 
without calling out the Resetve.s, 
furnish us with a small body of 
troops fit Io be scut abroad cither 
for a small expedition or as an 
emergent i)c.ace reinforcement. 

5. — Taking, then, first, the defence of the 
country, and being anxious to keep as much 
as possible on lines already agreed upon, 

I will sLart on the basis that our mobile field 
army for home defence is to be three Army 
Corps ; but I wish to say very distinctly, and 
with all 'he resporsibiiiiy at'aching to the 
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posiiion of Comman-Jer-iii-Chief, that these 
three Army Corps mu^t be composed entirely 
of Regular troops, and must be complete in 
the requisite Artillery, Engineers, and other 
services. A composite corps, composed 
partly of Regular troops, partly of Militia 
deficient in Artilleo'i without Regular Field 
Engineers, and wanting in other services, is 
not in reality an Army Corps at all, and it is 
a misnomer to call it so ; it is nothing but a 
bad makeshift and make-belief. If ever this 
country is invaded it will be by an army 
composed of picked troops, and we must 
not oppose picked troops with makeshifts. 
At least, if we do, we shall meet with 
disaster. 

6. — Dealing first with the Infantry (the 
artillery is considered separately at the end 
of this paper), we require for three Army 
Corps 75 battalions. To these must be 
added the two battalions in the Chatinel 
Islands (which could not be withdrawn in 
the c.ase of a war with France) and six more 
absclutely neectsary for London, Dublin, 
and our three great Southern fortresses. The 
minimum number of battalions required for 
home defence thus totals up to 8j, as 
follows : — 

D.'Utalions. 

For three Army Corps ... 75 
For the Channel Islands . . 2 

For tile Tower, iluckingham 
Palace, Dublin, Dover, Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, one 


Total . . . Sj 


lie then defined the increases necessary as 
follows : — 

i8. — In all they come to 16,515 rank and 
file, namely, 13,300 Infantry, and 3,125 
Artillery. I consider them urgently, 1 may 
say imperatively, necessary, and I press in 
the strongest manner for their addition to 
the Army, 

Loid Lansdownc (p. 244) replied, saying 
that the basis of three Army Corps of Regular 
troops had never been accepted by this or any 
other Government, and asking Lord Wolselcy 
to supply reasons justifying a belief that we 
shou'd be unable to resist invasion with a 
smal'.cr force. 


The Army needed to defend Engl.\nd 
FROM Invasion. 

To this Lord Wolseley (p. 245) replied 

The minimum number of troops which it 
is thought the enemy would invade England 
with h.as long been taken at 150,000, and 
looking to the dilficulties in transporting an 
army across even such a narrow sea, it is not 
thought he could bring over more in one 
journey. It must be remembered that in his 
army there will be no Militia, that all will 
be picked Regular troops. 

The minimum force with which such an 
army could be met, with any fair prospect of 
success, would be ico,oco Regulars, com- 
pletely equipped with guns and all that a 
modern army requires, 40,000 or 50,000 
Militia, and 100,000 of our best' Volunteers. 

I do not think that any English General, 
conversmt with the problem, would under- 
take the defence of England with any smaller 
force. Even with our three Army Corps of 
Regulars, many w'ould feel it to be a danger- 
ous undertaking when it is remembered that 
for the 140,000 Milit'a and Volunteers we 
have cn'y obsolete guns, mostly old muzzlc- 
lo,ader3, which, from want of horses, can 
only be used as guns of posiiion. Their shell 
fire and range is contemptible, and it would 
bo cruel, if not a ciimc, to send these Aux- 
iliary Forces into action with the artillery 
they possess at this moment. 

It must be further remembered that, in 
order to put these three Army Corps 
(100,000 Regulars) in the field, Scotland 
and Ireland would have to be denuded of 
all Regular troops except Garrison Artillery 
and one battalion left in Dublin. 

I think it will be felt that we cannot afford 
to explain in Rarliament, or make otherwise 
public, that we bring the Irish Militia to 
England to draw the teeth of possible rebel- 
lion. 

Tl.c defence of England as a military 
problem has been worked out, I should say, 
by every Colonel and General who has had 
anything to do with our mobilisation schc mes. 

As the outcome of all plans for the defence 
of London, it has long since been arranged 
that one of the three Army Corps of Regu- 
lars is to rendezvous in Essex, the other two 
between London and the souih coast. We 
know where an enemy’s army can and can- 
not be landed, etc. Defensive positions 
round the south and east of London have 
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liccii 't'.cclcil where the Volunteers and their 
obsolete guns are to taUc post. Some of 
these positions have w orbs already constructed 
upon them, but for all, the works have been 
planned, and could, in accordance with the 
detailed drawing we have prepared, be taken 
in hand at any moment by either civilian or 
military lalour. 

lint I assume it is not ropiircd that I 
shouM go into any further details on this 


Tni; lRur.i>ucici.r. JltxtMUM. 

The Secretary of State wishes to know 
why three and not two, four, five or six Army 
Corps are deemed nects-ary for the dcfcirce 
of Kngland. My answer is that to attempt 
the tlefenee of l.ondon with any thing I clow 
three fully cpiii>pcd Army Corps entirely of 
Kegtiliis, would be to fly in the face of all 
m lilarj esperience, and to entail upon F.ng- 
bmd abm st certain ilvfeat if this country bo 
ever invadetl by an army on the stale pre- 
I aied in 1S04-5 by Napoleon for that pur- 
pose. It Is believed by the skilled so'diers 
who lave ‘ItilieJ this i|Uist'on that to at- 
tempt to defmd Kngland with Kss than 
three ful'y-criuipped Army Corps of regular 
soldiirs, 100,000 ‘abres and bayonets, 
w ould be madness. Why more than three 
At my Corps arc not askiil for is because the 
troop-, do not csist in Kiiglaiul to form even 
the la ire of any more. In no other tivilisiil 
coun I), 1 should -ay, would only three 
Army Corps be prot ided for borne defence, 
if its co.asts were as open as ours ate to iiiva- 

Krr.m the experience of many years I can 
cntirtl) endoisc what bis Kojal Highness the 
late Commander-in Cliief stated in paragraph 
fi.j of n,j minute of bth June, iSSS, upon the 
augirtntation of the -Army. He there said 
ihil he wished ‘Mo place on record tfat 
iuthi.rlo he has been more guided in bis 
annual ■lemamls for men by wliat he thought 
he hid some chance of getting, than hy what 
he knew to be th. 'total reijuiremcnls of the 

1 lonfess that this feeling strongly influ- 
cnies me at thU moment when I propose to 
ri'ist invasion and tlefend London with an 
arm) in which the kcgiil.ir troops are to con- 
•I t only of three .\rmy Corps (icx>,c<x) 
sabres and biionet', with .J50 gmis). 

I take iti'o consideration most fully all 
llul 1 tir superior Navy cm do to protect Us 


goes to JVar. 

from invasion in my calculations. I do not 
think it is necessary to go into pro^sional 
details on this point. I content myself with 
remarking that both Napoleon and Welling- 
ton, Nelson and Collingwood believed in 
the possibility, I might say feasibility, of in- 
vasion. If I err in believing in the danger, I 
err in skilled company. 

To this Minute .Sir C. Grove appciulcd 
a report on the Mobilisation -Selieme, wliieh 
showed- 

Tbat the demand for a field army of three 
Army Corps of Regular troops, in case of In- 
va.sion, is not an accidental or untliougbl-oat 
proposal, but is the outcome of many yea; s’ 
careful study of strategical conditions, much 
of it conducted by our bighesl military 
authorities. And that it represenis, in their 
opinion, the absolute mmmium with which 
the ground that has to be occupied can be 
covere 1. 

The Army I.N'fRE.\sED i.v 1898. 

Lord Lansdowne submitted to the Cabinet 
a Meraor.andum, the result of which was that 
he got, in 1S9S, six extra battalions, an addi- 
tion of So men per battalion, 15 batteries of 
artillery, and three howitzer batteries, entail- 
ing an annual addition of jC 6 j 5 ,coo to the 
.Aimy Kslinialcs, wliicli, in the year 1S9S-9, 
were .ifi,5oo,coohighcr than those of 1896 -7. 

Nevertheless, Lord Wolscley was nut satis- 
fied. 

In Lord Wolseley’s minute of the 7th 
January, 1S99, be says : “ I must here re- 
peat what I said in the mimitcof 3rd Novem- 
ber, 1S97, on Iheslateof the Army, that it is 
mt strong enough in infantry or field aitillery 
to fulfil the objects for which it is intended " ; 
tl at is after the additions to which you have 
spoken ?— To thU Lord Lansdowne replieil 
(21320), “I am afraid you will always find 
that the soldiers will ask for more, whatever 
they get, hut at the time when that large 
increase was obtained I remember very du- 
tinctly that Lord Wolscley expressed himrelf 
e.\trtmtly pleased and satisfied." 

Lord W’ui.3f.i.ey stu.l Diss.vtisfi f.d. 

Lor i Wolbt ley's chief gi omul of complaint 
was our inalility to feed the two Army Corps 
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■ttilli reinforcements when once thej’ got into 
the field. 

It has always been accepted since iSSS 
that we should be prepared to send abroad 
two complete Array Corps, one Cavalry 
Division and Line of Communication troops, 
whenever the Army is mobilised. It may be 
taken as a fact that these will be ready for 
embarkation sooner than the ships to convey 
them abroad can be prepared for that duty. 
By robbing the Third Army' Corps of all its 
transport, and almost all its horse an 1 field 
batteries, we should be able to put that litt'e 
Anny into the field well equipped in every 
way for war. 

For the first campaign each of these 
battalions will require about 600 men sent to 
them, in three drafts of about 200 men each 
at intervals, say, of two months. 

But to enable us even to complete the 
second of these drafts we should require 10,000 
more Line Reservists than we now possess. 

Lord Lansdowne’s “Morai.,” 

To this Lord Lansdowne’s significant reply 
was that — 

As to the supply of the drafts which will 
be necessary for the two Army Corps, I am 
under the impression that we are in a better 
]36sition to supply them than we have ever 
been, but I do not desire to under-rate our 
difficulties. The moral to be drawn from 
them is that we shall h.nve to think twice 
before we send so large a force out of the 
country. It seems to me very improbable 
that we shall do so at the outbreak of 
hostilities, or so long as there is any appre- 
hension of danger at home. If I am right, 
U'c should have time to raise and tr.iin more 
men, who would become available for drafts 
at a later stage of the war, when perhaps it 
might be necessary for tis to assert ourselves 
beyond the limits of these islands. 

The Summons to the Mii.itia, 1899. 

^Yhen we were on the verge of war with 
the Boers on September 30th, 1899, Lord 
AYolseley sent the following minute to Lord 
Lansdownc : — 

■ r. When the troops now under orders have 
embarked, we shall have at home only 3SJ 
battalions of Foot Guards and the Line, and 
36 batteries of Horse and Field Artillery, all 
being only 4- gun batteries on the low peace 
establishment. 


2. The political horizon in Europe may be 
clear at present ; but, as in 1S70, it may 
cloud over suddenly without any warning. 
I wish, therefore, to call your attention, and 
that of the Cabinet generally, to what I 
believe wall soon be the dangerous weakness 
of our military position in England, unless 
the steps prescribed by our Army system be 
now followed. 

5. — The following are the measures which I 
regard as that indispens.able minimum, viz. : — 

(fl) To call out a Militia battalion of each 
teiTitorial regiment wiiicli has one 
or more Line battalions in South 
Africa. These number 37, but, 
ow'ing to the limited barrack accom- 
modation available, it might be safer 
at first only to call out 36 Militia 
battalions, 

(/') To raise seven regiments of cavalry 
at home to the higher peace estab- 
lishment. 

(r) To raise to the higher peace establish- 
ment the 19 batteries of Horse and 
Field Artillery required for one 
Cava'ry Division and one Army 
Corijs. 

Lord Lansdowne replied 

I would certainly replace the absent bat- 
talions of Regular Infantiy by embodying 
Militia, and I do not think the Commander- 
in-Chief’s demand, which it will be seen falls 
very far short of the recommendations of the 
Committee, is at all unreasonable. I would 
comply with it, or, at the very least, embody 
one Militia battalion in each of 33 territorial 
regiments, selecting for th’s purpose all 
regiments of which both battalions will now 
be out of the country. I would attach to 
each of these battalions the officers and men 
left behind by the Line battalions emjrloyed 
in South Africa. The addition of these men 
to the Militia battalion woukl erable us to 
dispense with the services of a certain number 
of Militiamen, and to give leave to those 
whom it might, for sufficient reasons, he 
desirable to excuse. 

The Cabinet accepted in principle tiie 
proposal to embody the Militia, but only 
sanctioned /;'500,000 of the million which it 
would co,t. 

The REsroKStntLiTiEs of the Carinet. 

Extract from Lord ^Yol3elcy’s evidence 
(continued). 

S793. Up to the 22n'l of September, 1S99, 
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there were many occailonson which demands 
were init forward, from you and other heads 
of de, arlmenls, for supidies that you con- 
sidered were absolutely necessary for the 
equipment of any force, if you had to send 
out a force without delay, and that you could 
net get authority for them ? — That was so. 
It will be finite understood, of course, that 
tJiose decisions were not the decisions of an 
individual. They were the decisions of the 
Cabinet. That, I think, is an important 
thing to remember. It was not the fault 
of any paiticular Minister or any patt'cular 
man ; they were the deliberate decisions of 
tlic rulers of England. 

I.NSUFJ'ICIE.NCY OF STORES, 

8704. I have clasEc.l the notes I have made 
tinder two heads. First, the insufficiency of 
the establishment of our standing Army to 
fulfil the objects for which it was maintained ; 
a.ul secondly, the inadequacy of our reserves 
of military stores of all sorts and of war 
material generally. I would impress upon 
the Commission a point wJticJi, I think, is 
net generally known, not even thorouglily 
understood by ourselves— I mean the impossi- 
bility of getting the different articles which 
go to make up war material maniifrcturcd 
quickly in England. We were sorely in w .ant 
of guns, ammunition, carts, wagons, tents, 
clothing, boots, -shoes, saddles, and fifty 
different articles iliat I might easily mention. 
Every manufacturer of these articles in Eng- 
l-md was working in full blast for us and still 
they could not keep us sujiplied with all wc 
was. ted. But the foreign markets were po.si- 
tivcly closed to us because we were at war with 
the Boers ; at least, it was because we were 
at war, and I assume it tvas because wc were 
at war with the Boers. This very important 
fact I would like to impress upon the minds 
of these who constitute this Koyal Commis- 
sion, for it proves the absolute necessity of 
having always in England all the military 
stores required for the mobilisation of what- 
ci'cr force the country decides to have always 
at its hand ready to send into the field. We 
must not depend upon outside countries for 
help in this matter. 

duR Obsolete Guns. 

88 1 2. Whilst this war was going on in 
South Africa, if we had had anything like 
serious trouble from abroad, and we had 
mobilised our Army at home for service, ue 


sea cely had any guns in Eng'and, a ve:y 
small proportion of regular gu .s, and the 
whole of our Volunteers and Mihtia and 
Yeomanry rem.aining at home would have 
had guns of such an obsolete pattern that it 
would have been almost dangerous and 
criminal to ask men to stand up to them in 
the face of modern artillery, although that 
w.as a point which had been urged on the 
Government by myself over and over again 
long bclbre the war. I do not know 
whether that is an incidental point that you 
would like to take notice of, but it is a very 
important one in an inquiry into the condi- 
tion of our military establishments in 
England for fitness for war. 

8813. Wc had no modern guns of any sort, 
kind, or description. Whether we have any 
now, I do not know — I doubt it. 

9004. There is some discrepancy in these 
memoranda? — As regards the armament? 

9C05. Yes ; a difference of opinion between- 
yourself and the Secretary of State ? — As 
regards the guns for the Militia and Volun- 
teers — they arc a disgrace. 

9009. With regard to those Militia guns, 
for instance? — But they arc Noah’s Ark 
guns. They arc things of a past generation. 

Our Reserves of Stores. 

S945. I would emphasise the national risk 
and the danger to our country that is entailed 
upon us by the insufficiency of our home 
establishments of Regular troops as laid down 
in 18S8, and the great paucity, the great 
lack of our reserves of stores— various 
military stores, such as vehicles, harness, 
saddlery, clothing, accoutrements, guns, and 
even .ammunition. As to sujiply .all those 
things would mean a very considerable out- 
lay, every Government that I have ever 
known in England has ahvays shrunk from 
it. They give you a little addition every 
year, but very small, and the -result is that 
wc were found in 1S99 without those 
siqiplies wc required for tlie mobilisation of 
the Amiy, and we had great difficulty in 
obtaining those supplies at the time. Now 
at the present moment, as I understand, in 
the present condition of things in England, 
our magazines are full, we have plenty of 
military stores, and plenty of military supplies 
of various sorts, but if the past is to be an 
indication of what we may expect will be done 
in the future, you will find that in another 
five or ten years we shall have a very 
different; condition of things. The tempta- 
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ticn is so great from the political point of 
view that nhen it comes to the time ever}’ 
year for the Secretary of State for "War to 
send in to the Cabinet, or to submit to the 
Cabinet, a note of the money he requ’res to 
maintain these magazines up to the very full 
point for war, at which I assume they are at 
the present moment, he is very apt to be 
driven to fall back upon his reserves. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I supp'se, 
brings great pressure to bear on the War 
Minister, and he is very liable to say, “Oh, 
you can get heaps of cloth in the market, and 
you can buy powder to any e.xtent you like 
here and there,” and so on, and the result is 
that we do live upon our capital after every 
war I have ever known anything about. If 
we go on in the future doing that you will 
find, if another serious war overtakes us 
this day five years, or this day ten years, we 
shall Lave the same thing over and over 
again. 

Lord Wolseley’s Specific. 

8946. I am afraid that involves a reforma- 
tion of human nature?— Not unless our 
human nature is different from the human 
nature of all other nations in the world. 
There is no other nation I have ever heard of 
that presumes to call itself an independent 
and strong Power, which adopts that course. 

894S. How are you going to strengthen 
human nature against- the temptation? — If 
you will allow me to say so, I am quite 
prepared for that as well. I think that 
human nature is human nature, and when it 
is mi.\ed up with politics it becomes — I will 
not say more human, but perhaps more 
difficult to deal with upon the point of 
military preparations for war in time of p-. ace. 
I believe it to be quite possible to make 


certain that we are at .all times ready to mobi- 
lise at home three complete Army Corps, and 
to embark two of them for foreign service as 
soon as ships can be provided to receive them. 
Make the Commander-in-Chief, as long as 
he is, as at the present moment, a non-political 
man, submit to Parliament every year over 
his own signature a certificate to say that he, 
on his ou-n responsibility, certifies to the 
country' that thore three Army Corps arc 
alisolutely complete in every store that is 
requisite in order to mobilise them at the 
shortest possible notice, and the same thing 
as regards the two Army Corps bting ready 
for active service abroad. 

895s. The great thing would be for the 
Commander-in-Chief to assure the Engl sh 
people, and that the English people should 
know, that the force theypaid for was prepared 
and in a condi’ion to go into the field on the 
shortest possible notice with all its supplies, 
stores and everything it required. 

8954. What I complain of is that the 
English people are never taken into the con- 
fidence of the Government, as far as the 
condition of the Army is concerned -they are 
only told part of the truth, and the result is 
that when w.ar is forced upon us we find 
ourselves with an insufficient amount of 
reserves of all sorts and kinds. 

8955. When war is declared, and the 
English people find that money has to be 
provided, you think there is never any hesita- 
tion in providing it ? — It is too late then. 

8956. But, so far as the feeling of the 
British people goes, when it comes to that 
stage you do not find any hesitation on the 
part of the people in providing the necessa-y 
funds? — Never, and I do not th'nk there 
would be the slightest hesitation in the 
English people supplying the money annually 
to keep up that condition of ih’ngs. 


With this closes the reference in the Royal Commission to preparations 
which were actually made to place the forces of the Empire on a footing 
commensurate to the demands which might be made upon them from any 
part of the world where our interests may be threatened. 

The general criticism that avill probably be made upon all the representa- 
tions of Lord Wolseley and all the schemes of Lord Lansdowne. is that they 
seem hopelessly inadequate in the light of the demand which even a little war 
like this waged with the Boers may make upon our resources in men and 
munitions of war. The whole scheme of three Army Corps seems a hopeless 
anachronism as a means of maintaining our posilion as a great Power among 
the military empires of the world when it is remembered that in order to 
overcome 75,000 Boers we had to put under arms in South Africa no fewer 
than 448,000 men. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ox Our Preparations tor the South Aerican War, 1S95-7, 

'rnic war against the South African Republics may be divided into two part.s. 
'riicre was, fust, tlic unofficial war waged by the Party of the Raid. 'Phis 
campaign was elaborated in the autumn of 1896 by Mr. Rhodes in Africa, 
with the cognisance and support of Mr. Chamberlain in London. The 
impatience of the latter in first insisting upon the conspirators hoisting the 
Union Jack and then goading Dr. Jameson -inlo premature action by the 
“hurry up” telegrams, sent from the Colonial Office through Miss Flora Shaw 
and ^Ir. Maguire, brought the military stage of the unollicial war to a disastrous 
and ignominious end. But not for one single moment, not even when Dr. 
Jameson was awaiting liis trial in London, did the conspirators abandon their 
active though secret campaign against the Transvaal. But for the resistance 
offered by Lord Rosmead and by Mr. Garrett, they would have succeeded in 
launching Mr. Chamberlain uj)on an official campaign against the Boers within 
less than twelve months of the surrender of Krugersdorp. They counted 
confidently upon their ability to secure the support of Mr. Chamberlain when- 
ever the time came for the renewal of the Raid under the direct auspices of 
the British Crown. Their capacity to control Mr. Chamberlain was doubted 
by the Boers until the fiasco of the Hush Up Committee and the subsequent 
certificate of honour tendered to Mr. Rhodes by the Colonial Secretary in the 
House of Commons convinced Mr. Kruger that the Party of the Raid held 
Mr. Chamberlain in the hollow of it.s hand. From that moment the Boers 
never wavered in their conviction that war was inevitable. They pressed on 
their armaments, avowedly in order to defend their country against a new and, 
this time, an Imperial Raid. “ What has happened will take place again,” said 
Mr. Kruger to Mr. J. B. Robinson. “What is to prevent Mr. Rhodes and his 
coadjutors from again engineering some diabolical attempt against the indepen- 
dence of my country ? ” 

'J'hc conviction that war was inevitable was accepted quite as readily by 
our military authorities. In “the .statement of the Mobilisation Division,” 
handed in to the Royal Commission by Licut.-Gen. Sir W. G. Nicholson, 
headed “Action taken by the Mobilisation Subdivision to prepare for war in 
South Africa,” the very first paragra{5h runs thus : — 

“ Ever since the Jameson Raid — i.e., from the beginning of 1S95 — a war 
with the South African Republics had been looked upon in the Mobilisation 
Subdivision as .something more than a possibility.” — Appendix A^ol. p. 17. 

The “ more than a possibility ” must mean a probability or a certainty. A 
probability so strong as to approach to a certainty would probably be the 
correct version of the estimate prevailing in the Intelligence Department of 
the Army as to the chance of a renewal of the attack upon the Transvaal. 

The Mobili.sation Department, through its Intelligence Officers, set to work 
to calculate contingencies so as to form an estimate of the forces with which they 
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would have to deal. They compiled a secret handbook entitled “ Military 
Notes,” and issued it to the Army in April, 1898. In this they set forth 
frankly the advantages and disadvantages of different lines of advance through 
the Orange Free State ; they reported upon the communications in Natal north 
of Ladysmith. They calculated to a nicety the millions of cartridges in the 
Boer arsenal, they over-estimated by a dozen the number of the Boer artillery, 
and they somewhat over-estimated the number of men the Boers could put into 
the field at the beginning of the war, although they under-estimated the number 
who subsequently rallied to the cause of the Republics when it became 
evident that their independent existence was in danger. All this information 
was collected and circulated in the avowed belief that war was inevitable. 
The conviction was naturally strengthened by their knowledge of the fact that 
President Kruger’s respectful demand that the dispute should be referred to 
arbitration (May 7th, 1897) had been roughly rejected by Mr. Chamberlain, 
who had taken occasion to revive the phantom of British suzerainty which 
had been abandoned sixteen years before. 

It is unnecessary to go in much detail into these earlier episodes of the 
unofficial war which led up to the war upon which the Royal Commission has 
just reported. Suffice it to say, that before the unofficial war began at the end 
of 1895, the paramountcy of Great Britain was maintained throughout 
Southern Africa by a force of 3,699 men. As the immediate result of the 
state of alarm occasioned by the Raid, “ many steps of more or less importance 
had been taken with a view to placing the British garrison of South Africa in 
a more efficient position for taking the field if required.” — Appendix Volume 
p. 17. Among other things, the number of British troops had been raised from 
3,699, the ante-Raid figure, to 10,289, at which it stood on June ist, 1899. 


22189. {Sir Gmri^e Tanbman Goldie.) 
It might be as well to have on the notes the 
e.vact figures which I have got here. On the 
i-t December, 1896, there were 5,409 men 
in South Africa; on the ist June, 1897, 
there were 8, 154 ; on the 1st December, 

1897, there were 9,593 ; on the ist June, 

1898, there were 9,036 ; on the 1st Decem- 
ber, 189S, there were 8,456 ; on the 1st 
June, 1S99, there were 10,289 > and on the 
1st October there were 22,104. 

The story of the action taken by the 
f military authorities to prepare for the con- 
tingency of war is best told in the words of 
l.ord Wolseley, who was Commander-in- 
Cliief during the whole of this ptcliminary 
period. 

Extracts from Lord Wolseley’s evidence, 
November ayih : — 

The Work of the I.nteli-igence 
Department. 

8701. During, I think, a part of 1S98, and 
certainly in 1S99, we had in South Africa 
a number of officers, selected by myself and 
the staff about me, I think ten or twelve 


clever, intelligent men, whom we sent there 
without any ostensible orders. They 
travelled throughout the country, and it 
was from them that we very largely ob- 
tained our best information with regard to 
the condition of things and the prepara' ions 
that were being made for war. From them 
we obtained, I think I m.iy say, very reliable 
information as to ihe extent to which the 
Boers, Mr. Kruger especially, had laid in 
preparations for the war in the shape of 
guns and warlike maleriel of various sorts — 
ammunition and so on. They also obtained 
for us a very fair estimate of what the Boer 
strength was. To put it in round numbers 
as reported on several occasions, taking the 
sort of average and mean, I think it might 
be put down as 54,000 mounted Boers. 

8703. We were preparing for a war, as far 
as we were allowed to do so, with a people 
who would turn out 54)°°° 
field, very well provided with ammunition 
and with a certain amount of very good 
modern guns. 

Lord Woi.sei.ey’s Warning. 

8714. This question of a war with the 
Boer Power was always a factor in my mind. 
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I would like to go ba:k ns far as 1S96, for I 
jooinlcd out as early as then that \vc ought to 
take precautions, and to take certain measures 
to prepare ourstlvcs for eventualities. In a 
[laper I avrote then, called “ The Strategical 
Importance of the Cape,” for the Secretary of 
Stale, dated 14th February, i8g6, together 
avilh a pajier on the increase required for the 
Army, I wrote as follows: “In considering 
tlie fuliire distribution of oiir snnll Army, it 
is, I think, very desirable we should recon- 
sider our military position in South Africa, 
and especially as to the extent it has been, or 
soon may be, afrected by political events.” 
That is a quotatio.i ; and further on in that 
jiapcr I said — .-'nother quotation; “I would 
recommend adding to the troops in South 
Afiica, including the I att.alion rccom ncn lcd 
by ill.' Colonial Defence Committee, the 
following ! One regiment of Cavalry, one 
balteiy of Horse Artillery, and two batlarons 
of J’oot.” That was as early as iSg6, and I 
pointed out that if tliis was done the Cavalry 
regiment and the baltciy of Royal Artillery 
should be sta ioned in Natal. 

S/iG. I sad: “To anyone who knows 
Soiilh .Africa well it must he evident that the 
jwesent stale of things,” (this is in the same 
paper), “the e.xisling disttilnilion of power 
in South Africa cannot long conlimie. To 
give any future rcdistrihuti.m of it an Kiiglish 
character wc should be strong there. .At 
yncsenl, and, indeed, ever since we pulled 
down our Hag after our dc‘’citat Majul a, the 
Africander has believed the Hocr Power to be 
superior to ours, and Dr, Ja ncson'.s recent 
surrender and llic policy it has forced upon 
us, will inevitably tend to strengthen this 
belief.” 

IIi.s Dr-M.-vNit roa REiNFORcnMcxTi;. 

8720. .At the time you wrote this in 1S96, 
you thouglit this addition would have made 
the pos tion in South Africa a safe one, as 
regards the Hoers ? — No, surely not. I could 
not think wc should fight the Ilocr Power 
with a weak brigade of cavalry, a brigade of 
infantry', and two batteries of artillery’, but it 
would be a very good advance guard to hold 
your advanced position until you could send 
rcinforccmcn's to it. I also said in my 
]iaper ; “ The presence of this cavalry 
brigade, etc., in Natal would have a steady- 
ing efl'cet upon the Doers, and joined to a 
strong brigade of infantry from Cape Town, 
and the battalion now at Marilzburg, would 


always enable us, in case of nc.d, to lake up 
a strong forw.ard position, cither near Lady- 
smith in Natal, or on the Transvaal territory 
beyond Newcastle, on what is locally known 
as the Berg, or at Ilarrismith in the Orange 
Free State.” Those were two strong little 
positions for such a force. 

S727. Then five months afterwards, again 
in 1S96, I addressed the Secretary of State 
on the subject of increasing Hie Natal garri- 
son, and I pointed out that in order to have 
a full brigade of cavalry and a brigade of foot 
to occupy the position known as the Diggnrs- 
berg, wc still required a regiment of cavalry, 
a battery of horse artillery, and two battalions 
of foot. 

Kxlracts from Lord Lansdownc's evi- 
dence 

212S9. The garrison of South Africa was 
increased by one regiment of c.avalry and 
three batteries of artillery instead of one 
battery of artillery, as projioscd by Lord 
Wolselcy, and by four ba'.lilions of in- 
fantry, inslc.ad of two battalions of infantry, 
as proposed by Lord W'olscicy. 

Mr. CH.\Miii:RU.MN’s Demand. 

21295. 'J'hc force which w.as at fir.st 
applied for by tlie Secretary of State for 
tlie Colonies would iiave consisted of three 
regiments of cavalry and two batteries of 
artillery, and the estimated cost would have 
been 500,000 ; your letter argued for a 
reduction to the amounts I have previously 
stated, viz., ;f20o,ooo. 

21296. [Sir Gforffc' Tuuhmnn Cohiic.) After 
consultation with your colleagues ? — Ves, the 
thing came before the Cabinet, and was 
discussed with that result. 

21297. [Chairman.) AVith the outcome 
that it was reduced from what had been pro-- 
posed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonics to the amounts which were actually 
sent ? — Ves. 

2129S. [Viscount Esher.) On what do you 
suppose the Secretary of .State for the 
Colonies based that demand which the Chair- 
man has just read out for a specific number 
of troops.? — It is verj’ liarcl for me to say, but 
the question, as I said just now, came before 
the Cabinet, and the decision of the Cabinet, 
for which the whole Cabinet is responsible, 
was that the smaller force should be sent. 

21299, [Chairman.) Looking back on the 
correspondence, I think, from the previous 
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Idler, on the 5th April, it is quite dear that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s observations were based on 
the Intelligence Division’s papers, and on the 
perusal of General Goodenough’s despatch of 
the 13th December, 1S96? — Mo doubt. 

The Result of the Jameson Raid. 

The activity of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment began the year after the Jameson Raid. 
As General Sir John Ardagh said in h's 
evidence : — 

5057. The Jameson Raid altered the 
circumstances very much. It increased the 
open antagonism between the Transvaal 
Government and the British Government. 
Before the Jameson Raid the tension was 
between the Uitlanders and the Transvaal 
Government ; but it became a national matter 
after the Jameson Raid. 

Extracts from Sir John Ardagh’s evidence, 
October 31st, 1902 

5022. I took over the Intelligence Depart- 
ment a few months after the Jameson Raid, 
so that a good deal of attention was directed 
at that moment on the condition of feeling 
existing in the Transvaal, and particularly in 
Johannesburg. Of course the differences of 
opinion between the Uitlanders and President 
Kruger’s Government had been going on and 
increasing and ripening for- a good many 
years, but they came to a head at that time 
in consequence of the Jameson Raid and the 
Johannesburg Revolution, and it became 
evident to a good many people that there 
must be a struggle sooner or later. I thought 
and hoped myself in i8g6, that if the actual 
outbreak of the struggle was procrastinated, 
the necessity for it might die away altogether, 

' because at that time the mines were increasing 
in their production by leaps and bounds, and 
as the mines increased, the Uitlander clement, 
and particularly the British-speaking element, 
went on also increasing. 

Sir John Ardagh’s Hope for Peace. 

I should say that in 1896 there were prob- 
ably 100,000 white Uitlanders in the Trans- 
vaal, and if the mines were to go on at the 
same rate, that 100,000 would go on con- 
stantly increasing ; and I hoped that a time 
might arrive when the Uitlander element 
yould be so enormously powerful in the 


country, and so overwhelmingly superior to 
the Boer.s in numbers and in org.anisation 
and intelligence, that the revolution wouM 
be a tranquil one. I expressed that view 
several times to my superiors in the War 
Office in the course of 1S96, but I still urged 
that we ought to prepare for what possibly 
might happen any day, which was that the 
Boers having become so powerful, and having 
armed themselves, and having the great sup- 
port which the creation of the Bond in Cape 
Colony had given them, might make up their 
minds that they w'cre strong enough to face the 
British and force us into war — which actuary 
happened. 

How THE Question might have been 
Settled, 

5023. But at that time, in spite of these 
preparations, and the whole menacing atti- 
tude of the Boers, you thought that in the 
immediate present there was a reasonable 
prospect of avoiding war? — That there was 
a reasonable prospect, and there was a very 
gtcat prize in reach by promoting the avoid- 
ance of war as much as possible, because 
time was entirely in our favour, time brought 
a constant increase in the number of the 
Uitlanders, who are mainly British, and 
when it came to the fact that for every able- 
bodied Boer there were half a dozen 
Uitlanders, it would have been impossible 
to prevent the Uitlanders getting possession 
of the country. 

5024. And that you think might have 
taken place w'ithout any rupture between 
that country and ourselves ?— I think if we 
had been able to stave off war it is not at all 
unlikely that it -would have happened say 
about this year or next year. 

5025. Without our it.terference ? — Yes. 

5026. And, therefore, was the nature of 
your representations meant to be that every- 
thing should be avoided which could bring 
on a rupture from our side? — Yes, the 
essence of my recommendation w-as that we 
should prepare for a rup!ure, but that, if 
possible, we should avoid it. 

Force Necessary to Defend Natal. 

5032. In 1S9G and 1S97, looking to the 
situation that you have been describing, did 
you make representations that the garri ^on:. 
ought to be increased in South Africa? — 
Yes, 

D ’ 
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5033. Officially?—! was in ilaily ciunmu- 
nicalion with the Comniandcr-in-CIiicf, 1ml 
wliat I said was, pcrliai^s, not so far as llie 
Coinmander-in-ChicT was willing to go. Tlie 
CoinniniKler-iii-Cliicf would, 1 believe, have 
rccomincudcd nntch more comprehensive 
military steps being ta?;cn. 

5034. Then the Commander - in - Chief 
%\ ould have had more comjuchcnsivc jnepa- 
rations ? — Yes. 

5033. Were they for defence only or to 
picjiarc for the .attack n liich you considered 
the best policy? — To prepare for the attack. 

5036. But for defence alone did you form 
any estimate at that time of what addition 
ought to be made to the garrisons?— I think 
the only figures that I mentioned were 
eo,ooo men. 

5037, Would that have been sufi'icienl to 
defend Nnt.al?— I think it would. 

Y'AS ftlE OOVEJl.V.MEXT WaKNEIJ? 

5045. I (piile understand what you say, 
that a good many of your communications 
were made personally, both to the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief and to the Secretary of 
Stale ; but to sum up the matter, you did in 
your official position as Director of Military 
Intelligence bring ofllcially before both the 
Commandcr-in-Chief and the Secretary of 
State your view.s on all these points that you 
have just mentioned to us? — Yes, I wrote at 
considerable length in 1S96 on the point, 
and, I think, pretty eshaustively. 

5046. And I think we had it in the state- 
ment from the Intelligence Division that the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies having 
had reports communicated to him, expressed 
his acknowledgments of their value on 
lu’o occasions in 1S97? — Yes, the Intelli- 
gence Department was in very constant 
communication with the Colonial Office. In 
fact, it always is, but at that time more so 
than usual. 

5047. So that the Government, so far as 
your responsibility is concerned, were fully 
informed of the view that you took of the 


position in South Africa? — I think I ni.iy 
say that they were quite fully informed, 

Fui.i, Kxowi.r.nci: of Bokii Akmamenis 
A.\D Tintiii Schemes. 

5102. Asa matter of fact, from informa- 
tion that ive received, we always knew the 
number of cannons, IMasims, guns, amiminj- 
lion, powder, and everything else, that were 
being supplied to anyone that we v.-erc 
interested in. 

5216. {Sir John Edge.') As a matter ol 
fact, had you information in March or April, 
1S97, that the Boers were preparing for wai, 
and would advance in tiiree directions on or 
before the outbreak of rvar, namely, on 
Mafeking and Rhodesia, on Kimberley, and 
on the railway lines favourable for cutting 
Warrcnlon, Colcsbcrg and Aliwal? — Yes, 
we used (o receive very frequent information 
about what the Boers were proposing to do. 
They were singularly talkative, and the)- 
were not at all particul.tr whom they spoke 
to, so tliat up to the last we gcner.ally had 
no difficulty in finding out what they really 
meant to do, about the invasion of Natal, 
for instance, 

5217. Then yon bad no doubt, at any rate, 
that they intended to attack us even so far 
b.ack as March, 1S97? — Yes, and we h.ad 
begun already making preparations at Kim- 
berley, whiclt was the most important place 
of the three. 

5218. 1 think I am correct in saying that 
the intention of the Boers that was indicated 
to you early in 1897 was subsequently carried 
out ?-^Yes. 

IDii) Lord Laxspownf. Rf.ad the 
Rkforts ? ■ 

From Lord Lansdownc’s evidence tlicrc 
appear to be some doubts whctlicr tlic 
Secretary of Stale for Y'ar ever read Sir 
John Ardagh's warnings until just before 
the war. 


The Royal Commission reports on this subject as follows : — 

We were definitely informed by Lord Lansdowne that the papers of the 
Intelligence Division were never officially communicated -to him as the basis of 
any proposals through the regular channel, i.c., by order of the Commander- 
rn-Chief. There arises therefore this somewhat c.xtraordinary stale of affair.s, 
that the Secretary of State for War first had his attention specifically directed 
to important War Office papers by the Secretary of Stale for the Colonies, to 
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whom they liad been communicated in a sufficiently formal manner to enable 
him to use them officially, and to enable the Secretary of Stale for^^'ar to send 
an official reply. It is not, of course, alleged that these papers were 
suppressed; on the contrary, we know that a handbook was prepared from 
them, which was supplied to officers in South Africa, and afterwards presented 
to Parliament. Put it is essential that the system of the future should provide, 
and it no doubt will provide, that the information collected by what is 
presumabl}’’ the best means obtainable, shall be avowedly and necessarily the 
ibundation of the plans for offence and defence proposed or adopted by the 
authorities responsible for that duly. — (Pp. 22-23.) 


]v\li.acl from Lord Lansdownc’s evidence, 
.tbarcli 26tli, 1903 

The Conuniision have seen .'Oarc impor- 
tant collections of notes on the Sonili 
African Republics which were prepared by 
Sir John Ardagh ; those collections of 
notes were not put oflicially before me by 
tlic Commander-in-Chief, but I became 
•aware of their existence and T asked the 
Director-General to supply me with a copy 
of them. 

210S0. (Vheonni EsJtcr.) Is tlrnt a little 
book 3’ou arc .speaking of?— .-V little buff 
book. 

210S1. [Chairmat:.) But the little buff 
hook was jrractically a summary of the mote 
detailed papers which were written in the 
Intelligence Department at that time? -I 
am afraid we arc at cro.is-purposcs ; I think 
the buff book you have in your mind is a 
later compilation which I have sxen, which 
is of folio size. 

21082. Is’o? — The one I mean is .a little 
duodecimo almost, or small octavo. 

210S3. That is the one I mean— Notes 'm 
the \Var. 

( Viscount Esher. ) Is that the one (ex- 
hibitiug a svtall bool: to the wit/tess) ? — Vcs. 

2108.;. (Chairman.) That book is a 
^,p^^‘.maiy of the more detailed papers which 
were in the Intelligence Dcpaitment at that 
lime ? — Yes. 

21085. die detailed papers, I 

imagine, not only the buff book? — I may 
liavc seen some of them, but I have no 
recollection of any of those papers having 
been submitted to me formally by the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief. 

21086. (Viseonni Eshe>-.) Would it have 
been liis duty to submit them to you ? — I 
think so. 

21087. Distinctly his duty? — His duly, 
and not that of the Director of Military 
Intelligence, 


210SS. (Chairman.) IJcc.nisc the jtajicis 
begin — I hold them here in my Land — with 
nth June, 1S96, a paper written by Colonel 
.Mtliam and another longer paper written 
by Sir John .\rdaghin October of that year ; 
you do not think you had those papers 
IcroTc you in 1S96 ? — I do not think so ; I 
may hax'c seen some of them. 

210S9. (Viscount Esher.) Would there not 
be a note on the papers themselves if they 
h.ad been to you? — Probabh’, but the Com- 
mission, of course, has ample opportunity of 
c.alling for the papers. 

Wtir.N DID Loud Laxsdowni: ofex itis 
Eves ? 

21090. [Chairman.) It bears on tlie point 
at what time your attention was drawn to 
the possibilities of an outbreak of the war ? — 
I'es, but I will not labour that point, because 
I fully admit that during the summer of tSgg 
and before that little book came into my 
hands I was aware that there was a possi- 
bility of war and that I had often discussed 
it both with the Comraander-in-Chief and 
with the Director of Military Intelligence. 

21091. In 1S99?— In 1S99. 

21092. But not earlier than that? — It is 
very difficult for me to tell you to-day the 
precise moment at which I became awaic 
that there was a possibility of hostilities. It 
was a matter of common notoriety berorc 
1S99 that the Boers were difficult to deal 
with politically, and that they were making 
lueparations. 

21093. The paper I allude to of Sir John 
Ardagh’s, in October, 1S96, is a long and 
able paper dealing with the whole subject 
historically, and showing the prcixtrations 
which the Boers were making, and it 
contains near the end the following sentence : 
“ For the immediate present there seems to 
lie a reasonable prospect of tranquillit}-, in 
spite of warlike prcpar.alion.s, menacing 
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langungc, and oppressive legislation,” and 
the -whole tenour of the paper was that we 
ought to have been making preparations 
also, or at any rate have the preparations of 
the Boers in our mind ; do you think you 
did not see that paper in 1S9G? — I doubt 
whether I saw it in 1S96; I am afraid I 
cannot now tell you the exact moment when 
I first saw it, but the Commission has no 
doul)l been informed that we did in fact add 
to the strength of tlic garrison of South 
Africa before 1809. 

Did Lord ^VotsDIXY not send on the 
Retor'i s ? 

21094. [Visccutil Es/tcr,) Must there not 
be something radically wrong with a system 
under which a paper of tiiat degree of 
importance does not automatically go to the 
Secretary of State? In no other Depart- 
ment would a paper of such importance not 
go to the head of the Department as far as I 
know?— The question I think would be 
whether the paper was one which the 
Commandcr-in-Chicf thought it his duly to 
lay before Ills Majesty's Government. 

21095. Do you not think that was a very 
wide discretion to leave to the Commandcr- 
in-Chicf?— I do not think so ; he might 
receive advice that he did not think worth 
passing on. 

21096. (Chairman.) I do not w.ant to 
press you. Lord Lansdownc, as to the actual 
fact of when you saw those papers, but I 
jubt want to get quite clear before the Com- 
mission whether you did see them anything 
approaching to the time at which they were 
written. There is another paper, therefore, 
to which I want to refer, written in the 
Intelligence Department by Colonel Altham, 
in September, 189S, which is hc.adcd 
“ Frontier Defence in South Africa in a M'ar 
against the Dutch Republic.” Have you 
any recollection of that paper?— I have a 
recollection of it because I have h.ad it 
amongst my papers, and have looked at it 
lately, but I am afraid I cannot tell you the 
precise moment it c.amc into my hands. 

21097. At the beginning it had this sen- 
tence : “At the outbreak of such a war we 
shall at first be in a decided numerical 
inferiority ; moreover we should have to face 
the problem of protecting a very long frontier, 
and should be handicapped with a certain 
amount of disloyalty (passive if not active) 


within our own borders ; at least a mouth or 
six weeks must elapse before any appreciable 
reinforcements could arrive from England or 
India.” That summarised the situation very 
well ? — Yes, we were ahv.ays fully aware that 
a delay of that kind was inevitable. 

Lord L.tNSDowNE’s E.^i'eanations. 

2109S. And at the end there were con- 
clusions under five heads pointing out that it 
was necessary' to provide for speedy mobilisa- 
tion, for transport, for defence schemes, and 
for the dispatch of reinforcements ; that was 
in 1S9S, before the date at which you say 
you became fully aware that a war was 
possible? — Yes, Perhaps the best way in 
which I can put it to the Commission is this, 
that I was aware not only in 1S9S, but before 
th.at, that there was a possibility of hostilities ; 
it w.as really a matter of common knowledge. 
I do not wish for a moment to suggest that 
upon the mere point of the possibility of 
hostilities I required any special warning. 

21099. But it was not brought officially 
before you by the proper channel— namely, 
through the Commandcr-in-Chief, as far as 
you know at that time? Tliis detailed in- 
formation in the Intelligence Department 
was not brought before you by the Com- 
mnndcr-in-Chicf before 1S99, I think you 
said ? — The information must have come 
before me much sooner than that, because we 
added to the South African garrison in iSgS, 
and, therefore, I must have heard something 
about it before that time. 

The Cabinet must have been 
Informed. 

2110D. May I put another question, as to 
which, of course, you will have to consider 
how far you can give us information ? Did 
you consider it your duly to lay that state of 
matters before the Cabinet at that time — in 
1S9S, say? — I am sure that it was brought 
before the Cabinet in 1S98, because the 
additions which were made to the garrison 
were made with the sanction of the Cabinet. 

21 loi. So that the Cabinet were aware, as 
is brought out in these papers, that the Boers 
were making warlike preparations, which 
could only be intended for war with this 
country, as early as 1S9S at any rate? — 
Certainly. 

21 102. Any c.'rlier, do you think?— I 
cannot say. 
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21103. Eccause, as I say, in these papers 
avrilten in 1896 the same danger is pointed 
out ? — I am afraid I cannot say avhetiier the 
Cabinet had that information in 1S96 or 
not. 

Extract from evidence given ^^arch 27th. 
1903. 

FujtTiiER Exri.AN‘.-vnoN' iiv Loud 
Lansdowni;. 

212S9. I am anxious to avoid leaving the 
Commission under the impression that the 
documents U]ion which that collection of 
notes was founded were unknown to me 
until iSgg. When they first became known 
to me — because, as you remember, they are 
documents of different dates— I c.annot tax 
my memory to say, but I think it ciiiitc 
possible, considering my intimate relations 
with Sir John Ardagh, of which I spoke 
yesterday, that roon after they were written 
they were informally made known to me : 
some, at any rate, of them may have been. 
^Vhat I w ished to convey to the Commission 
was this, that those documents were never 
pul before me by the Commander-in-Chicf 
as a justification of a demand for important 


measures designed to strengthen our position 
in South Africa. That was the object of my 
statement, and, indeed, as far as my memory 
serves me I cannot recollect any formal de- 
mand for precautionary measures of such a 
kind between Lord A\'olseley‘s proposals, 
which were embodied in his minute of i8g6, 
and his big demand which was put in the 
minute of June, 1S99. I do not think there 
was anything between the two. 

Sir John .-\rdngh wrote on .September 3rd, 
1897, to the Ccncral Commanding in Chi fin 
South Africa on the sulijcct of tliese rein- 
forcements : — 

3. The number of Imperial troops in tire 
Colony has recently been increased, as a 
prccauliottary and pacific demonstration 
rendered necessary by the altitude of the 
South African Repitblic, and in no way in- 
tended to afford ground for a suspicion that 
aggressive action was contemplated, nor is it 
desired that the disposition of the troops in 
tlie Colony should be otlier than such as 
ordiirar)' defensive and administrative re- 
quirements render expedient. — Kc'port A/>- 
pctuHx, p. 190. 


The Intelligence Department therefore did its duly. But General Ardagh’s 
memoranda shared the fate of Colonel Sloflei’s desp.atchcs, in which he foretold 
to the rulers of the .Second Empire the incvit.able result of a war with Germany. 
'J'hey never seemed to have been read by the Ministers re.sponsible for our 
armaments. 'J'he parallel between the Second Empire on tire eve of Sedan 
and the Unionist Administration in 1899 is disagreeably close. 

• The ]io3'al Commission judicially sum up the result of the evidence 
before them. They say : — 

56. The consideration of the official records and the relative evidence 
sufficiently establishes the main fact that for at least three years before the 
outbreak of the War the Intelligence Department of the War Office had been 
fully aware of the warlike preparations in the Republics, and had recognised 
that the only object of these preparations could be to provide for hostilities 
with the British Government. If then the outbreak of the \\''ar found us 
unjwepared, it is necessary to discriminate between the causes which contri- 
buted to unpreparedness. 
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niAl-TER i\. 


^[l:. Ciivmiseiu.mn's RrsroxMr.iMTV. 

In ihc criticism uliich this Report has evoked one point has been some- 
what strangely overlooked. 'I’hc fact that Mr. Chamberlain in the spring of 
I S97 a>ked for reinforcements for South Africa and insisted upon the danger 
of tlie military jjosiiion in Xatal has been referred to by some newspapers 
a.-, if it demonstrated the prescience of the Colonial Secretary. But lho.se 
w ho express this view ignore with singular unanimity the fact that in the spring 
of 1S97 Mr. Chamberlain was conducting negotiations with the Transvaal 
( if)verninent which at any moment might have led to war. We were almo.st 
in the ultimatum stage when on March Cth, 1897, Mr. Chamberlain, in the 
words of the Royal Commission, “ required ” that the Transvaal Government 
should repeal the .Aliens Immigration Act. '• There can be little doubt,” says 
the Report, that “ a refusal of the Transvaal Government to comply would 
have led to war.” — Report, p. 6. 

It is an instructive commentarj- upon the methods of the new diplomacy 
that Mr. Chamberlain launched that quasi ultimatum almost exactly a month 
before he bethought him that the South African garrisons were inadequate. 
He wrote his despatch “requiring” the repeal of the Aliens Acton March 6th. 
But it was not till .April 5th that he wrote to the ^Va^ Office to warn Lonl 
Lairsdowne that “grave que.stions are now pending” th.at “a despatch would 
be delivered by the British Agent at Pretoria,” which, although not containing 
“ anything which could be construed as an ultimatum,” might, in view of the 
Boer preparations for war, suggest to “ the more reckless of their advi.sers 
some step which Her M.ajesty’s Government could not overlook or even go 
so far as to initiate aggressive actions.” The weaker Power, locally, was 
m.tking demands upon the stronger Power which if rejected meant war, and 
so within a fortnight of the presentation of a despatch which might have 
brought on immediate war Mr. Chamberlain informs the War Office of what 
he is after and a.sks for reinforcements ! 

Ami what reinforcements ! 'I’he demand put forward by the Colonial 
.Secretary is, that in order to prepare British South Africa for a war with the 
Transvaal, three regiments of cavalry and two batteries of artillery should be 
sent out, and that steps .should be taken to enrol local levies! That was 
the way in which the Colonial Secretary gauged the military situation. He 
had 6,303 soldiers in .South Africa; he was threatening the Boers with war if 
they did not do his bidding. To overcome the.se Boers we had to put in 
the field 448,000 armed men. But in April, 1897, the Colonial Secretary 
was quite satisfied that the despatch of three cayalry regiments and two 
batteries of artillery with etjuipment for 3,000 Colonial levies would have 
en.abled us to cope with the Boers. Of all the preposterous miscalculations 
during this South .Afric.in muddle the most monstrous surely was Mr. 
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Chaml)erlain’s estimate in 1S97 of the forces which wouhl justify iiim in 
contemplating war against tire Transvaal. 

The following are the passages in the Report relating to this remarkable 
and generally OA’erlooked episode in the story of the South African '\\kar. 

“On the 15th and 26th December of the same year, 1S96, the Colonial 
Secretar}’- sent two despatches to the Transvaal Government, stating in the first 
that the new ' Aliens Immigration Law, imposing restrictions upon free 
immigratiop into the Transvaal, infringed the London Convention, and in the 
second that recent procedure of the Republic with regard to extradition 
treaties between theniselves and Foreign Powers ‘ led to a distinct, though no 
doubt an unintentional breach of the London Convention.’ By a despatch 
on 6th March, 1S97, Mr. Chamberlain required that the Aliens Immigration 
Act should be revoked. There can be little doubt that a refusal of the 
Trans\’aal Government to comply would have led to war, and it will be 
subsequently shown how serious a view of the crisis was taken by the Imperial 
Authorities. The Transvaal Government, however, in a reply dated the 7th'Ma)-, 
1897, yielded on the point immediately at issue, though not admitting the 
Aliens Act to be a breach of the London Convention, and suggested the 
reference of other alleged breaches of the Convention to external 
arbitration, 

“ 43. It has been pointed out that between the 6th March, 1897, when Mr. 
Chamberlain’s despatch demanding the repeal of the Aliens Immigration Act 
was sent, and the 5th ISIay, 1897, when the Transvaal Government yielded 
upon this point, a dangerous crisis occurred.” On the ist April, 1897, the 
effectives of all ranks in South Africa amounted to 6,303 men, with a mountain 
battery of six guns. In May, 1897, this force was strengthened by the 
despatch to Natal of two additional battalions of infantry and three batteries 
of field artillery. The total strength in South Africa thus raised stood at the 
beginning of December, 1897, at a total of 9,593 effectives of all ranks, of 
whom 4,019 were in Cape Colony, and 5,574, with 24 field guns, were in 
Natal.” 

The only witness examined upon this subject was Lord Lansdowne. 


21289. (Chairman.) M.-iy I tlraw your 
altenlion to a correspondence with which we 
liave been furnished bel%yeen the Colonial 
Office and War Office in 1S97, in which ^Ir. 
Chamberlain acknowledges having seen those 
papers which had been communicated to him 
iby the Intelligence Division, and the War 
Office on the 29th April went into detail in 
the matter. 

21291; The correspondence to which 1 
allude proceeded on the fact that the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had seen 
the papers in the Intelligence Division, 
which, therefore, must have been those first 
on the series, those of 1S96, because this is in 
1897, and on April 14th, 1S97, Mr. Graham, 
the Under Secretary, wrote that he was 
directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to 
request that he would draw the particular 
attention of the Marquess of Lansdowne to 
reports furnished to this Department from 
time to time by the Director of Militarj' 


Intelligence, and especially to the letters 
from Major Altham and Major Northcote, of 
the Sth and i6th March. Did not that point 
at larger preparations being made than tho^e 
which you have mentioned just now ?— I 
should have thought that passage pointed 
rather to raids perhaps on a considerable 
scale, than to an invasion in force ; but, at 
any rate, the outcome of those discussions 
was the gradual increase of the garrison to 
which reference has just been made. 

This despatch had been preceded by a 
longer one marked "Secret and Immediate,’’ 
dated Downing Street, 5ih April, 1897, and 
addressed by the Colonial Office to the Wur 
Office. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Lettlk. 

The text of this letter is as follows ! — 

Sir, — I am directed by Mr. Secietary 
Chamberlain to request that you will submit 
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to the Marquess of Lansdowiie the following 
observations upon the present situation of 
affairs in South Africa. 

Grave questions are norv pending between 
Her Majesty’s Government and that of the 
South African Republic, the ultimate issue 
of which, cannot with any certainty be fore- 
seen. As Lord Lansdowne is aware, from 
the information compiled by the Director of 
hlilitary Intelligence (to whom Mr. Chamber- 
lain desires to express his acknowledgments 
for the valuable reports communicated to 
this Department from time to time), the 
Transvaal Government have been, and are 
still, importing vast quantities of munitions 
of war of all descriptions. It is understood 
that they hive obtained the services of a 
considerable number of persons, of Conti- 
nental origin, trained to the use of artillery 
and modern arms generally, and there is a 
powerful party within the State, who are 
urging the denunciation of the London Con- 
vention ; and even a resort to offensive 
measures. 

Mr. Chamberl.ain still hopes and believes 
that a satisfactory settlement of the present 
difficulties may be arrived at without a resort 
to arms. Such a contingency will certainly 
not at present arise from any action on the 
part of Her M.ajesty’s Government ; for, 
though certain despatches relating to recent 
breaches of the London Convention will be 
delivered by the British Agent at Pretoria to 
the Government of the South African Re- 
public in about two weeks’ time, they do not 
contain anything which could be construed 
as an ultimatum ; and it is possible that they 
may lead to a lengthened diplomatic corre- 
spondence. 

On the other hand, in view of the enormous 
and continued military preparations of the 
Transvaal Government, Mr. Chamberlain 
cannot conceal from himself the possibility 
that the latter, feeling themselves in a position 
of strength, and knowing that the Bi ish 
possessions in South Africa are comparatively 
defenceless against an attack from that side, 
may .allow themselves to be carried away by 
the more reckless of their advisers, and lake 
some step which Her hlajesty’s Government 
could not overlook, or even go so far as to 
initiate aggressive action. 

In these circumstances the adoption by 
Her Majesty’s Government of adequate 
measures of precaution becomes a matter of 
pressing importance. It cannot be doubted 


that the Transvaal Government are alive to 
the advantage of securing an initial success, 
which would bring over to their side a large 
number of secret sympathisers in the colonies, 
and thereby increase the political even more 
than the militarj' difficulties with which Her 
Majesty’s Government would have to con- 
tend. From the information in the posses- 
sion of this Department, it would appear that 
the programme of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment in the event of hostilities, include-, 
besides a movemerrt on Natal, a raid upon 
the Kimberley mines, which appear to be in 
no position to resist attack, and the destruc- 
tion, with the assistance or connivance of 
the Government of the Orange Free State, 
of the bridges over the Orange River. 

From a perusal of General Goodenough’s 
despatch to the War Office of the 30th 
September last, and of the reports made by 
Major Altham to the Intelligence Division, 
Mr. Chamberlain gathers that Her Majesty’s 
forces at present in South Africa, in the 
event of an outbreak of hostilities, would, 
from their scanty numbers and the in- 
sufficiency of artillerj’ and other war material, 
probably be unable even to protect the 
frontiers until the arrival of an expedition 
from home. 

In such an event, apart from the advantage 
which, as already pointed out, would arise 
to the Boers from a success in the opening of 
the campaign. Her Majesty’s Government 
would have to reckon with the feeling of 
indignation which would be excited among 
the loyal colonists, who would reproach the 
Government for having neglected— though 
with ample time for preparation — to fake 
adequate measures for their safety; and 
Mr. Chamberlain cannot contemplate such 
a possibility without the gravest concern. 

It has been suggested by Sir John Ardagh, 
in response to private inquiries from this 
Department, that, as, in the event of no 
other forces being available, it would be 
necessary, at the outset, to obtain the co- 
operation of Colonial levies, 3,000 sets of 
arms and equipment, with a supply of 300 
rounds per rifle, and 1,500 sets of Mounted 
Infantry saddlery, should be despatched to 
each of the Colonies of the Cape and Natal ; 
but Mr. Chamberlain, while inviting Lord 
Lansdowne’s earnest consideration to this 
suggestion, has some doubts whether the 
organisation of such a force, hastily collected, 
unacquainted with its officers, and imperfectly 
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disciplined, "would of itself meet the neces- 
sities of the case, though it would doubtless 
prove most useful if supported by a sufficient 
number of Imperial troops. 

These, however, are questions for the 
Secretary of State for War and his military 
ad\-isers ; and the object of the present letter 
is that Mr. Chamberlain’s views on the 
situation may be clearly placed before Lord 
Lansdowne, on whom rests the responsibility 
of deciding what military measures should 
be taken, to safeguard the interests of the 
Empire in South Africa at the present 
juncture. 

I am. Sic., 

(Signed) Fred Graham. 
The Under Secretary of Slate, War Office. 

Lord Lansdowne’s Reply. - 

To this letter Lord Lansdowne replied on 
the 29th April, 1897, ackno-wledging Mr. 
Chamberlain’s warning, and replying to his 
proposals in detail. The following are the 
salient passages of Lord Lansdowne’s reply : 

9. The force at first applied for by the 
Secretary’ of Slate for the Colonies was to 
have consisted of three regiments of cavalry 
and two batteries of arlillciy, and an estimate 
was prepared in this office upon the assump- 
tion that the cavalry were to be sent out at 
full foreign strength for service abroad, that 
the artillery was to be horse artillery, that 
the force tvas to take with it a suitable 
amount of land transport, and that it might 
be required to leave this country with as 
little loss of time as possible, a condition 
which necessarily enhances the cost of trans- 
port. The cost of sending out a force under 
■such conditions would probably have 
amounted to ^500,000, and when the matter 
was discussed by Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Lansdowne with some of their colleagues it 
was considered that the expense was greater 
than w'as justified by the circumstances. It 
■n-as indicated for Lord Lansdowne’s guidance 
that the total outlay should not exceed 
;^20o,ooo, and Mr, Chamberlain suggested 
that a force of, say, two regiments of cavalry 
on the home establishment of horses, and 
two batteries of field, instead of horse artil- 
lery', might suffice, and that no land transport 
should be taken. 

II. Such a force would, therefore, he on 
the one hand more cosily than the conditions 
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l.aid down by H.M, Government admit, and 
on the other hand be insufficient to guarantee 
the safety of the frontier. 

12. The question of wliat force is required 
in South Africa appears to Lord Lansdowne 
to depend mainly upon political conditions 
which are not, so far as he is able to judge, 
very clearly defined at present. 

13. It is evident from the Colonial Office 
letter that there is considerable room for 
doubt with regard to the attitude of the 
Transv.aal Government, and that it is im- 
possible to predict whether in certain events 
that Government will take the offensive, or 
if it should do so, at wliat points. The force 
likely to be required in tlie event of war has 
been estimated at between 30,000 and qo,ooo 
men. 

17. Pending the arrival of so large a force 
it appears to be open to question whether, 
upon purely military grounds, there is much 
to be gained by sending out small additional 
bodies of troops for service on the frontier. 

20. On the other hand, Lord Lansdowne 
does not for a moment question the sound- 
ness of the conclusion that, partly for the 
purpose of strengthening our diplomacy in 
.South Africa and partly in vierv of the effect 
produced on the minds of the Colonists, we 
should not remain inactive in the face of the 
preparations recently made by President 
Kruger, and apparently still in progress, and 
he has therefore considered in concert with 
his military advisers what steps would, within 
the financial limit referred to in paragraph 9, 
be most effectual both as a demonstratio.i 
and as a reinforcement. 

23. It is accordingly intended to send at 
once to .South Africa three batteries of field 
artillery. An additional battalion of in- 
fantry will also be sent. 

24. The cost of sending a force thus com- 
posed is shown in Table C attached to this 
letter, and falls within the limit of ,^200,003 
already referred to. 

Reikforce.\ie:>{ts Sent. 

Lord Lansdowne was asked, when before 
the Royal Commission — 

21293, Do you think that that increase 
met the representation of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies at that time? He 
made the guarded reply : We thought so at 
the time. _ 
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This brings us up lo ihc beginning of 1898, when Lord Milner first began 
to take a liand in the game. On February ist, 1S9S, he sent liomc a 
despatch to the Colonial Office calling attention to “ a very serious defect in 
our militar}' arrangements in South Africa -viz., the want of transport. He 
concluded his despatch by the .significant remark : — 

“ My duty is discliarged when I have directed your attention to a fact 
which has such an important bearing upon policy, and have urged you, as I 
desire most earnestly to do, to bring the matter under the notice of the U'ar 
Ofiicc.” — Report, p. 191. 

iifr. Chamberlain held this despatch over for nearly three weeks, and then 
sent it to the War Office, declaring that it demanded Lord Lansdowne’s 
“ most earnest attention.” 


I.oni) TviiLN'Ku OPENS THE, Bale. . . 

Lord Milner, however, lost no time in opening the campaign against liie 
.South African Republic. On February 23, 1898, lie sent the following 
confidential despatch to Mr. (Jhambcrlain : — 


Sir, — The action of the Prcsiilent of the 
.South African Republic in suddenly dis- 
inissincj tlie Cliiof Justice may lead to .serious 
consequences to the whole of South Africa, 
and seems to render it dcsir.able to review 
the present position of our relations with 
the Govermnenl of the South African 
Republic. 

Into the legality of the dismissal of the 
Chief Justice, or the question whetlicr it is 
in conflict with tlic cng.agcmcnts of the 
Republic towards Great Britain, as the Chief 
Justice appears to suggest in Ins letter to the 
President, I do not propose now to enter. 
Nor will I discuss its possible consequences 

afiecting the interests of British subjects, 
dm tlic fact that the President should have 
taken a step which, I venture to think, n ill 
i)e condemned in every civilised community 
as striking a fatal blow at the independence 
and auihority of tlie Judicial body, indicatc.s 
a complete indiflercncc to pub'ic opinion 
and is c.sju‘cially of evil augnry for the 
lieaceful and satisfactory .seltlcmenl of the 
numerous questions outstanding, or likely to ' 
arise in the near future, between Her 
Majesty’s Government and tlie Government 
of the South African Republic, 

I may divide these questions into three 
classes : — 

First. — There arc those in which repre* 
sentalions have been addressed to the 
Government of the Republic, lo wliich we 
require an answer. In this connection I 
may refer to the removal of the Deeds 
Registry from Swaziland to Pretoria, and 


tlic compulsory use of the Dutch language 
therein ; the ajipointmcnts of the Stale 
Secrclaiy and Orphan Master of the Soulli 
African Republic lo be Stale Attorney and 
Orphan Master respectively for Swaziland ; 
the question of the law governing the im- 
portation of arms and cx))losivcs into Swazi- 
land ; the deliniilation of the Swazi-Porlu- 
gucse boundary ; and the question of tlie 
compensation lo be awarded lo the proprietor 
of the Critk newspaper. 

Secondly. — There arc cases which, though 
we arc not at present aw.aiting a reply to 
our representations, may give rise to trouble 
Iicfore long. Among these are (J) tlic case 
of the Cape coloured persons, which I had 
hoped w.as satisfactorily settled, but wliich, 
if I may credit the reports that reach me, is 
being dc.alt with by the officials in a manner 
inconsistent with the understanding arrived 
.at; (2) the mode of snbmitling to Her 
M.ajesly, under llic Convention, treaties 
negotiated with Foreign Powers ; {3) tlie 
legality of the present composition of the 
High Court, and the consequent v.alidity or 
invalidity of its decisions in c.ases afiecting 
British subjects ; (4) the lest case, to lie 
brought by the Indian Traders before a 
Court where, as it now appears, the counsel 
who drew the case against them ^^ill in all 
probability be silting as judge to try it ; 
(5) the objectionable appointments of magis- 
trates in Swazil.and ; (6) the method of 
imposition and enforcement of ilie but ta.x 
in that country'; (7) the general question of 
the application of tlic laws of the South 
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_ African Republic to Swaziland ; and (S) the 
treatment of the natives in the South African 
Republic, now that the Court to which, 
under the Convention, they are guaranteed 
free access, can no longer be regarded as a 
body independent of the Executive. 

Thirdly. — We have the question of the 
dynamite monopoly, which stands in a cate- 
gory of its own. Her Majesty’s Government 
are advised that this is a breach of the 
Convention, and a demand for redress would 
long before now have been made on the 
^Government of the Republic had not Her 
Majesty’s Government agreed, at my in- 
stance, to defer action for a time. I advised 
this course, not because I had any doubt as 
to the soundness of the view taken by Her 
Majesty's Government, but because I was 
ready to incur the charge — however un- 
founded — of indifference to British interests, 
ratlier than to anything which even partizan 
ingenuity could represent as savouring of 
menace or coercion so long as there was any 
chance of the Government of the Soutli 
African Republic taking, of their own 
accord, the steps which the findings of their 
own Commission had shown to be right and 
necessary. I am still waiting to see if any- 
thing will be done in this direction during 
tlie present session of the Volksraad, though 
I fear there is now little hope of a favourable 
result. 

The various cases to whicli I have referred 
are so well known to you that I have merely 
mentioned them by name. Of the minor 
grievances of British subjects which con- 
stantly reach me, I will s.ay nothing. Under 
other circumstances, there are some of these 
which I should feel justified in taking up, 
but, as it seems to 'me, we have trouble 
enough, actual or prospective, in those 
important questions which I have enume- 
rated. 

As you are aware, my policy has been, 
while avoiding wherever possible a reference 
to our rights under the Convention, to 
endeavour to obtain satisfaction by friendly 
representations such as if made by one inde- 
pendent Power to another rvould meet with 
a courteous response ; but 1 feel that I have 
not been met in the same spirit. I may refer 
you to what I wrote in my despatch No. 962 
of the iSlh December, in connection wdth 
my abortive attempt to negotiate an extra- 
dition treaty with the South African Re- 
public, and I have only to add to it that 


nothing has since occurred to remove or 
mitigate the feeling I then expressed of an 
increasing unfriendliness in the attitude of 
the Government of the South African Re- 
public. The latest manifestation of it — 
reported in a despatch which goes to you by 
this mail — is a statement by a newspaper 
which habitually derives its inspiration from 
the Government at Pretoria, to the eflect 
that a circular may shortly be issued to the 
Powers repudiating Her Majesty’s position 
as Suzerain. 

In making these observations it is not my 
desire to suggest any immediate action on 
tlie part of Her Majesty’s Government, but 
merely to point out how unsatisfactory and 
pregnant with future tioable the situation is. 

I shall, of course, persevere in the course 
which I have hitherto adopted, and which I 
know has your full approval ; but unles-. 
some change should come over the altitude 
of the Government of the Republic, I regard 
the outlook with great uneasiness. We 
seem 'to be entering upon a fresh period of 
strained relations between Her Majesty's 
Government and that of the South African 
Republic, such as existed a year ago, the 
recurrence of which is evidently fraught with 
peril. 

I have, &c., 

A. Milnkr, 

Governor and High Commissioner. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Leiter to Lord 
Lansdowne. 

Mr. Chamberlain kept thedespatch for three 
weeks, and then forwarded it on April Oih 
to the War Office, with a covering letter 
written by his Secretary, Mr. Freil Graham. 
The letter requested Lord Lansdowne’s atten- 
tion to the memorandum issued by the 
Intelligence Department on March 12th, and 
continued as follows : — 

I am to slate that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy is to refrain, as far as possible, from 
giving provocation to the South African 
Republic, and to abstain most carefully from 
any action which might be construed as a 
casus belli, but that he is constrained to 
conclude from the behaviour of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, as shown by numerous 
other papers, that they would be glad to 
seize the opportunity of a complication 
between Great Britain and other European 
Powers either to denounce the London Con- 
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vention, in wliich ease Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could consider the situation at leisure, 
or to take ofTensive measures against the 
neighbouring territories under the rule or 
protection of Her Majesty. 

Mr. Ciiamberlain would be glad if Lord 

l.ansdowne would consider c.irefully whether 
any further measures should be taken to 
enable the Cape and Nat.d, at all events, to 
stand upon the defensive, especially in regard 
to a reserve of arms and ammunition for Her 
M.ajesty’s Regular forces, and for supply to 
lojal Volunteers if desirable, a point which 
does not seem to have been pursued since 
the letter from this Department of the 5th 
Ajnil last year. 

Ilis Lordship is aware from the letter 
from tliis Department of the nth ultimo, 
that the Higli Commissioner has drawn 
attention to the want of local transport, or 
of any adequate provision for collecting it at 
short notice. 

Loru LANsnoiv.Nj;’.s Rr.fi.v. 

To this aiipcal the War Ctffice rcjdicd on 
April i,]th, dealing with the question of 
transport, as follows : - 

I am to acquaint you that the Marquess of 
Lnnsdownc has given the question of the 
provision of transport to meet such contin- 
gencies his most careful consideration. 

The establishment and the tqrkeep of a 
liermanenl transjrort nucleus in the Cajie 
Colony for military pur[io?cs would, apart 
from the necc^arily heavy initial outlay, 
involve sucli a large annual expenditure for 
maintenance, cS:c., fur which the .State would 
not in lime of peace get an adequate return, 
that His Lordsliip is not at present prepared 
to agree to the formation of such an establish- 
ment. 

In Ajiiil, 1S97, the General Ofliccr Com- 
manding, .South Africa, w.is directed to look 
into the rpicstion of ]>rovision of Transjiort 
on .Alobilisation, and in May of that year he 
was able to forward to this Office the draft 
of a contract with Messrs. Weil (the largest 
firm of transport owners in .South Africa), 
under which a large amount of Ir.anrport 
could be obtained at comparatively short 
notice. After due consideration, and in 
consultation with Mr, Chamberlain, the 
Secretary of State negatived this contract 
Avhich was estimated for a large force. 

In view, however, of the representation of 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Lansdowne thinks 


that the time has arrived when the matter 
may be again reviewed, and, in consultation 
with his military advisers, His Lordship is 
of opinion that local endeavours might now 
be made by the Gener.al to enter into a 
standing contract for transport sufficient to 
render mobile a small force consisting of 

q Companies Mounted Infantry, 

3 Field I’altcries, R./V. 

I Company Royal Engineers, 

4 Rattalions Infantry. 

With Staff and Departmental details, 
say some 4,500 men and 900 horaes. 

As such a contr.act will jirobably involve 
a considerable annual expenditure, Lord 
I.ansdowne would be glad to know whether 
the Colony will be prejiared to bear any 
portion of the annual cost ? 

Mu. CiiAMni-p.i.AtN’s Last Lettkr, 

On M.ay 5th, 1898, a “secret” desj)alch 
w.as sent from Mr. Chamberlain to Lord 
Lansdowne, as follows : — 

2. I am to state, for the information of 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, that since the 
receipt of your letter Mr. Chamberlain has 
again given very careful consideration to the 
mc.asures which the ])olitical situation in 
South .Africa appears to demand. 

3. As his Lordship is aware, there arc a 
number of questions which, despite the 
anxiety of Her Majesty's Government to 
jircserve peace, may le.ad to a rupture with 
the South African Rcj)ubllc, and it may be 
taken as probable that the Government of 
the Repuldic would seize any favourable 
opportunity, offered by reason of Her 
.M.ajesty’s Government being involved in 
difficulties elsewhere, to assume suddenly a 
hostile attitude. The Government of the 
Republic believe that they may rely upon 
the support of Dutch sympathisers at the 
Cape and in Natal, and they intend to arm 
any adherents who, in the event of hostilities, 
maybe found willing to join them, for whom 
they liaA'c ample supplies of arms. The 
number of such adherents would in all pioba- 
bility depend chiefly on the turn taken by 
events at the outbrc.ak of hostilities, and for 
this reason, and also for the sake of the loyal 
colonists in the Cape and Natal, it is most 
dcsinable that Her Majesty’s forces should 
be ready at once to meet, and at least hold 
jn check until the arriv.al of reinforcements, 
any movement in force made from the V. 
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Failure lo do this, or delay would almost 
certairrly entail humiliation and increased 
expense. 

4. It is, of course, for the Sccrctar)' of 
State for War to say whether provision 
should be made for this purpose, but Mr. 
Chamberlain is of opinion that the expense 
should not stand in the w.ay of such minimum 
of preparation as maybe, in the Secretary 
of State’s opinion, necessary at least to secure 
this primary object. 

5. Subject to this, Mr. Chamberlain agrees 
that an arrangement should also be made 
with a contractor, as proposed in your letter, 
to hold ready for use when wanted sufficient 
transport to render mobile such a force as 
his Lordship may consider necessary, cer- 
tainly not less than that proposed. 

6. With regard to the incidence of the cost, 
I am to point out that Sir Alfred Milner 
represented the grave inconvenience which 
might have resulted from the want of ready 
transport, had it been necessary to send 
troops into L.asutoland, in connection with 
the recent disturbances, and that it appears 
to be essential that ifer Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should have an absolutely free hand to 
us: the transport for such a purpose, which 
they could not have were the Cape Colony 
to bear a portion of the expense. But a 
more serious reason for deprecating an 
appeal to the Cape Government for a con- 
tribution to the cost of transport arises from 
the fact that sympathy with the Transvaal 
undoubtedly exists amongst the Dutch in 
p.irts of the Colony. Such an appeal would 
give undue publicity to the proposed measures. 
These measures would be described in some 
quarters, either from conviction or for 
political purposes, as being directed solely 
against the South African Republic. Acri- 
monious discussions in the Cap: Parliament 
would take place, and the vote would very 
probably be rejected. 

7. I am to add that Mr. Chamberlain is 
also of opinion that an ample reserve of 
stores should be established. On the special 
subject of an adequate reserve of rifles and 
ammunition, Mr. Chamberlain proposes to 
adclrc.'^s a separate communication lo Lord 
Lansdownc, with reference lo your letter 
No, 57, Cape, 5S39, of the 23rd ultimo. 

S. I am to add, in conclusion, that Mr. 
Chamberlain considers that these mc.asurcs 
should be carried out as quietly, but as 
quickly as possible. 


The Wae Office's Refly. 

To this letter the ^Ya^ Office replied on 
June 9, 1S9S, as follows : — 

9th June, 1S98. 

Sir , — 1 am directed by the Secretary of 
Stale for War to acknowledge the receipt of 
your secret letter of 5th ultimo rcg.arding the 
necessity for providing transport lo render 
mobile the force now in South Africa. 

In reply I am lo acquaint you, for the 
informatioii of Mr. Secretary Chamberlain, 
that the Marquess of Lansdorvne, on the 
recommendation of his military advisers, has 
approved of the following arrangements in 
connection with this service, viz. : — 

(i.) The early provision of sufficient regi- 
mcnffil transport to enable the troops now 
stationed at Ladysmith in Nat.il, and at 
Grahamstown, and Kingwilliamstown in 
Cape Colony, to take the field at short 
notice. 

(2.) To purchase and retain on charge in 
Natal and Cape Colony sufficient vehicles, 
harness, &c., to provide the remainder of 
the troops in South .‘\frica with equipment, 
but not with animals for regimental trans- 
port. 

(3.) To negotiate after consulting the 
General Officer Commanding, South Africa, 
a standing contract for animals to horse the 
vehicles referred lo in the preceding para- 
graph, within seven days. 

{4.) Also to consult General Goodenough 
as to the terms, &c., on which a second 
standing contract can be effected to secure 
within thirty days sufficient vehicles, animals, 
£:c., to complete the whole force in South 
Africa with the requisite general accessory 
services of Supply and Ammunition Columns, 
Field Hospitals, &c., for active field opera- 
tions at a moderate distance from its base. 

As the expenditure connected with the 
maintenance of the establishment of drivers 
and animals necessary under (i) would 
amount to the sum of yj'iS.ooo per annum at 
least ; and as all the animals (viz., 470) 
could not be profitably employed on War 
Department services during peace, Lord 
Lansdownc would be glad if .Mr. Chnmlicr- 
lain, should he see no political objection, 
W'ould move the High Commissioner to 
assist the General Officer Commanding, South 
Africa, in making arrangements for letting 
out a number of the mules on easy Icims, 
or failing this, for lending them to loyal 
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Colonisfs rcf-iditi” in the vicinity of hail)-- 
sinith, GralinmsUnvn, and Kingt\-ilHanisiown. 
The animals so hired out or lent, should be 
''Ubjcct to immediate recall for military 
])urpo3cs. 

In conchisiun, I am to express li!s Lord- 
ship's opinion that the foregoinjj arrange- 
ments, uhen comjdeted. will be adequate 


for present requirements, and if l\Ir. Chamber- 
lain will use his inducncc witli Sir Alfred 
Milner in the manner above indicated, it 
will probably assist materially in reducing 
the large expenditure necessarily contingent 
on the upkeep of establishments which 
cannot be profitably utilised. 


'liiis appears to liavc satisfied Jvlr. Cliamberlaiii that everything was being 
done lliat it was necessary to do. have no further representations by the 
Colonial Secretary as to the need for reinforcements. The only c.xpression of 
opinion by Mr. Chamberlain on the subject that can be foittid in the evidence 
is the statement to be found in Lord Lansdownc’s letter to Lord Wolscley, 
dated August 20, 1S99, in which he said: “Mr. Cliambcrlain wrote to me 
two days ago that while he wished to avoid relaxing the pressure, he saw no 
occasion for reinforcements.”-- Report, j). 266. A month afterwards he broke 
off negotiations, and three weeks after that war was declared, 
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The Warnings ok Gkneual Builcr. 

The next Chapter in the story begins witli the despatch to General Butler, 
then the ne^vly appointed General Commanding in Chief in South Africa, of a 
communication from the 'War Office asking him to prepare a defence scheme 
for South Africa. General Butler went out to Africa in November, 1898. In 
December, Januar}’, and part of February he rvas Acting High Commissioner, 
Administrator and Governor in Lord Milner’s absence from Africa. 

On December 21st, 1898, the War Office sent him a despatch summarising 
the evidence collected by the Intelligence Department, and asking him to 
report upon the defensive measures necessary in case hostilities broke out 
u'ith the Boers. This despatch was the usual letter on defence schemes 
common to all military commands, and was in continuation of long previous 
correspondence sent to his predecessors on the same subject, 

Tire following are the salient passages of this despatch : — 


‘ ‘ Sir, — ( I ) The extensive military prepara- 
tions which have recently been made by the 
.South African Republic have greatly changed 
tic strategic situation in South Africa. As 
a consequence of these preparations the 
troops in the command were increased last 
year by considerable reinforcements, but 
even with this increase they remain much 
inferior in strength to the numbers which 
the Dutch Republics, or even the Trans%‘aal 
alone, could place in the field. Her Majesty’s 
Government have no special reason to appre- 
hend any hostilities with the Republics in 
the immediate future, but as a matter of 
military precaution it is essential that the 
possibility of such hostilities should be borne 
in mind, and that the defensive measures 
should be definitely arranged which, during 
the early stages of the war, would be neces- 
sarj' pending the arrival of an expeditionary 
force from England. These arrangements 
have from time to time formed the subject 
of correspondence- between this department 
and your predecessor, but as they arc by 
no means yet complete in character the 
Comniandcr-in-Chief considers it desirable 


that your attention should be specially invited 
to the matter on your faking up command. 

“ I am, therefore, directed by the Secretary 
of State for War to review briefly the 
situation.” 

It was pointed out that it was probable 
the Orange Free State would throw in their 
lot with the Transvaal, that the Boers would 
be able to throw a force of 27,000 men across 
the frontier, but that such an invasion was 
improbable. His chief task was to provide 
against a raid by 2,000 or 3,000 Boers. 

“The plan for offensive operations must 
depend upon the political and military situa- 
tion of the moment, and cannot now be 
definitely fixed. The fact, however, that an 
offensis'c advance will ultimately be under- 
taken as soon as sufficient forces have arrived, 
must be especially borne in mind in consider- 
ing arrangements for the first or defensive 
stage of the campaign. 

“ (7) Hasdng in view the above facts, Lord 
Lansdownc desires that you will forward at 
an early date detailed and full statement of 
the distributions you would propose lo make 
of the troops which would be available for 
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frontier defence in the event of hostilities 
wiili the Diitcli Repulrlics ; the dispositions 
should contemplate two conditions — 

(f 7 .) Tliat of peace in Europe. 

(/).) That of war between Great IJritain 
and a Maritime Power. 

“ The Secretary of Stale for War further 
refiuests that you will report what period 
would elapse after receipt of orders to mobi- 


lise before the troops would be ready to take 
up their dispositions. This period .should be 
calculated on existing resources and existing 
arrangements, and not on any modification 
of such arrangements which may result from 
letters on the subject of the sc.ale of transport, 
equipment, and other mobilisation details, 
which arc being addressed to you separately,” 


Gkxkr.al BL'Tlkrs Fir.st Warning. 

■\\'Iicn lliia dc.spalch reached Cape 'rown, General Butler was acting as 
High Commissioner, Administrator and Governor of Cape Colony. In that 
capacity he had formed and e.xpre.s.sed a very strong opinion as to tlic con- 
spiracy then on foot by certain Briti.sh subjects to use the Edgar case for the 
purpose of inciting Britain to war with the Boers. 'J'his led to an urgent 
cablegram being despatched to him from the Home Government, calling 
upon him to explain in full, and to justify his statements. 

In reply to this cablegram, General Butler on January 25th addressed a 
long and weighty letter to the Colonial Office, in which he solemnly warned 
the Colonial Secretary whither the policy of the South African League was 


tending. 

.•\ftcr describing the factitious n.nturc of 
the agitation got up about the Edgar case, 
be wrote : — 

There was no unusual excitement outside 
the action taken by the South African 
League. I could no longer doubt that the 
agitation was, at that stage, largely artificial, 
and that it war. being worked by a combina- 
tion, in wliicli the .action of the Press and 
the .South African League could scarcely be 
di.Ainguishcd from each other. 

“ I.Nn.AMMAiu.E Ni:w.s.” 

Under these circumstancc.s, it .seemed to 
me that it was my duty to inform you plainly 
of my opinion, and, further, it appeared to 
me necessary to indicate the undercurrents 
of action in connection, not only with the 
Edgar incident, but with the general condi- 
tion of the entire situation. Hence my 
telegram of the iSth instant, meant for your 
private information, in view of possible and 
prob.ible announcements appearing in the 
London Press similar to those published here, 
as representing the feeling in Johannesburg 
and South Africa. The avenues of ordinary 
intelligence are so occupied and arranged in 
South .Africa that it seemed to me I had 
cither to accejit the fact of inflammable news 
and exaggerated reports reaching London, or 
adopt the practice of letting you know by 


telegraph the exact situation as it appeared to 
me at the moment here. I adopted this latter 
alternative. The phrase used liy Mr, Fr.ascr 
— where he speaks of the South African 
League “forcing our hand” — in his tele- 
gram, No. 2S2, of the 3tst December, exactly 
cxprc-vscd what was being done. This was 
the real position. I declined to accept a 
situation in which irresponsible and concealed 
pcr.sons could practically dictate to the Go- 
vernment the line of action which these 
persons desired l.akcn, 

it * * If. 

I do not think I err when I say that it i.s 
c.isy to discern in many directions in this 
country the trace of influences which are 
being steadily directed, I will not say to the 
direct promotion of racial antagonism, but 
certainly to the evolution of aims which 
cannot fail to evolve that end. 

A AVAR OF R.\cf.s. 

This policy, in my opinion, can only end, 
if persisted in, in producing a war of races — 
a conflict, the ultimate consequences of which 
no one could adequately estimate. 

1 do not believe that .such a conflict is 
necessary to our interests here. On the con- 
trary, I believe that these interests can best 
be advanced by the steadily applied forces of 
peace and progress acting upon two races 
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*.vhich are not in their in 3 filution<; or beliefs 
naturally antagonistic to each other. I 
believe that education, and the spread of 
enlightenment and social well-being, will 
bring about closer interests between the 
States and peoples of South Africa, pro- 
ducing either the desire or the necessity for 
a confederated form of Government, and 
gradually leading to a union on a closer 
basis, such as exists in Canada. 

I believe that this union would, ere now, 
have taken place in some form at least but 
for mistakes in the past, which are mainly 
traceable to wrong information and to the 
precipitate action of influences similar to those 
I have been dealing with. 


* In my estimate of the f.-rces bearing upon 
the Edgar affair, and inatteis cognate to it in 
Johannesburg, I found it intpossible to shut 
out from consideration the fact that the South 
African Le.ague w.as to a large extent the 
direct descendant, and, at least, part inheritor 
of the traditions and aspirations of the com- 
bination of persons and principles which had 
so nearly led the Government of this Colony 
into grave trouble only three years ago ; chat 
the passions of that unfortunate period were 
still existing beneath the surface here ; and 
that the same influences were to-day at work 
for the furtherance of the same objects then 
attempted. 


General Butler’s Report. 

^^'hen Lord Milliner’s return in February released General Butler from his 
political duties, he began to prepare his report on the defence of British 
South Africa, making for the purpose a personal inspection of the frontier, 
witich entailed a journey of 3,000 miles. He was confronted by the serious 
difficulty that the War Office recommendations seemed to him quite suicidal. 


It recommended to me, both in Natal and 
in the Cape Colony, the initial occupation of 
advanced positions, the adoption of which 
would, to my mind, have involved the 
earliest and the most complete initial 
disasters. 

It pressed upon me seizing all the bridges 
of the Orange River between Cape Colony 
and the Orange Free State, as well as Van 
Keenan’s Pass and other advanced positions 
in Natal, by the small force under my 
command. I had, therefore, not only to 
write a scheme of defence, but I had to 
argue it against the War Office proposals — 
hence the efforts on my part to give detailed 
"reasons for my decisions in my dispatch 
7th-l2th June; and hence, too, my desire 
to personally inspect tlie entire frontier 
before putting my opinion into conflict with 
the views of the War Office, and of the 
officers who had been sent from England to 
inspect and report upon these frontiers 
eighteen months earlier. — Vol. 2 Evidence, 
p. 91. 

Wuv IT WAS Del.vyed. 
lie was afterwards censured by Mr. 
Brodrick for taking so much time and pains 
over bis report. But as General Butler 
wrote to the Adjutant-General, February' 7th, 
1902 


Had the War Office conveyed to me at 
any moment between January and June, 
1899, the slightest intimation that a diplo- 
matic initiative was about to be taken witli 
the Dutch Republics, or that there was an 
early probability of war, I might perliaps 
have saved a few weeks in the preparation 
of this report, and undoubtedly 1 would 
earlier have given to the War Office the 
emphatic warnings which were so often 
repeated in my despatches and telegiums of 
the end of June. Had I even been made 
casually acquainted with the consultation', 
and interchange of ideas and proposals as 
to armaments and frontier movements which 
took place in London in the end of January, 
1S99, and upon whicli so many matters of 
%’ital military importance afterwards turned, 
I would have devoted myself (as I did later 
in June, when I became aware of some of 
these things) (o the attempt to show the 
home authorities how inadequate was their 
conception of what war in South .Africa 
would mean, how deceptive were the .assur- 
ances, and how dangerous was the aihiee 
they had received. 

General Butler kept in the Dark, 
Unfortunately, the General Officer Com- 
manding in Chief was kept carefully in the 
dark as to the policy by which Lord Milner 
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was preparing to mate war incvilaMc. 
General Butler says : — 

Looking back from the present lime to 
those early months of 1S99, the sole sign of 
imirending changes which I can trace is to 
he found in the obscure movement of the 
families of some of the officials, the sudden 
sales of the racing studs of the chief financial 
millionaires in Johannesburg, and the arrival 
in South Africa from England of the most 
noted persons connected with llie Jameson 
Raid of 1S95-96. The last-named immigra- 
tion will be found mentioned in my dcsiratches 
of June, 1S99. 

But who could, have imagined that the 
persons to whom I have referred could have 
been the recipients of any information as to 
a coming war which had not been com- 
municated to the General in Command in 
South Africa? 

13535. ^Yhen you got the instructions to 
get up this scheme, was it within your know- 
ledge that the people at home contemplated 
the probability of war within a short time ? 
— Not the slightest. I cannot give you a 
better answer to that than that I brought 
out all my family in March, 

No QunsTioN or Ri;ikI'OUCj;mi:nts. 

Not only was no hint given iiim that Lord 
Milner was bent upon pursuing a policy which 
would precipitate tvar, but the official 
communications which he received pointed 
in a directly opposite direction. 

During the months of March, April, and 
May, 1S99, hisproposalsns to field manccuvrc.s, 
training grounds, and remount esl.ablishmenls 
were negatived or reduced. 

1 3^88. He was directed to give up ordnance 
establishments, and to diminish hospital ac- 
commodation. Reserve men were withdrawn 
from .South Africa. A batt.alion of infantry 
which had been at l.adysmith for two years, 
and had become acquainted with the sur- 
rounding country, was removed to India. 
The experienced officer commanding at that 
station was recalled to England, yet at the 
time these reductions, retrenchments, and 
removals were being made, it was actually 
suggested that General Butler, without being 
acquainted with the aims or objects of the 
Home Goveinment, should have divined 
their minds and pressed for further reinforce- 
ments. As if to render this quite impossible, 


cablegrams expiessly informed him late in 
June, 1S99, question of reinforce- 

ments would not then be considered. 

Moili: RlFI.ES THAN CAN POSSIBLY EE 
Needf.d. 

Mr. Chamberlain was promising to wiite 
Lord Lansdownc a special letter pressing 
for an adequate reserve of rifles. The War 
Office was writing to General Butler about his 
scanty reserve of rifles in the Ordnance Store 
at Cape Town to this effect : ‘ ‘ There has 
been a misunderstanding as to the reserve of 
rifles sent out, and you have a good many 
more than can possibly be needed.” 

13425. The inference was irresistible, llis 
military chiefs did not anticipate war, 

After THE Bloemfontein Conff.renc’e. 

•Suddenly, .as the .result of the action c'f . 
Lord Milner at the Bloemfontein Conference, 
the firct that the Government was bent r.n 
wav flashed upon the mind of the Commander- 
in-Chief in South Africa. He lost no time 
in addressing the most urgent warnings to 
his chiefs, warnings which lie summarised 
later (Evidence, vol. 2, pp. SS-S9) as 
follows : — 

\ Series or Warning Desbatches. 

On the I2lh June, 1899, I telegraphed — 

“ In the event of a crisis arriving .situation 
would be more that of civil war than of 
military operations free from complications.” 

On the same day (the 12th June, 1S99), I 
wrote : “The War Office appear to think 
that the situation would be a purely military 
one, i.c., as between two military Powers ; 
they do not seem to realise how many civil 
war conditions such a crisis might evolve.” 

On the r4th June, he sent in Ids report 
as to the dispositions he would propose for 
adoption in the event of it becoming neces- 
sary to jjrotect the frontier line. He added 

I would, however, desire to remark that 
the consideration of this question presents 
many possibilities which make it different 
from ijrcliminaiy operations which would be 
undertaken in the event of war between two 
regular military Powers whose populations 
were divided by defined frontiers. In the 
case of South Africa there dwells on our side 
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• :f ilr,- fioiUlcr .» j-rqi:):itlcra.;ini; Dulcli pi'pii- 
Iraion, closely connccle<l liy family lies an<l 
mutual intercourse willi l!ic people on the 
■j'.i'.er side. The events of the past few year.s 
h.ave served to increase suspicion and racial 
antagonism, and tlierefore the possibility that 
at least the opening st.ages of war between 
the Dutch Republics and ourselves might 
^produce active or secret combinations against 
our communications must be considered. 

It will be obscived that these dispositions 
and arrangements liave taken no account 
of die contingency of complications iviih a 
foreign Power arising at the moment. .Should 
^uch a stale of affairs exist, the plans for the 
defence of Cape Colony u-ould have to he 
revised al' initio^ 

On llic 2isi June, 1S99, I repeated this 
u'arning in almost identical terms, pointing 
out “tliat the inhabitants on both sides of 
the frontier, holh in the Cape Colony and 
in Natal, were composed of similar Dutch 
elements. Tiiat there was no abstract politi- 
cal situation in South Africa as distinct from 
a military one, but that both were involved 
together.’' 

And again, “that the war might commit 
liie white r.iccs of South Africa to a possible 
internecine struggle wherein about one mil- 
lion of men and women, scattered over an 
area nearly as large as Europe, might be 
involved.” 

On the 23rd June, 1899, I cabled that: 
“ I Ijsliovc that a war between the white 
r.ices coming as a sequel to the Jameson 
Raid, and tlie subsequent events of the last 
three years, would be the greatest calamity 
that ever occurred in South Africa.” -'Vgain, 
on July 4tli, I wrote that “I could not 
accept the responsibility which might justly 
be mine if I failed to bring to your notice 
jsowcrful outside influences, which might, at 
any moment, prove of the gravest military 
importance to South Africa, and to the 
Empire.” 

And in the same despatch I wrote that 
“as matters seemed shaping themselves in 
England and South Africa towards results 
wliich did not appear to me to be realised at 
home in their fullest gravity, I had endea- 
voured to place the exact position before you 
■ as it appeared to me at the moment.” 

Such were some of the clear and emphatic 
warnings which I gave. They were addressed 
by me, in my military capacity, to my military 
superiors, and were intended to be, and I 


contend were, military waudi.g. which cml ! 
have no e ther meaning, coming from a man 
in my position, than tiial lire conflict would 
par take of the nature of a civil war, and that 
the prolonged resistance and the peculiar 
difficulties which always attend civil war 
must needs be prepared for. 

The warnings were emphatic enough, and 
I can only put down their not being under- 
stood to the infatuated conviction which, it 
seem=, at that time was prevalent at home, 
that the display of “a resolute attitude” 
would speedil3’ cow the Dutch-speaking 
population throughout Ahica, 

Gi'.xkral Butu'R “ Rings the ^YAR 
Office Bf.li,.'’ 

The matter is of such . importance— for 
events' have so signahy vindicated the pre- 
science of General Butler —that it may be 
well to enter a little more into detail. On 
June 2ist the War Office telegraphed him to 
P'uvchase 1.340 mules to complete the trans- 
port. The telegram closed thus : “ Main 
object of these steps is to increase efficiency 
of existing force, apart from question of re- 
inforcements, which is not notv raised. Do 
you desire to make any observations ? ” Up 
to this time the War Office had been retreneb- 
ing. lie seized the opportunity offered by a 
request for observ’ations to telegraph back 
his views as to the misehievoui activity of 
what he called the Third Party, the party of 
the Raid, which was working night and day 
for war. General Butler told the Royal 
Commission — 

134S8. The Government did not seem to 
be aware of that, and this telegiam brought 
matters to such a point that I tlioiight it gave 
me the opportunity to speak. So I took 
those words “any observations,” and an- 
swered in a way which I thought would at 
least ring the War Office bell. 

And this is the v,.ay he r.ing that bell — 

13490. You ask for my observations : 
present condition of opinion here is higliiy 
c.xcited, and doubtless the news tjuothig pre- 
parations referred to in 5'our telegram, if it 
transpires, will add largely to the ferment 
which am endeavouring to reduce by everi- 
means. Persistent effort of a party to pro- 
E 2 
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duce war, forms in my estimation graver 
elements in situation here. Uelieve war 
between white races, coming as sequel to 
Jameson Raid, and subsequent events of last 
three years, would be greatest calamity that 
ever occurred in South Africa. 

Lord Mii.n’rr’s Rebuke. 

'While the soldier was thus straining every 
nerve in order to preserve peace, the civilian 
tvho was working for war deemed it necessary 
to silence tlial honest protest and stifle the 
grim warnings of his Coinmander-in-Chief. 
1 le wrote to General Butler on June 24th, con- 
cerning the warning he addressed to the War 
Office on June 23rd : — 

1 regret that you should have thought it 
necessary in ihe observations with which your 
telegram concludes to enter into political 
considerations, especially as the tendency of 
}our remarks is, in my opinion, calculated to 
convey a wrong impression of the actual 
situation here, and of the effect likely to be 
produced by a resolute attitude on the part of 
ller .Majesty’s Government. 

I have informed the Secretary of Slate 
for the Colonies that I entirely demur to 
these observations. 

Gencr.al Butler replied on June 25th : — 

I regret that the observations in the con- 
cluding portion of that message, rei)iying to 
the Secretary of State for War, should not 
1 ave commended themselves to you, but I 
cannot .admit that these observations can be 
fairly defined as “ politic.al considerations." 
'I hey refer to the possibilities of war, and to 
war in its worst form. They were made in 
what I believe to be the highest interests of 
llie I'hnpire, and for the honm:r of Her 
M.ajesty's Army. 

Lord L.vnsdow.ve supports Lord 
Milner. 

Lord Lansclowne being thus appealed to 
promptly decided in favour of Lord Milner. 
On June 27lh he telegraphed to General 
Butler : — 

13497. You have evidently niisimder- 
stood my telegram of 21st. You were invited 
to offer observations as to suitability of War 
Office proposals to secure object in view. 


viz., increased efficiency of existing force, hot 
as to general merits of policy adopted by 
Her Majesty’s Government. You cannot 
understand too clearly that whatever your 
piivate opinions, it is your duty to be guided 
in all questions of policy by High Commis- 
sioner, who is fully aware of our views, and 
whom you will, of course, loyally support. 

13520. That brought matters more or less 
to a climax. I found that if I tried to warn 
my people, as I thought I was entitled, and 
even bound to warn them, I was running 
counter to Sir Alfred Milner ; so having 
received that message, I said on the 4th July, 
“ If I am not satisfying 3'ou I can only place 
my resignation in your hands.” 

General Butler Resigns, 

13623. When I received a communication 
to the cflect that I w.is running counter to 
what Her Majesty’s Government wished (it 
was a private communication, but I allude to 
it because it was an important question) I at 
once went to Sir Alfred Milner and said, 
“Have I been a hindrance to you. Sir, in 
the prosecution of your designs or your 
])lansV'’ He said frankly that I had, and he 
named three occasions ujion w Inch I had been 
a hindrance to him. One was in not taking 
up the proposed Tuli Raid : another was in 
not employing a Mr. Wools-Samiison, who 
came to me in the middle of June, who was 
a very active, energetic man and who visited 
me at the request of Sir Alfred Milner to see 
if I could propose anything to him. I saw 
him in the presence of my military secretary 
and told him frankly, " Mr. Sampson, I have 
the greatest respect for your services " (because 
he was a very brave soldier and had fought 
well in the first Boer War), “ but I know 
nothing from my chief in London of a war ; 
if there is to be war I have not the least 
doubt you will receive a good command, but 
1 can say nothing to you whatever.” And 
the third was about the remarks I had sent to 
the Secretary of State on the 23rd June in 
reply to his query of “any observations?’’ 
I said it would be easily managed, and I 
wrote the first letter offering my resignation 
that night. 

The resignation was promptly accepted, 
and Lord Milner was free to push on for 
war without a w-arning Cassandra in the 
person of the British Commnndcr-in-Chief, 
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Did General Butler ask for ioo.ooo 
Men ? 

When General Butler was examined before 
the Royal Commission he made no claim 
to having ever sent home warning that 
100,003 to 150,000 men would be needed 
to subdue the Boers, 

13506. There is no document in evidence 
of that, but I stated 100,000 men over and 
over again; to be more particular, I stated 
80,000, irrespective of the lines of communi- 
cations, and the thing was growing. I was 
asked by a very high authority early in May, 
if it was necessary to bring pressure on the 
Boers with reference to some political 
questions — such as the Franchise, could the 
existing force in South Africa be of any use 
if moved towards the frontier? I laughed 
openly at the idea. "No,”‘I said; “the 
existing force in South Africa could only 
hold a few positions, which I have in my 
mind, until reinforcements arrive, and to 
bring pressure on the Dutch Republics at 
least 40,000 men will be required.” That 
was early in May — a sudden, off-hand 
question, nothing more. As things went 
on I put that number very much higher, and 
I said to my staff, “80,000 men, exclusive 
of the lines of communication ” ; and that 
svas nothing wonderful, as the Dutch were 
wilting to that effect at the time. 

13507. Did you put that in an official 
document of any sort ? — I do not know that 
I put it into any official document. 

The Reward of the Prophet, 

General Butler ridiculed the notion of being 
able to foresee how many troops would be 
required when no information was given as 
to the objective of the campaign. 

13512. Not only was the question compli- 
cated by what you were to fight the Boers 
on, for on that would depend the resistance 
of the Boers and the numbers against us, but 
it was further complicated by what you were 
going to do. If it svas to be a case of 
“no goldfields and no territory,” I think 
50,000 men would have sufficed to beat the 
Boers ; but, if it was a case of going to the 
extreme end, then you ran up the numbers 
by ten and twenty times, you might multiply 
as you pleased, , 
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*3S7S' I could only talk of the general 
nature of the war if it was to come, and 
1 could scarcely exaggerate the impression 
of its importance that I held, not only to the 
M'ar Office, but to everybody with whom 
I spoke. It was the common subject of my 
pessimistic views. I was laughed at and 
ridiculed and vilified for it, but as to 
numbers I was careful, because, as I say, it 
depended on circumstances and eventualities 
over which I had no control or knowledge. 

The Boers’ Dread of a Second Raid, 

General Butler explained very clearly his 
theory of the policy of the Boers before the 
war. He said 

13587. The idea that the Boers wanted to 
produce war is to my mind wrong ; it is a 
wrong reading of the situation, and on that 
all my preparations were based, and I was 
right. As a matter of fact, the Boers never 
did move until the reinforcements had arrived 
and the Army Corps was mobilised. 

13586. What was it made them move in 
the end ? — ^The mobilisation of the Army 
Corps and the appointment of Sir Redvers 
Buller to command. 

13495. No, I knew that as long as certain 
forces were kept distinct from that Pally 
(the Party of the Raid) they would not 
involve us in war ; in other words, I knew 
the Boers would sit perfectly quiet, as they 
did before, but it uas a very different thing 
the minute I, representing the Government 
or the War Office, came into the field even 
with the purchase of horses. That is what 
I knew. 

13584. The essence of the Boer position 
was this— suspicion. They suspected every- 
thing we did, and you will find that running 
through all my despatches. The essence of 
the difficulty of the position was suspicion on 
the part of the Boers that they were going 
to have repeated a Raid or series of Raids, 
and they had not been prepared in 1895-96 ; 
as a matter of fact, they had hardly any 
ammunition at that time, and the first thing 
they did after the Raid rvas to begin to lay in 
rifles and ammunition, to build forts and 
order guns. In that sense they were pre- 
paring for war,*T3Ut according rc my belief 
in that sense only. Y ou will find all through 
this suspicion on the part of the Boers that 
they were to be raided. 
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A Second Raid Pi.anned ekom Tuei, 

To prove that llieir suspicions were liy np 
incans groundless, General Bullcr tells an 
cxliaordinary story of how, as early as July, 
1S99, Bacicn-Powcll and Ilorc raised 200 men 
at Mafehing, with the ohject of invading the 
Transvaal, lie was ordered to supply them 
with arms. 

13SS6. The arrangements for the raiding 
fiom Tuli took form in June or earlier ; they 
were to be i,.ioo strong, to make a move- 
ment (in the Transvaal, on Pretoria, or 
Piclcrslntrg. I am afraid I laughed the 
thing to scorn ; it was like throwing bits of 
bread at a stone wall ; in fact many of the 
Third Party never got beyond the idea of 
the Raid of 1S95-96. 

The raid from Tuli I objected to, I said, 
“If I arm these people, the raid will be 
brought olT by jicoplc not under my orders, 
the lines will be eiit, and in the absence of 
information or communications they will 
carry out war on their own hook.” 

\Vlicn Lord Milner wanted him to move 
tij) troops to the frontier, he objected at 
first, but said he would obey if he got a 
wiitlcn order, but this was not done (135S6). 

How Loud LaKsdowm: received 
Ge.m.kai. Buteeu, 

In desciihing to the Royal Commission 
how the wiir was force<l on, General Butler 
said : — 

1358S, We moved up a number of troops 
lound the frontier. 

135.S9. And in doing that provoked the 
u ar ? —We sent a dozen f'flicer.s from England 
into the Transvaal and the Or.inge Free 
•Stale in July, raised troops at Mafeking, 
reinforced Nat.al with 10,000 or 12,000 men, 
organised a raid from Tuli, moved Irocjps 
to the frontiers, and, finally, mobilised an 
Army Corps, and then the Boers moved, 
hly calculation of the chances w.as the right 
one ; I said, they will not move as long as 
certain things arc not done. Now I wish to 
make one statement to the Coinmis'-ion. 
^^'hcn I came back I Ihouglii 1 shoukl have 
been seen by the Ministers. I had many 
jiapers marked to Ire shown, but I saw Lord 
Lamdownc alone, and only for ten minutes. 


He asked me the (lucstion : “ If we move to 
the Biggarsberg what will happen?” I said, 
“ If you move the force now at Ladysmith ?■' 
and he said “Yes.” “Out of a hundred 
there arc forty chances that that will bring 
on war,” was my reply. “ And if we cross 
the Biggarsberg? ” was his nc.xt question, and 
my .answer was, “ Then out of a hundred 
there arc seventy-five chances that it will 
bring on w'ar.” That conversation took 
])l.acc on the I2th September. I w.as treated 
with suspicion ; they would not send for me 
or ask me anything. Of course at that time 
they were being told it was a ease of ten 
millions of money and the whole thing over 
at Christmas, or at furthest at Easter, 
Every officer in the Army knows that ; any 
one who told them the opposite was called 
namc.s, ridiculed and laughed at, he was 
either a fool or a knave, or, as they said of 
me, I was both. I may talk with heat, my 
Lord, perhaps more tlian I ought to, but 
things were said of me which I bclicvcil 
were wholly unjust, and for years I have 
been .silent. 

Why General Butler was ,\iJusr.D. 

13613. The point was this — that thcic 
was a school there, I do not want to mention 
names, which held that the Boers would 
never fight. How often it used to be said to 
me, “ Ten Boers killed at Laing’s Nek, and 
there is an end to the War.” Some persons 
put it at forty, and they were rather fond of 
.saying, “Forty Boers killed at Laing’s Nek, 
and there is .an end of the War.” That was 
the sort of thing I could never understand. 

I could never believe it. 

13620. Is it for that reason that when you 
came home you were treated ndth suspicion ? ■ 
Is tliat your jioint? — Well, you know the 
suspicion with which I was treated ; tlic 
jrapers told you that. 

13621. And, as I say, it arose'out of tliat ? 
— No, I believe it arose because I failed to 
confuse Cecil with Cresar that is my answer 
to that question. Had I merged Ca?sar into 
Cecil I should have been a very different man 
to-day. 

13622. You .see you told u.s that the 
Government had been told that the whole 
thing would be over by Christmas, and it 
was to be a comparative rvalk-ovcr, and it 
was in consequence of your not having taken 
that view that you were treated with suspicion. 
Is that so? — Yes, I think that is a very fair 
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ilcduction lo pjnkc. I I'clicvc that in urilcr 
lo reduce lire gravity I'f my waTnings, motives 
vet re attached to them. I wished lo do the 
1)e!-l I could by my employersj and to tell 


them the thing I w.i' I'T-king a;, but alien 1 
came back to the War O'.iicc I vv.ts told, 
“ Von arc the best abated man in London.” 
I knew nothing .about it, but I L'lind I was. 


Such is the .story, of General Butler. That officer js still regarded as tru.st- 
worthy and capable enough to be left in command of the important military 
.station of Devonport. He arrived in this country within a month of the 
Declaration of War. He had been Commander-in-Chief in Soutli Africa. 
Neither the Prime Minister nor -the Colonial .Secretary .sent for liiin or a.sked 
him any questions. He saw the Secretary of \\"ar for ten minutes ! Is it 
])Ossible A conceive of any more damning count in the indictment against the 
men who within three wcek.s’ time plunged the Empire into the South African 
Akar ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Di:lu.sion ahout the Okaxge Fkee State. 

In deciding upon a policy which may involve Britain in hostilities, the first 
question to which the Ministers of the Crown may rightly he e.vpectcd to 
bend ail their energies to answer correctly, is whether the possible enemy has 
any possible allies. When Napoleon made his fatal plunge to the suicide of 
his Empire in 1S70, he was under the delusion that he could count, if not 
uiion the assistance, at least upon the benevolent neutrality of the South 
German States while he levied war against Prussia. His miscalculation was 
not more ridiculous than that made by our Ministers as to the probable 
attitude of the Orange ITce State. In the midst of a thousand errors in 
detail and failures in administration, this miscalculation about the Orange 
Free State towers aloft as the most typical and deadly of all the blunders of 
the Government. 

It was not merely that the adhesion of the Orange I'rec State would nearly 
double the number of fighting men whom we would have to face. 'Fhc whole 
plan of campaign was bound up in the question whether the Free Staters would 
remain neutral or take sides. If they were neutral, the attack on the Trans- 
vaal must take place from a base in Natal. If they made common cause with 
President Kruger, the invading force would start from Cajie Colony. Every- 
thing depended upon the (luestion of the h'rec State, and Ministers, with 
a perversity of blundering almost miraculous, came to a wrong decision. 

Mr. Balfour, after the war broke out, speaking to a sympathetic audience 
of Unioni.sts at Dew.sbury on November aSth, 1899, explained to them with 
the characteristic candour of an ingenuous child that the British forces 
had fared so badly in South Africa because the Government had never 
for a moment dreamed that the Orange Free State would join their foes. 
'I’hey would as soon have expected to be at war with Switzerland as with the 
Free State. 'Phe declaration has become historical. It is the supreme 
illustration of Ministerial ignorance on the point of vital importance to the 
success of their campaign. It excited marvel at the time. But we did not 
then know how inexcusable had been the ignorance of ^Ministers, and against 
how much painstaking representation by their own most trusted authorities 
they had persisted in hugging to their souls the dear delusion that the 
mutrality of the k'ree State was as certain as that of Switzerland. The 
e\ idence taken by the Royal Commission now enables us for the first time to 
appreciate the dogged obstinacy with which Ministers persisted in refusing to 
recognise what to all other mortals was as clear as day. All Ministries may 
make mistakc.s. Blunders arc possible to all men. But when an engine-driver, 
with his eyes open, disregards the danger-signals and drives an express train 
crash into another train, he is tried for manslaughter. Vdiat would be the 
sentence on such an engine-driver if it were proved that on approaching the 
signal, the fact that it stood at danger was vociferously pointed out to him by 
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his mate the stoker, the station-master and the platelayer? Scant mercy 
would there be for such a driver if after the catastrophe had taken place he 
were impudently to declare that he had never seen the signal. It was his 
duty to see the signal, especially after it had been pointed out to him by all 
his mates. 

It is enough to make one despair of ^Mr. Balfour and of the Empire which 
tolerates such a dUiifa?itc as Prime Minister, to recall his Dewsbury speech 
with its parallel between the position of Switzerland and the Free Stale, while 
we read the repeated painstaking demonstration placed before him and his 
colleagues as to the certainty that we should have to reckon u'ith the Orange 
Free Slate. What is the use of keeping up an Intelligence Department if the 
Ministers of the Crown refuse to read its reports, and persist in staking the 
fate of the Empire on an assumption which their own officers had shown 
over and over again to be utterly baseless ? 

Bearing Mr. Balfour’s Dewsbury speech in mind, read the following 
e.xtracts from the official documents prepared by the Intelligence Department 
and circulated for the guidance of the Government and its military advisers 
as far back as June, 1896. 


WARNINGS OF THE INTELLI- 
GENCE DEPARTMENT, 1S96.* 
M,\jcr .Altham’s First Me.morandum. 

“Hitherto hostilities with the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State have only been 
considered from an offensive point of 
view,’' &c. 


ready for their possible recalcitrance, and 
make our preparations on the assumption 
that they arc hostile. The number of their 
burghers liable for military service is reckoned 
at 13,000. 

1S97. 

Aniii., 1S97. Sir John Ardagh’s 
Second Me-Mop-andum. 


October 1S96, Sir John Ardagh’s 
Memorandium. 

27. Hitherto wc have confined our obser- 
vations to the Boers of the Transv.ial, who, 
on their own showing, can reckon on 22,000 
burghers liable for military service. Let us 
now examine avhat support they can count 
upon from their brethren in South Africa at 
large, 

28. That a military compact exists between 
the South African Republic and the Orange 

-Free State is notorious, and the burghers of 
the latter have more than once shown their 
readiness to co-operate with their kin.smcn 
across the ^'aal. Will they do so if a war is 
provoked with England? This is a point 
upon which wc must insist on a decision at 
the very outbreak of hostilities. The Free 
State must be offered the choice of two 
alternatives — 

(l.) Benevolent neutrality, with free pas- 
sage for our troops, and facilities of 
supply; and 

(2.) War. 

29. Although prudence would probably 
induce them to choose the first, we must be 

* Appendices A and B, Rfport, pp. jsa-ido. 


Responsible and sensible people in the 
Free State may be fully alive to the blessings 
of peace and the risks of war, but the racial 
sympathy between the rural Boers in both 
States will nevertheless prevail with indivi- 
duals, and if war breaks out with the 
Transvaal, wc must anticipate that although 
the ostensible attitude of the Free State 
Government may be peaceful, large numbers 
— say, at least JjOOo of their citizens — will be 
found fighting against us. 

From a militaiy point of view, therefore, 
I am strongly of opinion that nothing short 
of an actively benevolent attitude should be 
accepted from the Free State. If the 
Government cannot and does not restrain 
its burghers from fighting against us it should 
forthwith be treated as an enemy. 

Procrastination .and delay in settling this 
important question of policy at the critical 
moment will be most prejudicial to us. 

1893, 

September, 189S. Major Altham’s 
Seco.vd Me.morandum. 

The reasons for believing that in a w.ar 
against' the Transvaal we should certainly 
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find tlic&iitcr Kqniblic ranjjcd agniiiht tis, arc 
.qiven on page 42 of “Military Kotes on 
Dutch Republics in South Africa.’’ 

1S99. 

]U.\K, iSrjp. hlAJOU AnTII.\M’S TlIIU!) 
hlEMORAKUUM. 

... For the .above reasons it is con- 
sidered that it may be confidently assumed 
that if we fight the Transvaal we nuisl fight 
the Free State as well. 

SiH Auersr, rSgg. Major Ai.tiiam’s 
Fourth jMemoranhum. 

I. Till'. Treaty Reeatio.ns ok the Free 
S' i'.vTi' AND Transvaal. 

Tiic following treaties and conventions 
have been made with a view to a binding dc* 
fensivc alliance ; — 

(a.) rclchefstrcom Treaty , g/A Jl/arc/i, 1SS9. 

This treaty, after a preamble, referring to 
the many tics of blood and friendship con- 
necting the two Slates, and- their mutual 
clcrirc for future federal union, agrees — 

(i.) There should be an abiding peace and 
fiicndship between the two Stales. 

(ii.) The two Stales mutually bind theni- 
sehe.s “to assist each other with 
all power and means whenever the 
independence of one of the two 
States shall be threatened or assailed 
fioin without, unless the State, 
'lehieA A as to render the assist a nee, 
shall show the injusliee of the cause 
of the other State." 

(b.) Treaty of July, 1S97. 

'I his treaty add.s to the force of the 
rotchefslroom Treaty by the following 
A aides : — 

Aiticlc II. — “The two Republics slmll 
mutually aid and help each other 
when the independence of either be 
threatened in any way, unless the 
State to give support shall show 
and yrovc. the injustice of such sup- 
port.” 

.'irticle III. — “The Governments of both 
Stales shall, as soon as possible, in- 
form each other of such matters 
which may unfavourablj- affect the 
independence and peace of each 
other.” 


(c.) Military Convention of July, 1S97. 

This deals with the following points; all 
of which tend to confirm the belief that the 
defensive alliance is not regarded as a mere 
sentimental declaration ; — 

Articles I., II., and III; arrange for the 
command of the forces of the two 
.Stales when acting together. 

Article I\^ provides for their discipline. 

Article V., joint military expenditure. 

y\rlielc YI., supplies. 

Article VII., neither Stale to conclude 
peace without consent of the other. 

The terms of this convention have' been 
further amplified and confirmed by military 
laws passed in identical terms by the Raads 
of each Stale in October, 1898. 

2. Present Political Relations be- 
tween Free State and Transvaal. 

If in the present crisis Her hlajesty’s 
Government should find no other way of 
obtaining redress of the Uitlanders’ griev- 
ances jrossiblc save that of an appeal to 
arms, it is absolutely certain from the whole 
attitude of the Transvaal Government and its 
supporters, that they will raise the cry that 
the independence of the South African 
Republic is threatened. 

This ciy will carry with it a demand on 
the Free State to fulfil its treaty obligations. 

The only doubt therefore to be solved is 
whether the Free Slate will be desirous or 
able “ to show and frove that the cause of 
the Transvaal is unjust.” 

The following facts seem to conclusively 
establish that the Free State Government 
neither intends nor would be able to mnin- 
lain such a thesis : - 

(a.) Deelaration of the Free State Raad after 
the Bloemfontein Conference. ■ 

Immediately on Sir A. Milner breaking 
off the Bloemfontein Conference, the Orange 
Free State Raad passed a resolution that she 
entirely approved of the proposals of Presi- 
dent Kruger, -which had been rejected by 
the High Commissioner .as inadequate. Since 
that dale Kruger has, however, acting on the 
advice of delegates of the Free Stale and 
Cape Governments, made appreciable further 
concessions. It follows, therefore, that, a 
fortiori, the Free Stale Government are norv 
debarred from maintaining that the cause of 
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the Trahivaal is unjust ; they arc, therefore, 
clearly bounti to fulfil their military obliga- 
tions under the treaty. 

(b.) O/ficial Declarations of Chairman of 
Jlaad anti PresUent. 

These arc given in the cuttings attached 
marked (A).^ It will be seen that at the 
])rorogallon of the Raad, llie Chairman 
oflieially exhorted the members, if war came, 
to join the burghers in military service, and 
that the President accepted this c.xliortalion, 
1 1 is to be noted also that the comment of a 
Plocmfontciii paper (of Dutch sympathies), 
which is attached,'' points to these speeches 
as a definite indication of the intention of 
the Free State not to remain neutral in case 
of war, 

(c.) Military ref arations of the Free State 
after the Bloemfontein Conference. 

In considering the following facts it must 
be borne in mind that there is no point what- 
ever at issue or in dispute between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Free Stale ; 
the relations of the two Governments arc, on 
the contrary, on the most cordial footing. 
The evidence, therefore, that the Free State 
is preparing for war can lead to no other con- 
clusion but that these i>reparations are due 
to her treaty obligations with the Transvaal, 
and that she intends to abide by those obliga- 
tions. 

(i.) Special vote of ;C34)37o by Free State 
Raad for increase of Armament and 
Permanent Force. 

On 23rd June, 1S99, the Raad voted the 
following items of extraordinary military 
expenditure : — 

Increase of Staats Artillery by 
40 men and So horses , . 2,000 

Field telegraph equipment. . 420 

Purchase of tents . . , , 3,400 

Purchase of three Ma.xims, 
three Q.F. guni, and three 
store wagons ..... 4,050 

Increase of ammunition reserve 

to 8,000,000 rounds . , . 22,500 

Secret Service money , , , 2,000 


34.370 



To understand the real significance of this 
fact, it must be noted that the average total 
State expenditure for the ten years, 1SS6-96, 
is a little less than ^'300,000. This extra- 
ordinary vole represents therefore an imme- 
diate addition to their average annu.al expen- 
diture of 1 1 per cent. ; in other words, it is 
equivalent to Her hlajcsty’s Government 
asking and obtaining from the House of 
Commons an immediate war credit of eleven 
millions sterling. 

.'\s regards the details of the expenditure, 
we have confirmatory evidence that money 
\oted by the Raad is being .actually spent. 

(ii.) Transfer of Ammunition from the 
Transvaal to the Free State, 

On 27th June last 500,000 rounds of 
Mauser ammunition were sent from Pretoria 
to Bloemfontein. There is re.ison to believe 
that the Free State is obtaining generally its 
warlike stores from Pretoria, 

(iii.) Railway Arrangements. 

It has been reported from two separate 
trustworthy sources that in the event of war 
the Netherlands Railway Company have 
arranged to take over the Free Stale lines, 
so that the entire control of the Free State 
railway will be in the hands of the Transvaal. 

(iv.) Preparation for Mobilisation. 

Since the Bloemfontein Conference, in at 
least two large districts of the Free State, 
Kroonstad and Winburg, sealed packets of 
ammunition have been issued to the burghers, 
with orders that they are not to be opened 
except in case of war. At Winburg the 
field-cornets of the neighbouring districts 
have been assembled by order of the Free 
Stale Government to consult as to the rapid 
mobilisation of the burghers. On the 13th 
July it was reported by the British Consul 
at Johannesburg that fifty Free State burghci.s 
had been sent to Krugersdorp, and that small 
batches were being drafted into the Transvaal 
by degrees. 

(v.) The Transvaal Plan of Campaign. 

The Ptclotia plan of campaign, according 
to our latest information, contemplates a 
combined attack on Natal from Ilarrismith 
through Van Rceuan’s Pass, and from the 
\’ryhcid district. The whole ba^is of this 
plan is the active co operation of the Free 
.'’t.atc. 



3. CONCI.fSIOX. 

From the above facts it is submitted that 
there is a practical certainty that the Free 
State will officially join hands with the 
Transvaal, should war take place. 

It is true, of course, that the Free Stale 
Government, and many of its burghers, 
would view such a war with great reluc- 
tance, and there is little doubt that they are 
throwing all their influence, at the present 
moment, into the scales for peace. But the 
exercise of that influence binds them still 
more closely to their treaty obligations, to 
nhich both their official declarations and 
acts show, conclusively, that they intend 
loyally to adhere. Moreover, although a 
considerable proportion of the Free State 
burghers dislike the prospect of war with 
England, yet a very large number of the 
Dutch Free State burghers would fight for 
the Transva.al, as they did in iSSi, whether 
the Free Stale Government was officially at 
war or not. It is inconceivable, however, 
that we should again allow such a gross 
violation of neutmlity, which would, .as in 
the last war, so grievously hamper our 
strategic position. 

i 

The conclusions seem clear that our pkn 
of campaign, as well as our preliminary 
defensive preparations, for the first phase of 
the war, should be based on the definite 
hypothesis of a hostile Free Stale. 

E. A. Ai-tiiaw, 
D.A.A.G. 

8lh August, 1899. 

And yet with all these accumulated warn- 
ings before him, Mr. Balfour could on 
November 2Sth, 1S99, make his Switzerland 
speech at Dewsbury ! 

It may be said that the official memoranda 
of Sir John Ardagh and Major Altham may 
have been overlooked by an overworked 
Leader of the House of Commons. But Mr. 
Chamberlain, as we know, received the priv- 
ate memoranda of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. Why did he allow his colleagues to 
remain in this fools’ paradise ? 

Lord Wolseley’s Warning. 

But the excuse of failure to read the report 
of the Intelligence Department, even if ad- 


mitted to the full, would not explain the indif- 
ference of Lord Lansdowne to the reminders 
of Lord Wolseley and to the repeated warn- 
ings of Sir Redvers Bullcr, whom he had 
selected to command the British Army in 
South Africa. Lord Wolseley, on June 8th, 
and again on July yih, pointed out that the 
Orange Free Slaters would be found fighting 
against us. In h:s evidence of November 
■ aSth, 1902, he g.avc the following answer : — 

90S5. We were for some time left in un- 
certainty, as I tried to point out yeslerda)’, 
whether wcshould have to figlitboth the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State, I confess, 
in dealing with tlmt question, so far as I can 
c.xprcss the opinion of our best soldiers at lire 
time, and several of them knew South Africa, 
wc all fell from the first that wc should have 
to fight those two Powers, not the Transvaal 
only ; but that did not seem to be, as I tried 
to prove yesterday from quotations from 
Lord Lansdownc's minutes, the exact im- 
pression of the Government at the moment. 

Sir Redvers Buller’s evidence before the 
Royal Commission is frank and outspoken. 

Sir Redvers Buller’s Conviction, 

Extracts from Sir Redvers Bullcr’s evi- 
dence, February 17th, 1903 

15036. (Sir John Edge.) When did you 
first know that it might be assumed that the 
Orange Free Slate would join the Transvaal ? 
I knew it in 18S1, and I never altered my 
opinion. 

*5037. I know that was your opinion all 
through, but when svere you first informed 
by anyone in connection with the Govern- 
ment ? — By nobody. I believe, if you re- 
collect, in November, 1899, Mr. Balfour 
made a speech at Dewsbury, and he there 
said that on the 2Sth September (ihc figures 
worked out to that) if he had been asked 
whether the Orange Free State were likely 
to be at war with us he would have replied 
we -were more likely to be at war with 
Switzerland, and that was the altitude cer- 
tainly up to the day of my minute of Sep- 
tember, with which I was met by Lord 
Lansdowne on every occasion when I men- 
tioned the Orange Free State. 
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Lord Lansdowne Leaves it “Out of 
Account.” 

15038. That in any consiileration of the 
war and how you would conduct it in South 
Africa j-ou were to leave the Orange Free 
State out of account altogetlier? — Out of 
account ; that was Lord Linsdowne’s ex- 
pression, to leave the Orange Free State out 
of account ; and that was really my difficulty, 
because in my own mind every plan I had and 
every theory I had about the war was based 
on the certainty that I should have to fight 
the Orange Fiee State, and practically when 
I was talking beforehind I uas always 
having rather to argue on the supposition 
that I should not have to fight the Orange 
Free State. 

* 5039 ' {Chairman.) Do you not say here 
that on the 30lh September you were told 
the Government had decided to adopt the 
route by the Orange Free State?— Yes, on 
the 30th September ; my minute was on the 
2^th September. 

1 5040. Your remarks apply not up to the 
time you left the country, but only up to the 
time of that minute ?— That is so. I read in 
the paper that they had made a treaty ; I 
knew that from the newspapers. I forget 
the date of the treaty, but it was some con- 
siderable time before that— a treaty as to an 
offensive and defensive alliance. 

The Importance of the Question. 

1 504 1. {Sir y ohn JBtlse.) If you had been 
allowed to take the Orange Free State into 
account from the first as a certain opponent, 
what line ivould 5'ou have taken ? \Yoidd 
you have suggested an advance through 
Natal, or an advance through Bloemfontein ? 
—In all cases on Pretoria I should have 
advanced thtough the Free State, and I 
should have endeavoured not to advance 
through Natal. I may say that as long ago 
as 1895 the question was submitted to me, 
and I gave the opinion then very strongly 
against any advance through Natal. The 
difficulties in Natal are enormous, and no- 
body who has not seen the country can 
appreciate them, 

15042. I think you said you formed the 
opinion in 1 88 1 that in a war with the 
Transvaal we should have the Free State 
against us ? — Yes, President "Brand told me 
so then, 

15043. And you had never seen anything 
to make you alter that opinion ? — ^Never. 


15050- {Sir Geargi Taithnian-Coldie.) Do 
you say that you had all the information the 
Intelligence Department h.ad furnished to 
the Government ? — I do not know about the 
Government ; they gave me all the books. 

15051. And the documents, I suppose? — 
Yes, I should say everything they furnished 
the Government with. 

As Late as August 16 1 

15052. Early in August you were aware 
of the practical certainty in their minds that 
the Free State would officially join hands 
with the Transvaal? — Yes, I was aware of it 
in the minds of the Intelligence Department, 
but it was not accepted by the Government. 
So late as the i6th August certainly, at any 
rate, one member of the Government would 
not have anything to do with the Free State. 

15053. Did you discuss this document of 
the Intelligence Division with Lord Lans- 
downe?— No, I do not think I had any 
Intelligence Department documents given to 
me until I was appointed Conimander-in- 
Chief. 

15034. That is the point I wish to get at 
— I do not think I had, and I was appointed 
Commander-in-Cliief on the 9th of October, 

15055. AYhen you told Sir John Hopkins 
that you had the Intelligence Division infor- 
mation, that was only when you were 
appointed Commander-in-Chief ?— Yes. If 
I had gone to the Intelligence Department I 
have no doubt Sir John Ardagh, who was a 
very old friend of mine, would have given 
me anything I had asked him for, and 1 got 
from the Intelligence Department the infor- 
mation I used in the minute about the port 
of Durban. 

Lord Lansdowne’s Obstinacy. 

15056. But the Secretary of State for War 
did not suggest to you at your early interview 
that you ought to see the Director of Military 
Intelligence and discuss the matter with 
him ? — No, he told me to keep my appoint- 
ment strictly confidential. 

15057. And consequently he did not 
discuss with you any documents he had 
received from the Intelligence Division, 
giving reasons at great length ? — He discussed 
with me the numbers, which he quoted from 
an Intelligence Department paper, that he 
said the Transvaal could put into the field. 

15058. But in addition to that, reasons 
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showing fairly dearly the cerlaiiUy that the 
Orange Free Slate would join witli the South 
African Republic ? — No : as I say, whenever 
I urged thafl was confident of it myself — 
and I urged it to him several times, as often 
as I consistently could — in each case the 
answer always was that the Orange Free 
Slate was to be left out of account. 

15059. There was a document on August 
Sth, 1S99, giving at great length the reasons 
for believing certainly that the Orange Free 
State wou’d join with the South African 
Republic in war. Were you given a copy 
of that document at the time in August ? — I 
leally could not say; I doubt it. I have 
seen the document, but my impression- is 
that I got it considerably after that date. 

1506.?. .-Vnd you r.ay that in any case you 
would not have pri I much attention to it, as 
your mind svas already made up that the 
Orange Free .'Itate would join the South 
.'African Republic ? — Yes, I was confident. 

15051. [Viscount Esher.') Did Lord Lans- 
downe never draw your attention to the 
treaty of July', 1S97, between the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal— there are 
only three cl ruses to it? — Never. I was 
aware of that treaty. 

Ilfi Decunks to Discuss the Q.tn:sTiox 
WITH Buixek. 

15062. But T.ord Lansdownc never dis- 
cussed that treaty with you or mentioned it 
or referred to it? — Never; I can st.ate that 
most confidently, because it was a point on 
uhich I was always grumbling to Lord 
Wolseley when we were talking of this war, 
that they would eventually have to go 
through the Free State, and 1 tliought it 
should be settled, and that until we could 
malce a plan of campaign we could not get 
on. It was absurd my making proposals for 
what I hoped not to have to do.’ 

15063. Did you see that treaty? — I read 
it certainly'. 

15064. Had you seen it ? — Yes, I had ; I 
think I had seen it in 1897. 

15065. Did it not satisfy you that practi- 


cally the Orange Free Stale u ere bound to 
assist the Transvaal ?— I never doubted it ; 
my jjoinl ahv.ays was that I remembered so 
well in 1S81, as I said, tlie shameful be- 
haviour of the Orange Free Stale, and when 
Mr. Brand was expostulated with he said he 
could not help liimself — that blood rvas 
thicker than water, and I said, “Do not let 
the Government deceive themselves ; this 
same thing will happen, and the Orange 
Free State men will fight on the side of the 
Transvaal wliatever happens.” That was 
my conviction throughout. ■ ... 

15066. [Sir George Tauhmau-GohUc.) And 
you were aware that besides the treaty of 
July', 1897, there was a hlilitary Convention 
of July, 1897? — Yes, an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance, 

15067. There was a Military Convention 
as well, agreeing as to tlie command of the 
two forces, when the two Stales were acting 
together, providing for their discipline, .sup- 
plies, and so forth? — Yes, I knew of that. 

• 15068. But Lord Lansdownc never dis- 
cussed that matter with you ; he never 
brought that forward? — Never at all; he 
declined to discuss the question of the Orange 
Free State with me practically until the •23rd 
September, when he suddenly told me • I 
might put my views forward as to the route. 

15069. [Chairman.) Tliere was a doubt, 
though, in spile of all these treaties and con- 
ventions, as to the attitude of the Orange 
Free Stale, was there not ? — I believe this is 
so, but I had no doubt in my mind as to 
what the altitude of the Free State young 
men would be ; that was the point. 

15070. But there might be political reasons 
for not bringing forward the fact of the con- 
vention and treaty? — Yes; that was one of 
the reasons which influenced me when I said 
in my minute that I did not wish to do any- 
thing which would irrevent negotiations or 
impede negotiations, 

15071. [Sir George Taubman- Goldie.) But 
that would still make it necessary to take 
steps in view of the eventuality of the States 
joining hands ? — I thought so. 


Not till September 23rd did Lord Lansdownc ask the General whom he 
■was sending out for a memorandum as to the route by which he proposed to 
advance to Pretoria. On September 5th, Sir Redvers had written to Lord 
Wolseley, saying; “ J.,ord Lansdownc has given me to understand that in his 
opinion the Orange Free State route is tabooed for political reasons.” But. on 
September 23rd Lord Lansdownc, recalling the fact that his military advisers 
have repeatedly insisted on the superiority of the route via Bloemfontein, 
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ihai '• li'.c recciU uUcranr.xs of I're.sidcnl Stoyii may i>L- uikca as giviup. 
Us fair notice tliat if there he ^^ar we shall have to reckon with both Republics/’ 

General Buller eagerly availed himself of the invitation to plead for some 
immediaie declaration of a definite policy in relation to the Free State. His 
memorandum, supported by Lord Wolseley, went before the Cabinet, and it was 
then app.nreiitly for the first time that air. Jlalfour di.scovered that there was a 
difference between the iiolitical attitude of Switzerland and that of llie Orange 
Free State. 

As to Lord J.ansdownc’.s rc.sponsibility for the monstrous delusion of a 
Swiss Flee State, that is a matter which he must settle between Hr. Balfour on 
one hand and Sir Redvers Buller on the other. In his evidence before the 
Royal Commission (March 26th), Lord Lansdownc flatly contradicted Sir 
Kcdvers’.s evidence. Lord Lamsdownc said (21121); “I certainly never 
suggested to Sir Redvers Buller that the Orange Free State had not to be 
reckoned with.’' And again he says (21124): “I am .sure he (Sir Redvers) 
had not been told by anyone to leave it (the Free State) out of his calcula- 
tions.” .-\nd then he went on to say that “ we felt all through that 
jiractically whatever the Free State said, our difficulty ^YOuld be ccjual to the 
sum of the two States” (21126). If this be so, it is an unsolved riddle how 
Mr. Balfour got the idea of an Orangc-Swiss neutrality into his head ; and it 
is equally strange how persistent is Sir Rcd\'ers Buller’s as.sertion that liOrd 
Lansdownc did say to him exactly the words which, three years later, he 
denies having uttered. The balance of probabilities strongly inclines to the 
theory that Lord Lansdowne’s memory is confused as to the date when he 
woke up to the discovery that the Orange Free State could on no account be 
left om of our reckoning. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

Blind Man’s Bdff in High Places, 

We have now come to the critical period. On June 5th, 1899, the 
Bloemfontein Conference lirokc up. Lord Milner returned to Cape Town, 
leaving behind him at Bloemfontein two men — President Steyn and Mr. 
Fischer — profoundly convinced that he meant at all costs, and despite all 
concessions, to force war upon the Transvaal. The British Commander-in- 
Chief in London was equally convinced that war was inevitable, and on 
June 8th, 1899, he drew up a Minute to Lord Lansdowne, beginning with a 
somewhat obvious remark : — 


Lord Woi.sei.uv’s Proposal in 
Ju.vF, 1S99. 

"Looking to recent events in .Soulli 
A flier, I think it is veiy necessary, from a 
military point of view, that we should now 
consider our present position there.” 

He tlien proceeded to sketch out the 
measures which in his experienced judgment 
ought to be taken : — 

We conld supply all our troops now in 
South Africa with a double esLablishment of 
regimental transjrort. We could send out 
three companies of Army Service Corps — 
one at a lime. 

T.aking advantage of the recent outbreak 
of fever in Natal, we might — 

1. Accumulate in South Africa a large 
amount of medical transport and material. 

2. Nominally to superintend the hutting 
of the troops at Ladysmith and other 
stations, we .might send out three Field 
Companies R.E. 

3. Commissariat supplies to a very large 
extent could be collected at Cape Town and 
Alaritzburg. 

4. We could at once despatch to the great 
sources of mule supply ofiicers to make 
arrangements for purchasing mules as soon 
as they received telegraphic orders to begin. 

5. We could increase our naval squadron 
on the Cape Station. This is, I think, a 
point of much importance. 


6. We have been of late years urged very 
strongly to mobilise one of our three Army 
Corps and a Cavalry Division, Let us do 
this at once on Salisbury Plain, under the 
General whom it is intended should com- 
mand in South Africa in the event of war. 
The expense would be an extremely small 
matter when compared with the cost of a 
war, and it might probably wake up the 
Transvaal to the fact that England was at 
last serious, and, by doing so, prevent war 
altogether. This avould not require any 
immediate calling out of the Army Reserve, 
When the time came for war, the Reserves 
for that Army Corps and the Cavalry Divi- 
sion would alone be called out. They would 
join at Salisbury, taking the places of the 
superfluous young soldiers who would be dis- 
posed of according to our Regulations on 
the subject. 

It is very evident that this demonstration 
would be far more effective if the Reserves 
for the force to be collected at Salisbury . 
were called out as soon as the troops were 
placed under orders to assemble there, and 
I need scarcely add-, that the Army Corps, 
should it have to be used in the field, would 
then be far more effective as a military 
machine for war purposes. 

The operations shordd begin in South 
Africa as soon as possible, so as to be over 
by next November. 

It would create an excellent feeling if each 
of the Australian Colonics, Tasmania, and 
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New Zealand, furnished contingents of 
mounted troops, and that Canada should 
furnish two battalions of Foot. 

The general plan of campaign to be 
adopted is one that must thoroughly meet 
ivith the views of the General OfScer 
selected for supreme command. 

Why Mobilise ox Saliseuby Plain 2 
Before the Royal Commission Lord 
Wolseley made the following explanation 
and defence of his proposal : — 

S778. I knew the Government were very 
anxious to avoid war, and I thought such a 
show of preparations for war on our part 
might somewhat influence Mr. Kruger, and 
might possibly deter him from the war 
towards which all his proceedings at that 
(ime seemed to point. I felt that even if 
this mobilisation had no deterrent effect on 
Mr. Kruger, it would at least make sure 
that we should, in the event of war, have in 
hand a thoroughly organised Army Corps 
ready to embark for South Africa at the 
shortest notice, and certainly ready to embark 
before tlie shipping could be supplied by the 
Admiralty for it. Had my adsdee been 
acted upon then, this Army Corps could 
have been in Soutli Africa, and, very possibly, 
on the Orange River before Mr. Kruger 
declared war in October, and he declared 
^Yar ■on the iith October. There was no 
danger that our mobilisation of this Army 
Corps should have hastened Mr, Kruger’s 
declaration of war, and this is a very impor- 
tant point, because I Icnow people would at 
first say that if we had done so Mr, Kruger 
would have declared war- immediately ; but 
my answer to that is a very simple one, and 
it will be understood by anyone who knows 
the condition of things in South Africa, that 
Mr. Kruger could not have taken the field 
before the time he did, and he took the field 
. upon the very earliest date that the Boer 
forces could take the field in South Africa, 
because all their men were mounted and 
were dependent entirely upon grass, and they 
have no grass to eat until early in October, 
in fact, the loth is a very early time for 
grass; and, I think, that is the answer to 
the point I am sure would be made by people 
who heard my statement about this Army 
Corps being put down at Estcourt at the 
time I have mentioned ; they would imme- 
diHely say; “That would have hastened 


the war,” and my answer :o that is that I 
do not think it could have done so. 

The Reply of Lord Lansdowne. 

There is no record as to u hat Lord Lans- 
downe replied to this proposal. But Lord 
Wolseley, on June 13th, received a memoran- 
dum from Lord Lansdowne upon the subject 
of providing land transport for the troops 
then in South Africa, which began thus— this 
was on June 13th, remember: “Although 
there is no present intention of reinforcing 
the troops now in South Africa,” etc., etc. 
“Well, that of course, coming to me after 
the many attempts I had made to reinforce 
our Army in South Africa, led me to think, 
if anything could do so, that we were either 
not going to war or would not go to war.” 
(S7S6.) 

The Appointment of Sir Redvers 
Buller. 

The next important step taken by the 
Government was the secret appointment, 
some time in June, of Sir Redvers Buller to 
the command of the army in South Africa 
in the event of a war. Sir Redvers Buller 
gave his own version of the matter to the 
Royal Commission in a written statement, 
which he subsequently supplemented by his 
evidence. 

GENERAL BULLER'S STATEMENT. 

Preparation for War.— Interview 
WITH Lord Lansdowne, June, 

In June, 1899, I was summoned from 
Aldershot by Lord Lansdowne, who told me 
that, in the event of the war in South Africa, 
I had been selected to hold the command-in- 
chief. After submitting to him what seemed 
to me a preferable arrangement, I accepted 
the command, and we proceeded to discuss 
the question of the military policy to be 
pursued. I maintained that the only prac- 
ticable route was that through the Orange 
Free Slate. lie declined even to discuss 
this. IJUimately, we agreed that one Army 
Corps, a Cavalry Division, and seven bat- 
talions for the lines of communication would 
be a sufficient force, if the object of the 
Government were merely to attack the Trans- 
vaal ; hut I added that to leave the Orange 
Free State out of account was, to my mind, 
impossible. After leaving Lord Lansdowne, 
I saw the Commandcr-in-Chief at the War 
Office, gave him a summary of my remarks. 
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and received from him a promise of every 
assistance that he could afford. I begged 
both Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley t'o 
recollect that I was not in the same position 
as Lord Wolseley when he organised the 
Egyptian Expedition of 1S82, for he was 
then the Adjutant-General, and had the 
whole of the War Office at his back, whereas 
I was fully employed with my work at 
Aldershot, 

Interview wi iti Lord Lansdowne, 
July. — Minute Gtii July. 

I heard no more of warlike preparations 
till the 3rd of Jul)’, when I was summoned 
by telegram from Devonshire to London. 
There Lord Lansdowne informed me that 
he had under consideration a proposal to send 
out to South Africa one Division of infantry 
and one Brigade of cavalry, I asked whither 
these troops were to be sent, and with what 
object. I found there was no definite object, 
but that it was considered desirable to send 
some troops to some part of South Africa. 
After discussing the matter with him at some 
length, I went to the War Office to sec Lord 
Wolseley ; but, finding that he had left the 
office, I sent him a memomndum, now dated 
6th July, 1899, summarising the views which 
I had expressed to Lord Lansdowne. Herein 
I summed up my conclusions in the following 
•words : — 

“hly view is that any operations ag.ainst 
Pretoria should be commenced in the follow- 
ing sequence : 

1, “Strengthen the Cape Colony and 
Natal garrisons to the extent that local 
authority now think sufficient to protect those 
colonies,” 

2, “ Make up your mind as to the route, 
and definitely as to the attitude to be adopted 
towards the Orange Free State.” 

3. “ Commence the formation of magazines 
on the intended line of route, and the mobili- 
sation of the active force.” 

4. “ Send out this fighting force.” 

The proposal to send out these 10,000 men 
came to nothing. I pressed hard at this 
time, and afterwards, that our Colonies might 
he garrisoned in accordance with a proper 
scheme of defence, I urged this again and 
again, but without success. 

Interval of Aptarent Inaction. 

-'From that date to the iSth August affairs 


went on but slowly at the War Office.* No 
Council of W.ar was held ; no plan of cam- 
paign Avas adopted ; no regular military pre- 
parations were undertaken. In the middle 
of August I heard that all preparations for 
w.ar in South Africa entailing expenditure 
had been stopped, and that the Secrctar)' of 
State ior War had gone to Ireland. Mr. 
Balfour, during his absence, came to the War . 
Office and had an interview Avith Mr. Wynd- 
liam and Lord Wolseley. I also heard that 
it Avas bclicA'ed that an Ultimatum Avas to 
be sent to the TransA'aal on the iith Sep- 
tember. 


Minute to Lord Salisbury, 

5TII September. 

The condition of affairs seemed to me to 
be alarming, for the intelligence given in the 
newspapers made it impossible to believe 
that AA-ar could be avoided. Not knoAving' 
Avhat else to do, I approached the private 
secretary to Lord Salisbury, He came down 
next day to Aldershot, Avhen I presented my 
A-icAvs to him in such a light that he thought 
it his duty to lay them before Lord Salisbury 
on the folloAving morning. I dreAV up a 
short unofficial memorandum, dated the Sth 
September, arguing to the conclusion that 
the time had come for the diplomatic authori- 
ties to consult the military' authorities. 

September 5, 1S99, 

Lord Salisbury, 

As you ask for my ideas, I give them to 
you priA'ately. 

• Lord Wolsilyy made raprascnlations on July nth 
as to the urgent importance of buying mules, wagons, 
and hatnass. and reflated his demand for the mobili- 
sation of an Army Corps on Salisbury Plain. 

On July 17th he submitted this question to Sir 
Redvers Bullcr: Are you quite satisfied that our 
present position in the Cape Colony and in Natal is 
quite safe ? 

In the event of an ultimatum being sent to Kruger, 
telling Iiim that unless lie concedes what Sir A. Milner 
has demanded. Her M.ajcsty’s Government will feel 
obliged to adopt measures other than diplomatic, c.^ 
you see any necessity for sending to either, or to both 
above-mentioned Colonies, any augmentation of our 
present garrisons there 5 Anci, if so, what should 
such augmentation consist of? 

There was a meeting in Lord Lansdowiie’s room at 
the War Office on July i8tli, 1899, at which Sir R. 
Buller was asked this question. He replied that be 
had complete confidence in Butler’s ability and for~- 
thought, and that as long as clever men like Butler 
and Symons, on the spot, did not say there war. 
danger, he saw no necessity for sending out any troops 
in advance of the Army Corps to strengthen our 
position against any possible attack by the Boers on 
our frontiers. I do not say these Avere his exact 
Avords, but they are the exact meaning and pith of 
what he said to LansdoAvne and me. 

. On August end Lord Wolseley Avrote expressing his 
satisfaction that 2,000 men AA-erc to be sent to Natal. 
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I am not liapny as to tlse tvay ihiti'ts arc 

gOlEg. 

There must be some period at whicli the 
military and tlie diplomatic or political forces 
arc bronght into line, and, in my view, lliis 
ought to be before action i.-. determined on- 
in other words, before the diplomat proceeds 
to an ultimatum the military should be in a 
position to enforce it. 

This is not the ca^e with regard to affairs 
in South Africa. So far as I am aw.arc, the 
War Ofiice has no idea of how matters are 
proceeding, and has not been consulted. I 
mean that tliey do not know how fast dip- 
lomacy is moving. 

Concluaions. 

Titc situation is one in which the diplo- 
matic authorities should consult with the 
militar)’ authorities. 

Ills Mi;MOP..tNDUM TO LORD WOLSELKY. 

On the 5 th I heard that Lord Salisbmy 
desired my adews on the military situation. 
These I set forth in a memorandum addressed 
to the Commar.dcr-in-Chief of 5U1 September, 
1899, in which 1 said ; “ I am not aware of 
the views of the Colonial Office, or of the 
nature of these negotiations, but they seem to 
liavc reached an acute stage, and I venture 
to submit thr.t the time has come when, .as- 
suming that they involve the possibility of an 
expedition being undertaken, the Commander 
of that expedition ought to be a partner in 
them.” 

As a result of this memorandum, the 
Cabinet decided to send to India for a force 
of 5,500 men, which was the only organised 
body of troops that we could put in Uie field 
at the moment, without dislocating the whole 
of oar mobilisation arrangements. On learn- 
ing this, I at once wrote to the Secretary of 
State for W.ar, pointing out that a Com- 
mander would be wanted in Natal when 
those reinforcements should arrive, and adding 
that, from the inilitaiy point of view, it 
would be wise to make provision at once for 
a further force in Natal. He replied by 
return of post, saying that he did not see 
how, in the face of the deci ion of the Cabinet, 
the War Office coidd be expected to do more 
-t that moment. Matters again drifted, and, 
apparently, the Government received news 
that the military situation was becoming less 
acute, for, on September. 14th, on learning 
that the Officer Commanding at Cape Town 


h.ad made contracts for I,o 30 mules more 
than were immedialely re-^ulrcd, tlic War 
Office directed that tlie contract for the 
excess number should be cancelled, and com- 
pensation paid to the contractor. 

Mikute OF24T11 September. Regarding 
Route to be Adopted. 

From the first moment of my appointment 
in the middle of June, I had on every possible 
occasion urged upon the Secretary of State 
for War that it was mere self-deception to 
imagine that we could undertake an expedi- 
tion against the Transvaal alone, leaving the 
Orange Free State out of account. On the 
23rd September Lord Lansdowne asked me 
to place upon paper my reasons for attaching 
so much importance to the adoption of the 
route through the Orange Free State for 
invasion of tlie Transvaal. Accordingly I 
sent him a memorandum on the subject, 
dated 24111 September. Herein I set forth, 
among other matters, that, owing to the 
configuration of the Natal frontier, an 
advance upon Pretoria by Natal would mean 
a flank march of 200 miles across the front 
of a doubtful friend, and, possibly, a con- 
cealed enemy. I added that the Orange 
Free State was open country, containing a 
good quantity of supplies, and that an 
adv.ince through it would give us every 
chance of disposing of the Orange Free 
St.ite first and settling with the Transvaal 
alone afterwards. 

Detef.mination to Start in Advance 
OF Troops. 

The Cabinet met on the 29th September ; 
and I was afterwards told by Lord Lans- 
downe that at this meeting the Government 
had decided to adopt the route by the 
Orange Free State, and to proceed with all 
military prepar.ations excepting the mobilisa- 
tion of the men. On the 30th therefore 1 
wrote to Lord Lansdowne that further delay 
in the provision of troops would be to incur 
a very dangerous risk, and pressed for the 
immediate despatch of the reinforcements by 
the best ships that could be obtained. ‘‘I 
think,” I said, “that if they delay the 
despatch of troops the Government will be 
incurring a very grave responsibility.” In 
reply Lord Lansdowne professed himself 
unable to call out the Reserves, or in other 
words to mobilise, before the 7th of October, 
I reckoned from this date that the earliest 
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embarkation of troops would take place 
about the 22nd October, and that the Army 
Corps would be assembled at Cape Colony 
by 22nd December. I therefore urged that 
I should start for South Africa by the first 
steamer on the 7th October ; but eventually 
the 14th was fixed as the date of my departure, 
and on the 9th I was gazetted Commandcr- 
in-Chief of the expedition. 

Ex'rrwVCTS from Sir Rrdveks Buu.kr's 
Evidencf., Fruruary 17TH, 1903. 

Sir Redvers Bullcr supplemented his 
written statement by his oral evidence, from 
which the following extracts arc taken : — 

^YUO IJROUGIIT ON THE W.\R ? 

14964. It was in June, I understand, that 
you first were selected to hold the Command* 
in-Cliicfin South Africa?— About the middle 
of June. I was told I should treat the 
ajipointmcnt confidentially, but I was told if 
there was a war I should be Commander-in- 
Chief. 

149G5. So that there was at any rate an 
apprehension that a war might take place at 
that time ? — Yes. 

14966. Did you form an opinion that a 
war was likely ?— I said that in my opinion 
the war was inevitable, but on the question 
of bringing it on, that I doubted that the 
Boers would bring it on unless we did. 

14967. \Yc have had a good dc.il of evi- 
dence to the effect that although there w.as 
that general apprehension of war, no distinct 
preparations were made at that time?— I 
know nothing about the preparations for war, 
except by hearsay. I was commanding at 
Aldershot at the time, and had a good deal 
to do, and was very little in London, and 
whenever I came to London I saw the Com- 
inandcr-in-Chicf, and I gathered from him 
that prcjiarations for war were not being 
made on the scale that he thought necesKiry. 

\Yuat Gr.NF.RAi, Bui.i.er was Toed. 

1496S. All that had been done, as far as 
you were concerned, was the agreement you 
mentioned that your.^ force if it was sent out 
should be an Army Corps and Cavalry Divi- 
sion, and so on ? — I w.as told that it was tlic 
intention of the Government to send that 
force, and I accepted it. 

14969. You accepted it as suflicicnt ? — 
\YelI, I did not actually accept it as suffi- 


cient ; I accepted it as a basis on which we 
should mobilise. At that time I was per- 
fectly ignorant of whether I was going to 
light with that force the Transvaal alone or 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State, and 
the only information I got from the Secretary 
of State w'as that the Orange Free State was 
out of account. 

An Abortive Proposal. 

1.^970, But in July you heard of a different 
project ? — Yes. 

14971. And to that proposal to send out a 
division of infantry you had some objections, 
r think? — I did object to it very strongly. 
1 objected to sending out any portion of what 
was intended to be our fighting force before 
we had a plan of campaign, and before we 
h.ad, at any rate, come to a decision as to in 
what portion of the very large country. South 
.•Vfiica, tlic fighting force w.as really intended 
to be employed. 

14972. Was not the object of sending out 
the 10,000 men then proposed simply to 
strengthen the existing garrisons in Capo 
Colony and Natal ? — No, it was not ; it was 
.a definite force. 

I4973- were aware of the state of 

the garrisons in the Colonics at the time ? — 
Yes, I was, and I pressed that those gar- 
risons should be completed on a scale which 
could be made, as I put it, a safe ground for 
the fighting force to be based on, but that 
was not done. 

Ills Plea for Reinforcements. 

14979 - What I avas alluding to avas that 
you did not consider the garrisons as they 
had been placed in the Colonies sufficient ? — 
I did not, and I go further than that ; the 
conditions ave aa-erc obliged to look at at the 
moment avere the conditions of an actual avar 
avith, possibly, the Free .State, but certainly 
the Transa-aal, and no scheme of defence, 
according to my belief, had ever been pre- 
pared for those conditions, and therefore 
practically there avas no scheme of defence. 

149S0. Did you form any idea in j’our oavn 
mind avhal avould have been an adequate 
garrison— independently of an expeditionary 
force — for the lavo Colonies for the purposes 
of defence? — I did. My oaa’ii idea at the 
time — I only mentioned it in cona’ersation, 
and a’cry a-aguely, to Lord Wolscley — avas 
that I thought about 15,000 men in Natal, 
just in front of Estcourt, somewhere about 
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Frere, behind the Tugcla, in fact, would 
. have been sufficient to have protected Natal. 

149S1. You thought they would attack, if 
they did attack, in Natal ? — ^Yes. 

“ IVe were not Ready to Mobilise.” 

14993. You heard nothing more for some 
time after that, but yon became anxious as 
to the situation ? — Yes, mobilisation requires 
a preliminar}' expenditure at the moment, 
and I gathered that that expenditure v.-as not 
being carried out, so that we were not ready 
to mobilise. 

14994, We had a good deal of evidence 
about the position at that time, and that is 
the case. There were certain preparations 
which the military authorities considered 
necessary, and which were not taken because 
of the absence of money. Th.at appears 
from the evidence, and that is your position 
about it ? — Yes, that was all I knew. 

I4>995- Ton thought that, considering 
your position as being designated for com- 
manding the force in the field, it was your 
duty to pat your views forward, and you did 
so in the beginning of September ?— Yes, I 
thought I was going to find myself in a 
hornet's nest, and that I ought to do what I 
could to protect iny.self. 

“Oi;R rp.ETARATlO.VS NOT KeEPI.N’G Up 

WITH THE Situation.” 

14996. You put it forward in a memo- 
randum which you addressed to the Com- 
mancler-in-Chief — Yes. 

14997. Would you say shortly what your 
view of the position was at that time?— My 
view was that we were moving, I thought, 
rather rapidly towards war, and that our 
preparations were not keeping np with the 
situation. 

1499S. And you had an apprehension 
that if the negotiation', or any failure of 
negotiations, led to war, that absence of 
preparation would be of very serious con- 
sequence ? — ^Yes, I was impressed with the 
fact that it was not my duty as a soldier to 
take any measures to make peace impossible 
or even difficult, but there were ordinary' 
measures of preparation that could have been 
done privately and could not really have 
affected any peace negotiations, and those 
were not being taken ; and, in my opinion, 
wc had not enough time to spare to make it 
wise to delay them. 

1 5000. Did you work that out in figures ? 


— I came to the conclusi-m that practically 
whatever wc did they would have six weeks’ 
start of us. I thought that the negotiations 
were tending rapidly tow.ards war, and that 
we were not ready for war. I thought that 
we ought at once to decide as to the line of 
policy which would be adopted if we were 
Forced into war, and that we ought to begin 
a regular and cffectwe preparation, with a 
view of carrj-ing out that policy at the very 
moment we found it was impossible to avoid 
war, and I thought that to do that we ough 
to protect our Colonie=, and to have a force 
in our Colonics that would be sufficient to 
deter the enemy from invading them before 
we were ready. 

Drifti-ng into War. 

1 5001. And, therefore, you advocated 
mc.asures to be taken to delay any outbreak? 
— Yes, I .advocated that the diplomatic pro- 
ceedings should be conducted with a view to 
gaining time, and that the military prepara- 
tions should be hurried. 

15002. 1 suppose there is another way of 
putting that matter, that you would be of 
opinion that if there had been any means 
of forecasting the future earlier, and as soon 
ns it became evident that there was a danger 
of war, the preparations ought then to have 
commenced ?— Yes, to put it quite plainly, I 
thought the future was not being forecast— 
that we were drifting. 

15003. In the memorandum, of which 
you have spoken, to the Commaiiclei-in- 
Chief, you elaborated that ? — I elaborated 
that theory in the memorandum which I 
addressed to the Commander-in -Chief on 
the 5(h September, and in which I said I 
knew ho had represented those facts more 
fully, and, probably, better than I could, 
but I merely wanted to support the recom- 
mend.ations I knew he h.ad put forward. 

15004. Have you anytliing else to say 
about the position at the beginning of 
September ! — Not beyond that my recom- 
mendations did not meet with the result that 
I had hoped they would ; I still considered 
we were not in the beginning of September 
making sufficient preparation. 

15005. Towards the end of September 
the Secretary of State asked you for your 
reasons with regard to the route, did he not ? 
— Y^es, he knew that from June up to that 
date I had always tried to impress upon him 
that, in my opinion, we could not leave the 
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Orange Free State out of account, and that 
they would in the end be found to side with 
the Transvaal. I bad always told him my 
c.TpcricDce in iSSi, when they were a very 
harassing friend, at any rate, and he aslrerl 
me on that date to put my views on paper, 
and I did so. 

At L.vst! 

15006. You put in the memorandum 
dated 24th September? — Yes. That, I 
believe, was read or communicated to the 
Cabinet, and Ford lamsdoavne told me, on 
the 301I1, ihat the Cabinet had given orders 
for the e.xpenditure — that was the e.spendi- 
ture for mobilisation — and I then pressed 
him to at once call out the Reserves, and I 
lioinled out to him in a letter that he wou’d 
incur a very dangerous military risk if that 
were not done, but he did not do so. He 
put it off until the 7th October. 

15007. That was a week ? — Yes, the 7th 
October was the earliest d.ate he said that it 
could Ire done, and I said: “The crisis will 
come before the troops get out to South 
Africa; may I go out at once?” and it was 
definitely arranged that 1 should start on the 
24lh, and I did so. 

1500S. As we know, on the 9th the ulti- 
matum came from the other side? — Yes. 

Too Late All Roi nd. 

15009. That completes the period before 
the outbreak of the war ; is there anything else 
with regard to the preparations for the war, 
which is the first head of our reference that 
you would like to say at this point ? — Well, 
we were late ; the preparations were not so 
well advanced as they should have been, and 
w e were short of hospital equipment, harness 
and wagons, and those sort of things, and of 
supplies. 

“I WAS Never Called Before 
Anything.” 

1501 9. {Visccunl Esher.') One of the 
points you mention in your statement is that 
no council of war was held ; do you wish to 
suggest that one should have been held ? — 
■\Vcll, I do suggest to the Commission tliat I 
was placed in an uncomfortable position — I 
made no complaint myself— but one which 
1 do not think in future a General Officer 
ought to be placed in. I think there should 
have been a consideration of the intended 
expedition at which the Commandcr-in-Chief 


designate should have c.\pressed his views 
before the Army Board or the Defence Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet, or before some Board 
who would have heard what he had to say, 
and he would have had an opportunity of 
raising a large number of questions that I 
should have Bked many times during the 
three months to raise, but I never had any 
opportunity. 

15020. You were never called before the 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet at all ? — 
No, I was never called before anything. 

‘‘I WAS Never Consulted AnouT 
ANyTiiiNo.” 

15021. And you were not present at any 
meeting of the Army Board at the War 
Office? — Not one — practically at not one. 
I was President of a Committee which sat at 
that time in the ^Yar Office which had nothing 
to do with the war, and occasionally Lord 
Wolseley, if he heard I was in the office, 
and there was any question going to be con- 
sidered in the Secretary of State’s room, sent 
down for me and asked me to come in ; but 
that w.as a casu.al matter, and I was never 
consulted on anything, nor was I ever given 
any question to consider and answer by 
anybody. 

15022. You had some interviews with 
Lord Lansdowne, of course?— Yes; Lord 
Lansdowne’s instructions to me were : 
*• Come in to see me if yon come to town.” 

"I Saw Nobody and was Shown 
Nothing, and was Asked for 
Nothing.” 

15023. But you did not see the Pj-inie 
Minister or the Colonial Secretary, or any 
other member of the Government ?— No, 
nor did I see any of the correspondence that 
was p.assing at the time between the Cape 
and the Colonial Office. 

15024. In tlie summary of your evidence 
there is a heading which begins : “ General 
considerations affecting the plan of the 
campaign.” Did you lay those considera- 
tions before Lord Lansdowne or any other 
member of the Government? — No, I was 
never asked for my opinion on anything of 
the sort. I did indirectly discuss them with 
Lord Wolscley on several occasions, and we 
differed on an important paint — namely, 
that he attached strategical importance to 
Bloemfontein which I did not. 

15025. But that was a discussion between 
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yoiiancl llicCommander-in-Chief? — A priva'.e 

15026. And these general considerations 
■were not laid before the Government, because 
yon were never asked to state your opinion 
to any Minister of the Crown ? — Never ; I 
. was asked for nothing. 

“I RnCIUVED NO iNSTItUCTIONS.'' 

15030. {Sir Henry Hormaii.) Do I 
understand, Sir Redvers, that before your 
departure for South Africa yon received no 
letter of general instructions as to what the 
Government tvished to be done ? — None. 

15031. Nor on your arrival there? — 
None. 

15032. Or after your arrival ? — None — 
the usual letter of service. 

15033. But that is a mere letter of 
aiipointment ? — ^^’es. 

15034. (S'?/- Frederick Barley.) Speaking 
broadly, your opinion is that the Com- 
mander of a force such as yon had under you 
at that lime should be taken into the con- 
fidence of the Government? — I think so. 

I think I suffered myself a tremendous dis- 
advantage by not having the smallest idea 
when I arrived at Cape Town of tlie cour,-c 
•which negotiations had been taking, and the 
attitude of mind in which I should find Lord 
Milner. 

“I WAS Give.n no Notion of thei.r 
Policy.” 

15035. And you further think that such a 
Commander ought to have an opportunity of 
expressing his views upon the state of mili- 
tary affairs to the Government ? — I certainly 
•think so. I think any man is better for 
bawng been forced to explain his -views, and 
the very fact of explaining a man’s t'iews 
very' often calls attention to various things 
he might otherwise overlook, and I think 
that to send a man out on that sort of 
expedition without having caused him first 
of all to give some notion of his policy is 
really placing him at a disadvantage. There 
were matters I should very much have liked 
myself to have brought forward and dis- 
cussed. I was told to treat my appointment 
as confidential, and I -was not able to ' 
discuss them very much, and it would have 
been an advantage for me to go before a 
body of gentlemen and say, “ I think so 
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LORD L.-kNSDOW.vr.'N REPLY. 

So far Sir Redvers Bulier. Now for Lord 
Lansdowne’s rejoinder. 

Extracts from Lord Lansdowne’s 
Evidence. 

- 21247. As to Sir Redvers Bullet not 
being taken into confidence by tlie ’iVar 
Office, which is the statement he has made ? 
— ^My attention has been called to a state- 
ment contained in the summary of Sir 
Redvers Buller’s evidence to that effect. 
I think Sir Redvers BuJler is under a com- 
plete misapprehension. I .should like in 
the first place to dwell upon the extreme 
unlikeliness of the Government having 
deliberately withheld froju Sir Redvers 
Bullcr anything that it was desirable that he 
should know; after all he was selected by 
the Government ; lie carried our fortunes, 
and it was not very likely that we should 
keep him in the dark systematically, which 
is what I understand he .alleges. We warned 
him in good time that he was to be asked to 
take command of the force, with the object 
that he might hive ample opportunity of 
considering on what lines he should conduct 
these operations. I also wish to say that 
upon the occasion when I intimated to Sir 
Redvers Bulier that he had been designated 
for the chief command I went out of my way 
to tell him that from that date anything that 
the War Office could supply him with in the 
way of information was his to ask for. If he 
wanted information and did not come for it, 
I submit that he had only himself to blame. 

Why did PIe not Read the 
Newspapers ? 

21248. Of what date do you speak — in 
June? — I think it was in June. It seems to 
be assumed that there was a great deal of 
secret political intelligence which was within 
our knowledge and which was not within 
his, and which ought to have been imparted 
to him. That was not at all tlie case ; 
everj-thing that happened during the course 
of these negotiations appeared from day to 
day in the columns of the newspapers ; 
there was really nothing that we could have 
imparted to him which he could not deiive 
from the ordinary sources of information. 
He certainly had access to me, and as a 
matter of fact, he did on several occasions 
come to me at the Yar (/ffice. allh ai,ii i.ot 
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often. He certainly had access to the 
Commanclcr-in-Chiefj and to the Intelligence 
Branch, and it is also to be remembered that 
Colonel Stopford, -who tvas designated as his 
Military Secretary, was at the time in charge 
of the Mobilisation Department in the War 
Office. Sir Redvers Duller could certainly 
have found out through him what was 
happening in the War Office; but I am 
bound also to say this, that Sir Redvers 
Buller’s position in the War Office, although 
he had ceased to be a member of the Head- 
quarters Staff, was such that he really could 
have obtained from anybody anything he 
wanted in the way of assistance or information. 

He had the Run of the War Office, 
He had been, as the Commission knows, 
for years in a quite e.vceptional position of 
authority in the War Office; he rvas Ad- 
jutant-General wlicn the Duke of Cambridge 
was Commander-in-CIiief, and at that lime a 
great part of the work of the War Office was 
really conducted by Sir Redvers Duller, and 
by him alone. I say, having served in the 
War Office with Sir Redvers Duller, and know- 
ing his relations with the War Office staff, 
that there was not a room in the War Office 
that Sir Redvers Duller could not have walked 
into whenever he pleased with the certainty 
that whatever assistance he could get in that 
room would be given to him without demur. 
I have known Sir Redvers Duller for some 
time, and it never occurred to me that he 
was a particularly difficlcnt person, or very 
easily intimidated, particularly by civili.ans. 


“Preposterous” and “Monstrous.” 

Therefore, if I may say so, coming back to 
a point which you mentioned just now, the 
suggestion that Sir Redvers Duller was, so to 
speak, boycotted at the War Office, and that 
it was because of that that he had to find out 
the Prime Minister’s Private Secretary and 
appeal through him to the Prime Minister, 
seems to me to be a rather preposterous 
representation of the facts — I cannot put it 
more gently than that. 

21249. a matter of fact there was — and 
you have already referred to it — a Minute of 
his that went to the Prime Minister? — Yes, 
a Minute which might perfectly have been 
written earlier, and which might perfectly 
liave been addressed to the Commander-in- 
Chief, or, if he preferred it, to me. 

21250. Have you anything else to say 
with regard to that procedure ? — No, I have 
not. 

21251. .\l any rale there was no intention 
of yours to deny him any amount of your 
confidence?—! cannot put it too strongly 
that it was, not only far from my intentions, 
but I think it would have been a monstrous 
thing if, having invited Sir Redvers Duller to 
undertake this extremely important command, 
I, or anybody under me, had stopped short 
of giving him all the assistance that could 
possibly be afforded him. At any rate, if 
he. believed that assistance of that kind was 
being withheld from him, I venture to sug- 
gest that he ought to have spoken or written 
to me, which he might have done at any 
moment during the summer. 


Lord Wolselev as the Importunate Widow. 


Lord Lansdowne’s emphatic repudiation of Sir Redvers Buller’s statement 
would carr}' more tveight if Sir Redvers Buller’s e.xperience was not supple- 
mented by Lord Wolseley’s, who, although Commander-in-Chief, was kept 
equally in the dark as to what was going on, and was equally baffled by the 
indecision of Ministers. He was always writing suggestions and making 
proposals which were not carried out. 


Extracts from Lord Wolseley’s 
Evidence. 

S7S8. Looking back to the whole of the 
summer of 1S99, I may say I was constantly 
asking for the expenditure of public money 
upon services which would be necessary’ in 
the event of -war, and I n.ay again say that 
war at that time seemed to me absolutely 
inevitable. I could see no way out of it, as 
far as I was ble to judge, but, of course, I 


was not in the secrets of the Government, and 
it seemed to me to be a certainty. I could 
get no money for the purchase of clothing, 
equipment, transport, or any military stores, 
and without money, of course, I could do 
nothing in the way’ of preparing stores for 
the mobilisation of an army for field service. 
The Cabinet and the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

9029. Looking back to the time when 
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the war hung in the balance during the 
summer of 1S99 , 1 ^el that national interests 
suffered because the Commander-in-Chief 
was not brought into direct and constant 
touch with the Cabinet. He had no oppor- 
tunity of learning from day to day the 
collective views of the Cabinet upon the 
position in South Africa, and he could only 
obtain a glimpse of its policy and its views, 
and on the other hand the Members of the 
Cabinet only learnt his military opinions 
upon the position from day to day through a 
third party, the Civilian Secretary of State 
for War. In other words, the Cabinet 
generally, as a body, were not brought into 
contact with any military opinion whatever 
during the progress of the war. 

9030. So far as you knew ? — So far as I 
knew, and, of course, I was the military 
adriser of the Cabinet at the time. 

9031. (Sir Henry Norman.) Would you 
not say " Any responsible military opinion ? ” 
because I have no doubt they were flooded ? 
— They may have been by outside opinion, 
but I am talking of “ responsible ” opinions ; 
I quite agree with you. 

9032. (Sir George Taulman-Goldie.) Did 
you attend the meetings of the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet ? — I have been to 
one or two ; I may have been to more, but 
not many. 

9033. During that long period when the 
Boer war was pending, the last two years 
particularly, after the Raid did you only 
attend one or two meetings ? — I could not 
tell you offhand, but I was very seldom at 
them. 

9034. { ViscotaU Esher.) With regard to 
what Sir Henry Norman s.aid, you have no 
reason to suppose that the Cabinet asked 
officially for any other military opinion 
except your own ? — None. 

Mr. Chamberi-ain sees no Reason for 
Reinforcements ! 

Occasionally he got glimpses of the mind 
of the Colonial Secretary. Lord Lansdowne 
wrote to him from Derreen, August 20th, as 
follows : — 

Vour Memorandum of the 17th has reached 
me. 

You have probably become aware since 
you wrote it that the outlook in South Africa 
has improved. We are not yet in a position 
to assume that matters will be satisfactorily 
settled ; but Mr. Chamberlain wrote to me 


two days ago that, while he wished to avoid 
relaxing the pressure, he saw no occasion for 
reinforcements. — Report, p. 266. 

“ We are not Prepared for War.” 

— Lord Wolseley. 

Mr. Chamberlain, on August 18th, saw no 
need for reinforcements, although he w.is all 
for keeping up the pressure which forced on 
the war; the Commander-in-Chief was of a 
very different opinion. On August 24th he 
wrote to Lord Lansdowne as follows : — 

Your note of the 20th is written in so 
hopeful a spirit of peace in South Africa that 
I assume the Cabinet has information on the 
subject not known to the Press. To judge 
of matters there from the daily papers, it 
would seem that every preparation is being 
made by Mr. Kruger for war, and that he is 
striving to force a war policy upon the Orange 
Free State also. He is a shrewd old fellow, 
who will, I have always thought, make terms 
at the last minute, and easy terms for us if we 
have the backbone to e.xact them, but will 
prolong the pourparlers and put England to 
all possible inconvenience and very great 
expense before he docs make terms. It is 
not for me as a mere military adviser to pro- 
nounce when the intenuption to business that 
must be caused by the Boers’ present policy, 
and the very great outlay of public money it 
entails, has become a heavier and a greater 
and more dangerous burthen than the actual 
war for which we are preparing in driblets. 
The pacific bent of public opinion at homo 
compels us to be careful to avoid measures 
that might be fairly regarded as "hurrying 
the pace” and forcing on hostilities. The 
problem before us, according to my lights, is 
by what measures can we most effectively and 
judiciously make Kruger and Company fully 
realise that we mean business unless Sir A. 
Milner’s modest demands are freely conceded. 

A soldier in power would bring this about 
by such a display of force as that I have 
recommended from the first in this matter, 
and rvhich on a smaller scale I strongly 
advocated in my note to 5’ou of the i8th 
inst., and in the minute enclosed with it. I 
write this very early in the morning before I 
h.ave seen any of the newspapers of the day. 
But judging the position from all news to 
hand up to yesterday, I can see no change in 
Mr. Kruger’s attitude towards us. At this 
moment we are not locally prepared for war 
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in Soulli Africa, so that if it comes upon us 
under present circumstances we shall sur- 
render the initiative to Kruger, and in no 
recent case that I can think of would, or, at 
least, if properly handled, could that initia- 
tive be more likely to seriously injure our 
national prestige or be more hurtful to the 
party in office, if I may venture upon such a 
political comment. 

I still believe, perhaps foolishly, that a 
display of force would be the quickest and 
surest w.ay to secure peace. 

I.OKD Lansdownk’s Repi.v. 

Derrecn, Kenmare, Aug. 27th, 1S99. 
My dear Wolseley, 

Thanks for your letter of the 24lh. 

Your Minute was sent at once to Mr. 
Chamberlain, and a copy has reached Lord 
.Salisbuiy by this time. 

My o«n view is that we ought not to send 
further reinforcements to South Africa until 
it has become clear that the last proposals 
made by the South African Republic cannot 
be accepted as a basis for discussion. 

While we are unccrt.iin upon this point, I 
should certjunly avoid “hurrying the pace 
and forcing on hostilities.” We might, 1 
think, precipitate them by an ill-timed turn 
of the screw. 

On the other hand, it is clear that we must 
bo ready to send reinforcements whenever we 
are told that the negotiations have broken 
down, and neither yon nor I can judge how 
soon this may be. 

Mr. Ciiamderlain’s- RnspoNsi;, 

The response which Mr. Chamberlain 
made to Lord Wolselcy’s appeal of August 
24th, which was sent to him at once by 
Lord Lansdownc, was characteristic. He 
had on August 18th declared that he saw no 
need for Bending reinforcements to South 
Africa. The Commandcr-in-Chief had 
svarned him in his letter of the 24lh that 
“we were not locally prepared for war.” 


So on .-Vugust 26lh Mr. Chamberlain deemed 
it wise, prudent, and patriotic to “kill, 
Kruger with his mouth.” Knowing that 
we were not locally prepared for war, and 
knowing he had stopped reinforcements being 
sent to South Africa, he proceeded to make 
the famous menacing speech to a Unionist 
demonstration at Highbury, in which he 
warned President Kruger that he was a 
squeezed sponge, and that the sands were 
running out of the hour-glass, phrases which 
were cabled to Johannesburg as a plain 
menace of war. 

Lord Worseley’s Cry of Despair. 

When Lord Salisbury's private secretary 
gave Sir Redvers Bullcr at the beginning of 
September his first hint as to the imminence 
of war. Lord Wolseley svrolc to Loid 
Lansdownc on September 5th as follous 

The first intimation I have had that our 
negotiations with tlie Transvaal Government 
have reached an acute stage has come to 
me from Sir R. Buller. Asked by Lord 
Salisbury to state his views upon the military 
position in South Africa, he did so in a 
letter to me, which, as time pressed, he sent 
on in a letter to Lord Salisbury direct. ' 

With the general tenor of his letter I fully 
concur. We have lost time, a misfortune .in 
war and in preparing for war, which is 
deplorable. We must endcavout to make 
up for this military mistake by the skill of 
our diplomacy. 

Can we not stave oil actual hostilities for 
five or six weeks to enable us to collect in 
Natal the military force I have all along 
recommended should be sent there ? 

We have committed one of the very 
greatest blunders in war — namely, we have 
given our enemy the initiative. He is in 
a position to take the offensive, and by 
striking the first blow to ensure the great 
advantage of winning the first “round.” 
Let us hope he may have no skilled soldiers 
to advise him on this point. 


His “first intimation” ! Is this statesmanship, or is it Blind Man’s Buff? 

On September 22 nd Ministers at home had broken off all negotiations, 
and were engaged in drafting the new proposals which were to be forced 
upon the Boers by a menace of invasion. They had not yet gazetted Sir 
Redvers Buller to the command, neither had they summoned Parliament or 
called out the Army Reserves. In Cape Town, General Forestier- Walker had 
only received, on September 29th, the news that an Army Corps was coming. 
In Natal the Indian contingent and Sir George White were still on the sea. 
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On September 2Sth the Commander-in-Chief sent a Minute to Lord 
Lansdowne which sounds the same note of entreaty to gain time which 

■ inspired his Minute at tlie beginning of the month. 

The Minute begins : — 

“ Postpone by diplomacy, for one month at least, any overt act of hostility 
on the part of the Transvaal.” 

■ His warning words fell, as before, on deaf ears. Nothing could have been 
easier than to have secured the postponement. But Mr. Chamberlain was 

■ impatient. Lord Milner was imperious, and so the curtain was rung up in 
hot haste in October upon the War of the Unready. 
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CHAPTER VUI. 

'I’liK Nkw Dipi.omacv on thf. Evf. or Waij. 

'I'lir, last cliajitcr closed with Lord Wolseley’s despairing appeal for delay. 
The military authorities were not ready for war. Hence their despairing 
apjieal to the diplomatists to gain time. Hut it docs not seem to be the 
custom of the new diplomacy to pay any heed to the representations of the 
Army on which it relies to makt; good its blunders. 

'J’hc Royal Commi.ssioners in their Rc[)ort confine themselves to the 
evidence given by their witnesses, who did not include either I^ord Milner or 
Mr. Cliamberlain. Hence, they fail to bring into clear relief the fact which 
stands on record in the official negotiation.s, that, .so far from there having been 
any difficulty in securing the delay which the military authorities begged for in 
vain, nothing could have been more easy than to have secured it, for 
the Hoers, on their part, were actually imploring Mr. Chamberlain to 
postpone a rupture by keeping his word. I le hail only to he content with their 
acceiitance of his own jiroposition ftir the appointment of a ('ommis.sion to 
inquire into the new f ranchise I.aw to have secured all the delay that Lord 
Wolselcy wanted. 

Mr. Chamberlain was so impatient to force matters to a head, that he went 
bark on his own j'rojiosal. repudiated the ])romise given on his behalf by 
Lord Milner, and jirecipitated the war which his military authorities begged 
him to postpone. 

As this constitutes what is jierhaps the most damning of all the charges 
against the Ciovernment ba.sed uiion the narrative of facts proved by the 
(Jommission, it may be wi-ll to rpiote from the earlier Hhie Hooks e.vactly what 
happened. 

'I’m. Sii.fs ni.vT I,ia> i<,> War. 

On August 1st, 1809, l.ord Milner sent to the 'J'ransvnal CfOvcrnment the 
following ]U'O])0sal : — 

“ Her Maje.sty's Government authorise me to invito President .South African 
Republic to appoint delegates todi.sruss with delegates to be appointed by me 
on behalf of Her M.ajesly’s Government, whether Uitlander population will be 
given immediate .and .suhst.antial representation by franchi.se law recently 
passed by Volksraad, together with other measures connected with it, such as 
increase of seats, and if not, what additions or .altenations may be necessary to 
secure that result.” — Hluc Hook C 95 iS, p. 30. 

On August i5ih the .State Attorney asked if the Hritish Government would 
be willing to keep the proposal for a Joint Commission open pending the 
consideration of an .alternative offer of a five years’ franchise with conditions. 

On August 17th Lord Milner informed Mr. Chamberlain that he had sent 
the following reply to Mr. Greene : — 

" I have instructed Hritish Agent as follows, as a first step ; — 
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“ If the South African Republic Government should reply to the invitation 
of a joint inquiry put forward by Her Majesty’s Government by formally 
making the proposals described in your telegram, such a course would not be 
regarded by Her Majesty’s Government as a refusal of their offer, but they 
would be prepared to consider the reply of the South African Republic 
Government on its merits. Please see State Secretary and inform him 
accordingly.” — Jb. p. 46. 

Having received this positive assurance that their alternative proposal 
would not be regarded as a rejection of the invitation to a joint inquiry, State 
Secretary Reitz sent to Sir Alfred Milner a note embodying the terms of the 
alternative proposal. 

This note Mr. Chamberlain, after the war broke out, declared seemed to 
him to concede nine-tenths of the matter in dispute and the one-tenth was a 
mere matter of form. — (House of Commons, October 19th, 1899.) 

The Boers’ Plea for a Comsiission. 

But the despatch of Mr. Chamberlain of August zSth, prefaced as it was 
by his speech about “ the squeezed sponge ” and “the sand in the hour-glass ” 
(Highbury, August 28th), was read by the Boers and by everyone else at the 
time as an absolute rejection of their proposal. Mr. Reitz wrote on 
September 2nd stating that they accepted it in this sense, and expressed the 
surprise of the Boers at such a reception of their proposal. He said : — 

“The proposal, which has now lapsed, contained in the letters of this 
Government of August 19th and August 21st was induced by suggestions 
given by British Agent to State Attorney, and these were accepted by this 
Government in good faith, and on express request, as equivalent to an assur- 
ance that the proposal would be acceptable to Her Majesty’s Governrnent.” 

Finding that their own alternative proposal, as they believed, had been 
rejected by Mr. Chamberlain, they intimated their willingness to accept the 
Joint Commission which he had pressed upon them on August ist, and which 
Lord Milner had promised would be held open for their acceptance if their 
alternative proved unacceptable. The terms of the despatch of September 2nd 
prove unmistakably that whatever may have been the ultimate designs of the 
Boers, they committed themselves to a course which, whatever else it might 
have done, would at least have secured the delay for which the military 
authorities were pressing. 

“ Though it can in no wise abandon any of its rights, this Government would 
nevertheless be glad to convince and satisfy Her Majesty’s Government that 
the franchise law now passed and these extension [?] of the representation 
with four new seats will immediately have the advantage of giving a substantial 
representation to the Outlander population, and that for the rest it is its 
intention to continue working with Her Majesty’s Government on -a friendly 
footing. This Government, having regard to the difference that, in their 
opinion, exists between the invitation as put forward in the telegram despatched 
on August 2nd, and that contained in the despatch of July 27th from the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and further, to the fact that in the last 
named it is stated that the most suitable way of dealing with points involving 
complicated details and questions of a technical nature would be” to discuss 
them in the first case by delegates appointed by both Governments-, who should 
report the result of their deliberations and submit their recommendations to 
the two Governments respectively, and assuming tlrat it is not intended thereby 
to interfere in the internal affairs of this Republic or to establish precedent, 
but simply to gain information and elucidations whether the measures already 
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taken are en'oclual or not, and, if not, to sliow tliis Government where such is 
tlie case, this Government would be glad to learn from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment how they propose that the Commission should be constituted, and what 
])lace and lime for meeting is suggested.” — (//a, p. 54.) 


'IhiK Had Faith or Mk. Chami!i:ulaix. 

Nothing, therefore, would have been easier than to ha^■e continued the 
negotiations, appointed the Commission, and waited for its report, 'i'o have 
done so would have been simply to act with ordinary good faith, and, in view 
of the re])resentalions of the British military authorities, with ordinary common- 
sense. But this did not suit the impatient eagcrnc.ss of Mr. Chamberlaie. to 
enforce submission. Instead of welcoming the Boer acceptance of his own 
proj)Osal, Mr. Chamberlain rcjilicd on .September 8th : — 

“ Her Majesty’s Government cannot now consent to go back to the 
proposals for which those in the note of August 19th arc intended as a 
substitute, especially as they are satisfied that the law of 1S99 in which these 
proiiosals were finally embodied is insufficient to secure the immediate and 
substantial reirresentation which Her Majesty's Government have always had 
in view and which tliey gather from the reply of the Government of the South 
African Republic that the latter admit to be reasonable." 

He closed his despatch by the well-known intimation that ministers would 
reserve to themselves the right to reconsider the situation a'c uoi'o, and to 
formulate their own proposals. — C. 9251. No. 52. 

'I’ln: Bokrs Rk.mav 'I'lnau Ah’Eai.. 

Fven then the 'l‘ran^vaal Government did not close negotiations. On 
.September i6th, Mr. Reitz renewed his imploring appeal to the Government 
to abide by its own propo.-.ition. He remarked with nattiral surprise upon 
Mr, Chamherlain’s abandonment of his own proposal. 

“ And with a view to the assurance given by the .Secretary of State for 
Colonics that he would not consider the said offer as a refusal in answer to 
his invitation to a joint inquiry based upon e.visting franchise Law and scheme 
of representation for ^^■itwaters^and goldfields, it cannot understand why as 
soon as this invitation was accepted (as was done by this Government in its 
Note, September 2nd) Her M.ajesiy’s Government declares that it cannot any 
longer agree to the inquiry on this subject and for purposes which that 
Government ittelf proposes." 

He then went on, in the name of the Transvaal Go\’ernmcnt, to declare 
that it would still welcome the Joint Commission. 

“ It consitlers that if conditions arc contained in the existing franchise l.aw 
which has been passed, and in the scheme of representation, which might tend 
to frustrate object contemplated, it will attract the attention of the Com- 
mission, and thus be brouglu to the knowledge of this Government. 

“ Finally, this Government continues to cherish hope that Her !Majest}’’s 
Government on further consideration will feel itself free to abandon idea of 
making new proposals more difficult for this Government, and imposing new 
conditions, and will declare itself satisfied to abide by its own proposal for a Joint 
Commission as first proposed by Secretary of State for Colonies in Imperial 
Parliament, and subsequently proposed to this Government and accepted by 
it. If Her Majesty’s Government is willing, and feels able to m.akc this 
decision, it would put an end to the present state of tension.: race hatred would 
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decrease and die out, the prosperity and welfare of South’ Afric:in Republic, and 
of whole of South Africa, would be developed and furthered, and fraternisation 
between the different nationalities would increase.” 


Mu. Ciia.mi!i:ki Aix PiiKCU’irATr.s Wak. 

The refusal of Mr. Chamberlaitt to declare himself satisfied with the 
acceptance of his own proposal was much commented on at the time on 
account of its apparently wanton precijiitation of the war ; that is to say, it 
was so criticised by the friends of peace. It is only now that we know that it 
was equally open to censure on the part of those who believed in the necessity 
for waging war. ^^■c were not ready for war. Our military authorities were 
pleading for delay. The Boers themselves offered us all the delay necessary, 
and more besides. But Mr. Chamberlain would have none of it. Nothing 
would suit him but to hurl at once his informal ultimatum at the bead of the 
'J'ransvaal. 

But even this does not exhaust the sum of the culpability of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his colleagues. For even if it be admitted that Ministers 
had sufficient reason for rejecting Mr. Kruger’s acceptance of the Joint 
Commission, they still had a means ready to their hand of securing the time so 
urgently desired by their Commander-in-Chief. The Hague Conference had just 
closed its sittings. The Briti.sh Plenipotentiary, Lord Pauncefote, had taken a 
leading ])art in framing a Convention for the pacific settlement of disputes 
threatening to result in war. Lord Pauncefote was at the time in London and 
was mo.st anxious that the machinery of the Hague Convention should be 
invoked to avert the war. 


.-\xoTHi:u CiiANXi: of Posiponi-Mi-xf. 

.Arbitration Mr. Chamberlain had refused upon the illogical plea that there 
could be no arbitration between a suzerain State and its vassal, forgetful’ of 
the fact that Bulgarian delegates sat at the Hague side by side with the repre- 
sentatives of the Sultan, and that if a vassal State can make war it can also 
appeal for arbitration, for the greater includes the less. Lord Pauncefote, 
therefore, did not propose arbitration, but he thought that the Eighth Article 
of the Convention, known as the Holls Clause, providing for special media- 
tion, might have been acted upon. After ^Ir. Chamberlain’s despatch of 
September 8th and Zvir. Reitz’s reply, negotiations came to an end, and the 
very situation arose v.’hich Article 8 was framed to meet. Article 8 was drafted 
by the American delegates, and had the hearty support of the British delegates as 
well as of the Lord Chief Justice of England, who, before the Conference met, 
had expressed himself strongly in favour of such a method of settling disputes. 

Article 8 runs as follows : — 

“The signatory Powers agree to recommend the application, in circumstances 
which permit it, of special mediation in the following form : -In the case of a 
grave disagreement endangering peace, the disputing States each choose one 
Power to which they entrust the mission of entering into direct communication 
V ith the Power chosen by the other side, for the purpose of preventing the 
rupture of pacific relations. During the continuance of their mandate, the 
duration of which, unless the contrary is stipulated, cannot exceed 30 dai s, 
the contending States shall cease all direct relations in regard to the question 
in dispute, which is considered as referred exclusively to the mediating Powers. 
They must apply all their efforts to arranging the difference. In case of the 
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actual rupture of pacific relations, these PoAvers remain charged with the 
common mission of profiting by every opportunity of re-establishing peace.” 

“ Special Mediation.” 

If it be objected at once that in the dispute between us and the Transvaal 
Republic we could not allow the intervention of any foreign Power, and there- 
fore that this Article does not apply. Lord Pauncefote held that the principle 
involved in Article 8 might be appealed to. The essential principle of 
Article 8 is that when the original negotiators have done their best, and stand 
face to face with no appeal left but to the sis'ord, the signatory Powers 
agree to recommend that a period of thirty days’ truce should be interposed 
betAveen the rupture of the negotiations and the declaration of war, and that 
during these thirty days new negotiators should be brought in, who would 
approach the subject with a fresh mind, free from the prejudices or animosities 
generated by the long diplomatic Avrangle, and that those fresh negotiators 
should apply all their efforts to arranging the difference. During the time when 
the matter was handed over to those fresh negotiators, all direct relations in 
regard to the questions in dispute between the disputing States would cease. 

Article 7 provides that the acceptance of mediation need not interrupt 
mobilisation, Avar preparations, or current military operations. The right to 
accept or reject the conclusions arrived at by the neAv negotiators Avould, of 
course, remain in the hands of the disputing States. Noav, Avhy should not 
the principle of Article 8 have been adopted in relation to our difficulties Avith 
the Transvaal ? In vicAV of the unanimous recommendation of all the PoAvers 
at the Peace Conference, it aa-ouW have involved no slight either upon Mr. 
Conyngham Greene or upon Mr. Secretary Reitz, if the Transvaal Republic 
on the one side and the British Empire on the other liad appointed fresh 
negotiators. Let us say, for instance, that President Kruger might have 
appointed I^Ir. Fischer of the Orange Free State, or Mr. Hofmeyr of our OAvn 
Colony, while we might on our part have appointed Lord Pauncefote or the 
Duke of Devonshire, and entrusted to them during the period of truce the duty 
of attempting to arrive at an honourable and pacific settlement. 

Lord Pauncefote’s Opinion. 

Whether such an appeal to special mediation, as Lord Pauncefote believed, 
Avould have averted war, is a point upon Avhich men may differ. But there is 
no question Avhatever that if Ministers had adopted Lord Pauncefote’s 
suggestion, a truce of thirty days AA-ould have been secured during Avhich Ave 
might have prosecuted Avith the utmost energy the task of preparing for Avar in 
case the special mediators failed to arrive at a settlement. But so infatuated 
Avere the men in control of our policy in DoAA-ning Street and in Cape Town 
that they Avould not listen to a suggestion Avhich Avould have secured them 
the breathing space Avhich they needed to make ready for AA-ar. They seem to 
have recoiled with disgust from every proposal which conceivably might have 
secured a pacific settlement of the dispute. To read over the Blue Books in 
the light of these fresh disclosures suggests no other conclusion than that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner AA'ere so bent upon provoking Avar that they 
deliberately rejected every proposal which might have enabled them to make 
Avar successfully rather than face the off-chance of securing peace. 

The opportunity of securing the delay begged for by the Commander-in- 
Chief having been rejected, aa-c shall noAV see hoAv Ministers prepared for the 
Avar Avhich they would neither avert nor postpone. 
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Tue Bund Luiding the Blind. 

On September Sth, in the 'ame minute in- 
\vhich Lord \Volseley implored for delay, 
the Commander -in-Chief urote : — 

I do not ash or ivish to be informed as to 
any plans or action of the Government with 
which it is not considered desirable that I 
should be acquainted. But our position at 
present is fraught with serious danger for the 
following reason : The Government are 
acting without complete knowledge of what 
the military can do, while the military 
authorities are equally without full know- 
ledge of what the Government e.vpects them 
to do, nor are they given authority to make 
sucli antecedent preparations as will enable 
them to act with the least possible delay. 
The result is that the Government — under a 
false idea of the rapidity with which we can 
act — may bring matters to a crisis too 
soon. 

I submit that it is urgently necessary that 
onr diplomacy and our military preparations 
should work hand in hand. We are now in 
danger of giving over the initiative to Mr. 
Kruger, because our negotiations with him 
have been conducted without a full knowledge 
of all the military conditions of the case. — 
Report Appendix, p. 268. 

Into the Ditch with Eyes Open. 

Upon this point Lord Lansdowne, in his 
evidence on Ivlarch 26th, before the Com- 
mission, says 

21207. I venture to say, on the contrary, 
that we were acting without complete know- 
ledge of what the military could do, and 
that is shown by the minute of August I2lh, 
M'hich, as I have said, was prepared wdth the 
assistance of the Commander-in-Chiefand the 
officials of his department. That minute 
shows that, u hether our position was right or 
wrong, we did not know what the military 
position in South Africa was. ' 

■ The minute of August 12th, to which 
Lord Lansdowne refers, is a rather damaging 
document for him fo invoke. For that 
minute is one long series of warnings as to 
the mischief that would result if the Govern- 
ment did not sanction at once an expenditure 
of a million sterling to provide transport and 
to accumulate supplies. Lord Lansdowne 


told the Comm!S5ion that the Cabinet had 
refused to sanction the expenditure for politi- 
cal reasons, thereby knowingly postponing 
effective action by a month. 

21151. You sum up the situation in para- 
graph II, “ As matters now stand, it would 
not be possible to place a mobilised Army 
Corps and a cavalry division in the north of 
Xatal under about four months. If, on the 
other hand, all our preparations were com- 
plete, this period might be reduced by about 
one month." That means that the expendi- 
ture of the sum of a million was necessary to 
reduce the time required by one month ? — 
Yes. 

21152. And that was what was recom- 
mended by your military advisers at the time ? 


NECESS.A.RY Transport Refused. 

Sir G. White, the defender of Ladysmith, 
who was a member of the Army Board which 
made these urgent representations to the 
Cabinet as to the purchase of mules and 
provision of transport, made a significant 
remark when giving his evidence before the 
Commission. 

Evidence of Sir G. White, February i6ih, 
1903 

14692. I think we were unnecessarily re- 
stricted in the question of expenditure for 
certain things that we asked for. We were 
met more than once by their saying that 
there had been no provision made in the 
Budget ; and there were certain things that 
the Army Board, as I think we then called 
ourselves, definitely asked for, that we were 
told we could not get. 

14697. At that time there were special 
matters in which the preparations were 
defective which your Department then put 
before the Army Board, and the Army 
Board backed your representations? — Yes. 

14698. Rut you could not get the money 
to carry them out ? — We could not gel tl.c 
money to carry them out. I am quite ready 
to say that I think it was the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who put so heavy a check 
upon the Secretar>’ of State for War that it 
became practically almost impossible for him 
to get what he wanted. 

14699. We have had it in evidence that 
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uji lo a dale in Scplctnber, I lliink it was 
file 22jid Sepleinlier, sanefion was refused to 
iluir leqiiisitions ? — ^\’es. I remember one 
special!}' wbicli was for transport, and which 
was negatived on account of there having 
been a good deal of money granted, I think, 
as an extra for that particular branch, and 
that there was no further provision ; and u'c 
did not get it. I remember it specially, 
because we .scut in a protest. 

14700. [Sir Gi'o>\q<' Taubmau-Goldie-.) W.as 
it land transport or transport by sea? — l.and 
transport. 

14701. {C/iainitait.) In .Soutli Africa?— 
Yc.s. 

14702. And these requisitions that you 
speak of were brought up because you were 
apprehensive of an outbrc.akof war in South 
Africa ? — Undoubtedly. 

Why? 

Lord I.ansdownc's account is th.it the 
reasons for refusing lo grant the money were 
purely 'political and not at all financial. 

Evidence of Lord Lansdowne, March 
2isl 

21210. We had looked the thing in li e 
face, we knew that by holding our hand 
tiierc was a period of three months which 
must elapse before the field force was ready 
to take the field. Were we justified in 
taking that risk? I submit we were, because 


we were told by our military advisers that in 
the interim the Colonies were not exposed to 
any serious danger. We were led to believe 
that during that period of three months no 
serious harm would come to the Colonies. 
On the other hand, if we had collected, say, 
the 14,000 mules which were specified as 
necessary, can there be any doubt that we 
.slioiild liave Irrought on war sooner tlinn it 
came, and probably before we could have 
got the 10,000 reinforcements out to South 
Africa ? 

211S0. At any rate, our view was that the 
adoption of minatory measures, at lliat 
moment when negotiations were in full 
swing, would lead lo the disappearance of 
M'halcvcr chance of peace remained to us, 

21184. It would not have brought on a 
hasty dcclar.ation of war from the Boers if 
Lord Wolsclcy’s position was correct ? — That 
is a matter of opinion, but what I think is 
scarcely a matter of opinion is that the 
successful prosecution of the negotiations 
would scarcely have been possible if we had 
taken steps which obviously showed that we 
liad m.ade up our minds to fight. 

211S5. (Siryoku yad-son.) Or to be fully 
prepared to fight?— I think so. I do not 
think that distinction was one which you 
could Imvc c.xpcctcd the Boers to draw. 

2irSS. It would not have led to peace ?— 
I imagine that Mr. Kruger declared war 
when he found we were sending large 
reinfoicemcnls. 


Itlinislcr.s, therefore, knew that their military advisers were unprepared for 
war, but although they in no way modified their policy on that account, they 
refused to allow the necessary preparations to be made wliich would have 
enabled them to act with eficct when their policy had brought about its 
inevitable result. 

But time never seemed much of an object to the ISIinislry. In their opinion 
a month more or less did not matter. If there is any force in their excuse 
that they feared to endanger the peace negotiations before .September 5th, 
there is no excuse for them after that date, for we have it on Lord Lansdowne’s 
own authority tliat from September 5th he regarded war as inevitable. 

21192. (Lo 7 -d Sf/'af/icona of Mount Jioyat.) M.ay I ask when you came 
first to recognise that war was inevitable ? — If I have lo give you a date off- 
hand Ifshould say that war became imminent when the Transvaal withdrew 
their offer of the five yeans’ franchise on September 5lh. 

After September 5th, therefore, there was no need to refuse lo prepare for 
war lest it might endanger peace. “ War became imminent ” on September 5lh, 
says Lord Lansdowne, but the necessary expenditure to secure indispensable 
transport and supplies was not authori.sed till September 22nd. Seventeen 
precious da)’s tvere wasted, but, .says Lord Lansdowne, after all, what is a 
fortnight ? 
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A Wasted Fortnight. 

Evidence of Lord Lanstlowne, March 26th. 

21225. On September Sih did you not 
send a definite ' despatch to the Transvaal 
withdrawing the previous offers ? 

{Sir Gcarge Taulman-Goldie.) And saying 
that you would formulate your own policy? 
— Yes, there was a despatch of that kind on 
that date. 

21226. {Chairman . Would not that have 
been a reasonable date at which to have given 
the orders for the e.\penditure of the money ? 

21231. Ifthepreparationshad been ordered 
a fortnight earlier, it (the Army Corps) would 
have been more fit to take the field ? — A 
fortnight would not have cleared you. 

2x232. But it would have meant the advan- 
tage of a fortnight? — Well, it would have 
meant the advantage of a fortnight. 

21233. That is the measure of advantage 
which would have been gained ? — Yes. 

But apparently in his opinion, despite the 
vehement, almost passionate, protests of his 
military advisers, there was no need for 
wonying about a mere fortnight. 

‘•'You CAX.VOT -MAKE IP LeEVVAV IN' 
War.” 

Contrast the nonchalant mood of Lord 
Lansdowne with Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson's 
remarks on the general principle governing 
the question ; — 

6119. What I think is wanted in the way 
of expenditure for preparation for war is 
what I should call automatic sequence in 
expenditure. We will assume that the 
Secretary of State informs his military 
advisers that it may become necessary to 
send an Army Corps at short notice to, say, 
Asia hlinor, for the sake of argument. The 
next step should be automatic and immedi- 
ate. The Army Board, we will suppose, 
would be summoned, and the chief military 
heads would be called upon to state exactly 
what was required to make up deficiencies 
in any shape or form, and that is when the 
action should be automatic and complete. 
Whatever is necessary should be procured 
Immediately, and authority to spend the 
money should be granted at once. In no 
other way, I think, can you avoid the waste 
of time which is fatal to the conduct of a 
successful • operation. You ' really cannot 
make up leeway in preparation for war. 


6122. From the moment that there is a 
serious possibility of a force being sent into 
the field there ought to be no waste of time 
between that moment and the actual moment 
of departure for fighting, so to speak, in the 
expenditure of the money which is requisite. 
That is a matter of primary importance. 

On September Sih Ministers ordered the 
despatch of about 10,000 men from India 
and elsewhere. They arrived at Natal just 
in time to stem the tide of the Boer 
invasion. 

The evidence taken by the Commission as 
to the action of the Government during these 
fateful fourteen days is almost incredible, and 
would be quite incredible if it were not given 
on oath by the Coramander-in-Chief, and in 
no point contradicted by any of the Ministers. 

The Pt'RCHASE of Mules Cancelled. 

Evidence of Lord Wolseley : — 

S7S6. There was a very interesting and 
confidential paper published by the Mobili- 
sation Branch of the War Office, called 
Branch D, dated August Sth, in which it was 
pointed out that it would take three months 
from the date of the order to purchase before 
the tr.ansport animals could be Landed in 
.South Africa and ready for the troops. That 
was on .\ugttst 5th, 1899. This was brought 
by the Commander-in-Chief to the notice of 
the Secretary of State. In a paper, dated 
August 31st, on transport in South Africa, 
it was explained to the Permanent Under- 
secretary that if it were in contemplation to 
send reinforcements to South Africa, it was 
of cardinal importance, as a matter of time, 
that authority to spend mone}' for securing 
transport animals should be given at the 
earliest possible date. On September 9th 
the Quartermaster-General asked to spend 
money on mules, but on September i6th the 
Secretary of State declined to enter upon any 
expenditure in connection with these services 
at present. 

All Preparations Forbidden. 

S828. xVs a general remark, I m.iy say 
that during all our inaugural preparations for 
the mobilisation which took place for South 
Africa we were checked and seriously 
hampered throughout for want of money. 
For a considerable time expenditure on pre- 
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paralions for the mobilisation of the Army 
was forbidden. I liavc given one or two 
instances. As early as July 26th, 1S99, the 
Mobilisation Hoard had urged that the 
alterations necessary to fit the vehicles sent 
out from this country with pole-dr.iught and 
screw-frame brakes should be done in this 
country, and aUo that the new harness with 
lire vehicles which woidd be sent out from 
tin's country should be provided here— tiic 
cost would be about ^ 1 7,000. On August 3ISI 
the Mobilisation Board wrote that they con- 
sidered it unwise to postpone any longer this 
service, and pressed for money required. 
Tliat was more than a month afterwards. 
On September 5lh the Director-Geneml of 
Ordnance reported that this work would 
ake from the date of the sanction ten weeks 
0 carry out. lie said sanction to these 
iiems should be given at once, on account 
of time required to manufacture and obtain. 
■\'et it was not until September 22nd, 1899, 
only eighteen days before the declaration ot 
war, that the expenditure was sanctioned by 
the Secretary of Stale for War. 

iN’ciiiusr. ni’ Autiu.i.iiy PosTf<>Ni;n. 

S7.}9. None of the w.agons or mules or 
jirovisions or stores that I mentioned were 
inirchascd or sent out there. On Septem- 
l)cr 6ih, 1S99, I pressed that more batteries 
of field artillery should he placed on the 
higher establishment, I suppose you know 
that we have two establishments for all our 
troops, the higher and the lower e.st.ahlish- 
ment ; and the higher establishment, of 
course, more nearly comes uj) to the war 
establishment. I jiressed on .September 6th 
that more batteries of field artillery should 
be placed on (he higher establishment, and 
that, according lo my \icws, as soon as we 
sent a brigade division to South Africa we 
should raise another at home to war strength. 
'Jhat was c.irrying out what you referred to, 
the ininciple that underlies the whole of our 
military establishments, that if yon take 
anything from England you ought to replace 
it agaiif. The answer I received was that 
the question should be deferred for the 
Estimates of 1900. That was postponing 
it to the Ides of March. 

8750. {Viscount Esher.') AVhose reply was 
that? — It must have come from Lord Lans- 
downc. , I have not got it here, but it was 
t]ie official answer I received. 


goes to War. 

8751. {Chairman.) Do you know the date 
of the answer? — No, I have not got it here. 

8752-3. But it was subsequent to Sep- 
tember 6th, 1899? — Vc.s. Then I pressed 
the point further. 

{Viscount Esher.) Are you sure it was 
not 1S9S, because you see the war began on 
October iith, 1899? 

{Sir George Taubmau-Goldie.) And in 
September, 1S99, you were hurrying troops 
in from India and the Mediterranean? — I am 
sure it was 1899. 

8755. {Chairman.) This question of dale 
is rather important ; are you quite certain it 
is 1S99, B Estimates of 

1900, because it seems almost incomprehen- 
.sible in .September, 1S99? — I should like to 
verify it hereafter, but I am rather inclined 
to think it w.as correct. 

Tint ruKSCIENCi; AND KNOWI.ltDGE OF . 
Ministers, 

S786, What I feel, my Lord, is that I am 
ju-tificd in finding fault with the refusal 
to .':j)end money from the very fir.st, and 
c.specially at such a moment, and in such a 
crisis, upon the military prc|)arations required 
for a war, which all people who knew the 
Transvaal well, and knew the condition of 
Mr, Kruger’s Government and his rulers, 
firmly believed, as far as I could judge at 
the time, lo be inevitable. I know that the 
Government did their best, and I am sure 
that every Government, no matter who was 
in office, would do the same, that is lo s.ay, 
they would do their best to avoid the horrible 
necessity of war, but .... those measures 
that they t.ake in a case like that are more 
creditable .... to the humanity ’ 01 
Ministers than to their prescience and 
knowledge and power as Ministers of State, 
or as Statesmen. 

On September 23rd orders were given to 
Siipjdy Reserve Depots lo prepare to ship 
30 days’ supplies for Army Corps of 50,000 
troops, 12,000 horses, and 15,000 mules. 

How Things were Going in South 
Africa. 

Now it is time to see wliat preparations 
for war had been made on the spot. 

General Foresticr-Walker arrived at Cape 
Town lo succeed General Butler on Septem- 
ber 6lh— one day after Ministers at home had 
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corv.c to the conclusion tliut ar v.-as immi- 
Ticr.t. He found that the troops under his 
command had “no Field Auxiliarj' Services, 
such as bearer companies, field hospitalc. and 
ammunition columns” {13641), Even after 
September 22nd, when negotiadons were 
broken off, he was hindered in even so small 
but indispensable a thing as the raising of a 
force of scouts. General Forestier-Walker 
saj-s (Februarj- iith, 1903) : — 

13701. I had got permission tvith very 
great difficulty to raise a force of scouts under 
Colonel Rimington. I asked leave to raise, 
I think, only 200, and that was refused in 
the first instance ; but afterwards Lord Milner 
put a little pressure on the authoriues, I think, 
and it was granted. In the first instance for 
Rimington's Scouts the number was 200, and 
afterwards Lord Milner himself wired home 
and asked permission that we might have 
2,000 men raised, and that permission was 
given. 

General Rimington’s commission was not 
gi anted till October 2nd. 

Xo Isror.M.^.Tiox ; No Instructions ; 

No PREP.-tRATIOKS. 

According to General Forestier- Walker’s 
evidence, he had received no information as 
to the outbreak of war (13657), He had no 
instructions to meet any emergency (13658) ; 
no distinct or special ii.s'ruclions from home 
(13660) ; nor was he instructed to consider 
any scheme of defence for the Colonies or 
anything of that kind (13661). His first 
information as to the coming of the Army 
Corps reached him September 2oih in a tele- 
gram from General Buller (13704). Nothing 
had been done to prepare for that beforehand 
at all. There was no scheme for making 
preparations for the landing of a large force 
(I 3 /IS)- 

“They would not Listen to Me 
AT Home.” 

Evidence of General Forestier- Walker, 
February Ilth, 1903 : — 

13716. I mean that up to September 29th, 
nhen you get that telegram from Sir Redvers 
Buller, nothing was in prex>aralion at all ? — 
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Erccept in our own minds. <' tre - , r,s not justi- 
fied in doing anv thing else. 

13724. Still, if the exigencies of the poli- 
tical situation bad not prcvcjited it you might 
have done a good deal by a moderate expen- 
diture of money beforehand, might you not ? 
^-Ves, I think we might. I think it is 
always the case that if you can only be 
aliowed to spend money before war, it will 
save a great deal of expenditure afterwards, 
because a General is allowed to do nothing 
of his own initiative before war. 

15725- If ihc General Officer Commanding 
on the spot couid have dealt with some 
matters without reference home it would 
have saved a good deal of money? — Yes, I 
think it is of the very greatest importance that 
he should be allowed to do so. That is why 
I mentioned the question which I had on my 
mind of Rimington’s Scouts, because it was 
such a very small matter, 200 intelligent men 
that he could get hold of at the frontier at the 
time. But they would not listen to me at home 
when I lirst proposed it, although I thought it 
was of the greatest possible importance. 

The Result of Lack of Transport. 

In Natal Sir George While arrived at 
Durban October 7th, two days before the Boer 
ultimatum. He found that the troops were 
deficient in transport — the one point upon 
which the Cabinet had refused to make any 
provision when pressed August I2lh and 
September 5ih. This deficiency of transport 
crippled his operations. 

Evidence of Sir G. White, February i6tb, 

1903 •— 

14772. Was it in your opinion a dcficieiu 
amount of transport ?— I think it was. 

14773. ^'uu tiiought ^o when you arrived ? 
— Yes, when I arrived. 

14774. {Sir George Tctthstait-Cchli,’.) And 
if you had had more you could have done 
much better? — I could have got further, i 
cannot say more. I think that was too 
short a supply. 

147S4. {Ckairmav..) Then the regimcr.ls 
had not got their full regimental Iranqiort ? 
—No. 

■ 147S5. Were these regiments actually at 
the Cape? — ^Yes, in South Africa ; so far n> 
I recollect, at the Cape. 

147S6. (Sir Ilcttry Xornuin.) Did li e 
Indian troops of your force bring tram-p jrt 
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with tliem? — No, I think the transport was 
provided in the country. 

147S7. ( Viscount Esher.') You see, Lord 
Roberts has rather criticised your action for 
neglecting in the opening of the campaign 
the great militaiy principle of advancing 
against the eneinj' with massed forces while 
they were still separated. Supposing you 


wished to do that, had you the transport to 
enable you to do it?— One of the reasons, as 
I have already shown, which would have 
made an advance in massed forces against a 
position where it was absolutely in the power 
of the enemy to move back at any time 
unwise, was that it would have been jjar.alyscd 
by my want of transport. 


’J'lic extraordinary and most alarming thing about this Evidence is that 
even after the event Lord Lansdowne .shows no sign of understanding the 
magnitude of liis blunders. 'J'o this day he does not appear to realise the 
suijreme importance of instant action when once war was recognised as 
inevitable. 

To dawdle away a precious fortnight on the eve of the outbreak of 
hostilities for which he knew we were unprepared, still seems to this Minister 
of the Crown a natural and proper course of action for a .Secretary of War. 
Hut CA-en this was less excusable than Mr. Chamberlain’s rejection of every 
opjiortunity of securing the time for preparation for which, the military 
authorities jilcaded in vain. To rush into war in any circumstances is to 
incur a grave responsibility: but to pursue a policy certain to precipitate 
hostilities, knowing that the Empire is unready, is a crime little short of 
high treason. 
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CHAPTER rx. 

At \Var, and Unprepared, 

On October 6lh the Government called out the Reserves, and summoned 
Parliament to assemble on October iSth. 

On October 7th the Duke of Devonshire announced that the Ministers 
had formulated their proposals, and that ample time would be given to the 
Transvaal Government for their consideration. 

On October 8th the text of these proposals, which have never been 
published, was cabled out to Lord Milner for presentation, backed by a 
British ultimatum to the South African Republic. It is understood that they 
insisted upon the acceptance of a scheme that would have cut up by the roots 
the independence of the Transvaal. 

On October 9th the Boers launched their ultimatum, which opened with 
the proposal — made for the fourth or fifth time — “ That all points of mutual 
difference shall be regulated by the friendly course of arbitration, or by what- 
ever amicable wa)' may be agreed upon by this Government with Her 
I^Iajesty's Government.” 

Pending such arbitration, the military status quo ante the Bloemfontein 
Conference should be restored and maintained. 

On the same day Sir Redvers Buller’s appointment was announced. 

On October loth the Cabinet met and decided to refuse once more the 
Boers’ appeal for arbitration. 

On this refusal being communicated to the Boers, they accepted it as a 
declaration of war, and on October 13th they crossed the frontier into Natal. 
The first shots in the campaign were fired at Kraaipan, on the Western frontier, 
when an armoured train proceeding to i\Iafeking was derailed. 

On October i4tlr General Buller sailed for Cape Town. 

On October iSth Parliament met, and after debate voted ^^10,000,000 .^or 
tlie jwosccution of the ^Yar. 

The object of this volume is not to discuss questions of strategy or to 
detail the operations of the campaign. 

Al’hat is aimed at is to enable the reader to understand how Britain goes 
(o war. not how she conducts it after it has begun. 


Who was Responsible? 

This may be the appropriate place to quote the summing-up of the 
Royal Commission on the question of the responsibility of the Government 
.and its military advisers for the state of our military forces in South Africa at 
the beginning of the war. 

44. Summarising. . . . Lord Wolseley*s_minulcs, it will be found that pro- 
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posals for augmenting the forces in South Africa were, so far as appears from 
them, put forward on five occasions : — , 

(i.) On 22nd Februarj^j 1896 — an increase of one regiment of cavalry, 
one battery of horse artillery and two battalions of foot ; this proposal being 
advocated chiefly on general strategical grounds. 

(2.) On 20th April, 1898 — an increase of at least one regiment of cavalry 
and three batteries of artillery to the Cape Colony, to make the force there 
complete in all arms. 

(3.) On 8th June, 1899, when the actual reinforcement consisted of details 
— but the mobilisation of an Army Corps in England was advocated. 

(4.) On 7th July, 1899, when in addition to the mobilisation of the 
Army Corps, it was proposed to send 10,000 men to South Africa without 
delay. 

(5.) On 1 8th August, 1899, when the despatch of 10,000 men to Natal 
was strongly urged. 

45. The additions to the normal garrisons before the War broke out had 
been far larger than those proposals. Lord Wolseley himself said that they were 
made “ bit by bit ” and “ on the strong recommendations I made from time to 
time,” and no doubt he was cognisant of and approved them. But the general 
impression to be derived from the whole circumstances must be that the special 
function of the Commander-in-Chief, under the Order in Council of 1895, viz. : 
“ the preparation of schemes of offensive and defensive operations,” was not 
exercised on this occasion in any systematic fashion. 

51. After July, 1899, a Board sat fairly continuously through the War under 
the name of the Army Board, kept regular minutes, which have been produced, 
and did, on the whole, excellent work. Its proceedings soon brought to light a 
serious deficiency in the stores and material required on the mobilisation of an 
Army Corps, and evidence in considerable detail was given as to the nature of 
this deficiency, the effect it would have had on the prompt despatch of the 
expedition, and the means by which it might have been made good. .The 
minutes of the Army Board during the period up to 22nd September, 1899, 
make it clear that in the opinion of that Board the main difficulty was the 
refusal of sanction for the expenditure of the money involved, amounting to 
about 640,000 ; and in the absence of some explanation of this refusal it was 
perhaps not unnatural that the military heads of departments should have felt 
at the time some anxiety in regard to a situation for which they might be held 
accountable, and should also desire to justify their conduct at length before 
the Commission. It is, however, equally manifest, from his minute of August 
1 2th, that Lord Lansdowne, as Secretary of State for War, fully appreciated 
the extent of the deficiency, and the consequence of any delay in the grant of 
money, and that he brought the whole circumstances before his colleagues. 
The decision not to sanction expenditure, therefore, was taken by the Cabinet, 
though I.ord Lansdowne, of course, does not dissociate himself from it. And 
it was justified on the two following grounds : — 

I. That in the then existing position of the negotiations with the South 
African Republic it was not expedient to ask Tarliament for a large sum of 
money*^and to make open preparations which might have precipitated a 
crisis. Considerations of this kind are not within the purview of this Com- 
mission, and belong to the sphere of general political discussion in Parliament 
and the country. 

■2. That the Government had received the assurance of their military 
advisers that the reinforcements sent to South Africa, together with those 
which could be added before a field force was despatched, would ensure the 
defence of the Colonies from serious invasion in force by the Boers. 
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52. It is desirable to quote, ^vith reference to this second pohit, a passage 
from Lord Lansdowne’s evidence 

21165. — Q_. Would you now speak to the question of whether the 
Colonies were made reasonably safe or not, according to your military 
advisers, by those reinforcements? — A. I think there was a great 
weight of expert advice to show -that the Colonies would be safe with 
those reinforcements: for example, Sir Penn Symons, on July i6th, 
advised that a reinforcement of 2,000 men would put Natal in an 
efficient state of defence; on July 25th he reported that 5,000 tvould 
suffice to make the defence complete ; and, as a matter of fact, 
we sent more than 5,000 — we sent over 8,000. Lord Wolseley, 
in his ^Minute of August 17th, begged the Government to consider the 
advisability of sending to Natal with the least possible delay an 
infantrj’ division, a regiment of cavalry, and so on — altogether about 
10,000 men — and with that force, the Commission will observe, he 
was ])reparcd to hold the whole of the northeni triangle of Natal. 
That is stated in the following paragraph. 

21166. — Q_. I think if you read that paragraph it wmuld be useful? — 
A. “ ^^■ith such a force as the io,coo men added to the troops already 
in Natal the whole triangle I have named could be occupied and held. 
This would place us in a position to save the railroad tunnel at 
Laing’s Nek from being destroyed, so that if war should take place 
in the end, by the time the remainder of our Army Corps had arrived 
we should be able to move upon Pretoria without the serious loss of 
life which the assault of Laing’s Nek, in the possession of the Boers, 
would probably entail.” 

21167. — Q. So that at that time the Commander-in-Chief had in vieiv 
holding Laing’s Nek with that force ? — A. Evidently. Then, again. 
Sir Redvers Buller, in his memorandum of July 6th, apparently de- 
precated the idea of sending out as many as 10,000 men at that 
moment, but in his memorandum of September 5th he asked for 5,000 
men for Natal. That is in a minute addressed by Sir Redvers Buller 
to the Commander-in-Chief, He writes : “ I think that to make Natal 
safe its garrison should be increased by 5,000 men. These need not 
be equipped with transport at once, as if they were in Natal they would 
set free the ro,ooo men there, who have, I understand, complete 
transport ” ; and I think I am perhaps justified in adding to that, that 
although it appears from these minutes that Lord ^^'olseley would have 
liked to have sent these reinforcements sooner than we sent them, he 
told me on the day that the decision to send the 10,000 men had been 
arrived at, that he would “ stake his reputation that after the reinforce- 
ments have arrived we shall be safe as to everything south of the 
Biggarsberg.” I say that confidently because the statement impressed 
me so much that I at once wrote it to one of my colleagues : my letter 
was dated September 9th. 

53, d’here can be no doubt now that the position in .South Africa, and 
especially in Natal, was dangerously weak. In the judgment of an observer 
’.veil qualified to give an authoritative opinion — Sir John French — the addition 
(0 the force in Natal of a brigade of , 5,000 men would have turned the scale 
in the operations after the battle of Elandslaagte : and it is difficult to form 
arq- conception of the difference in the whole course of the war which might 
might have been the result. It is useless to pursue speculations of this kind. 
Lord Lansdowne insists that no such proposition was ever laid before Govern- 
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i.nent ; but again it is evident that it is on accurate knowledge that the plans of 
a campaign must be based. 

This leads up to the question as to whether any plan of campaign was 
drawn up by the War Office before the war began. Upon this subject the 
Re])ort of the Royal Commission pronounces judgment as follows : — 

46. It is perhaps not altogether remarkable, under the circumstances 
above described, that no plan of campaign ever existed for operations in 
South Africa. It docs not seem an unnatural supposition that a general 
who is sent out on an important expedition should receive written instructions 
showing the objective Avhich the Government has in view. Lord Roberts 
stated that “ when Sir George AVhile arrived in Natal he had no instructions 
in regard to tlie wishes of the Government as to any particular .plan of 
campaign, nor was he aware of any general plan of operations in South 
Africa." From Sir Cleorgc White and .Sir Redvers Ruller on the one hand, 
and from Lord AA'olseley and Lord Lan.sdowne on the other, there is the 
assurance that no written instructions were given or received. Lord Lans- 
downe in his evidence expressed the opinion that it was “ by no means the 
rule that a general desjjatched upon an errand of the kind is furnished with 
full and precise instructions." F'urther, that “ upon this particular occasion I 
cannot see that anybody was jH-ejudiced by the ab.sencc of a definite plan of . 
campaign.” Undoubtedly, if provision of any plan of campaign interfered 
with the discretion of the general once the campaign had opened it would be 
indefensible, but it is submitted that it is perfectly possible to safeguard the 
discretion of the general in the field, and yet to supply him with .schemes of 
operations worked out by the most competent officers on the most reliable 
information, which he can adapt to the changing fortunes of the war. 

47. It is difiicult to .see the object of imposing upon the Commander-in- 
chief the duly of preparing “ schemes of offensive operations ” if something 
of the kind is not intended. Nor is it ea.sy on any other interpretation to 
understand the cxpre.ssion in Lord AA’olseley’s Minutes of June 8th, 1S99 : 

“ 'J'he general plan of campaign to be adopted is one that must Ihoroughlj' 
meet with the \ iews of the General Officer .selected for supreme command ; ” 
and of September aSth, 1S99: “U is most e.ssential we soldiers .should fix 
upon a plan of campaign." 

.18. The only alternative is to rely on the impressions which a General 
may derive from personal interviews with superior authorities before he 
starts. 'J’hat was the alternative adopted on this occasion. It resulted in 
the neglect for all practical purpo.se.s of the work of the Intelligence Division. 
I'or instance, on the question of the holding of Ladysmith, opinions had been 
formed which, whether correct or not in the light of subsequent experience, 
ought certainly to have been in the hands of ofiicers entrusted with the defence 
of Natal, and to cite only one other iiustancc of the result of the course taken, 
we may refer to the plentiful crop of misunderstandings to be found in the 
statement made by Sir Redvers Buller. 

In no other line of life would an agent be entrusted with a difficult and 
re.sponsible task without some attempt at precise and careful definition of 
the object in view, and there seems to be no reason why military duty should 
be a solitary exception. 


J.oKD AYc)1,si:lky’.s Tukory of tiik 
Fkki- IIanu. 

Ia'icI Wolbcley e.\j)rcssed .i very cnijrhalic 
opinion that, the Coininanding Officer should 
he .allowed a free haiid. 


Jixtr.aets from Lord Wolseley’s Evidence. 

SS62. The Generals Commanding in the 
field were in no av.ay, so far as I know, inter- 
fered with by any order from home as regards 
their plans or their operations. One of the 
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vcr)> few inslanccs where even a caution that 
I can remember was conveyed to officers in 
the field was sent at the end of September 
•by myself with reference to the proposed 
forward movement upon Glencoe. I always 
thought that those forward movements were 
dangerous, and I pointed that out ; but, at 
the same time, a man sitting at home in his 
office in England is very chary naturally of 
trying to prescribe to anybody in the field 
as to what operations he should do. But 
at last I thought it was so serious, pushing 
this force on, that I did send the General 
Commanding a warning telegram. I warned 
him against such a position until reinforce- 
ments in sufficient numbers had arrived. He 
was desired to keep a month’s provisions 
always with him at his advanced posts, and 
subsequently he was told that he should keep 
two months’. 

8933. Take the case of the .\nny Corps ; 
when the Array Corps went out, was that 
with any definite scheme of operations? — 
No; it was sent out to South .Vfrica and 
placed at the disposal of the General Officer 
Commanding in South Africa to do whatever 
ho liked with, and it was left to liim entirely 
whether he would ojrerate through Natal or 
through the Orange Free State. 

Give Your General Carte Blanche ! 

5934. No preference was expressed as to 
the best scheme of operations? — None; I 
think he was given carte blanche entirely, 
and, if I may say so, rvhen Sir Redvers 
Buller went to Natal himself, he went there 
on his own hook entirely, and at his own 
instigation, and I do not know that I even 
knew, until he had started, or was about to 
start, that he xvas going there. 

5935. I was not thinking so much of that 
particular operation, because, of course, that 
.arose ou t of the circumstances .after he arrived ; 
but he did not go to South Africa with any 
scheme of operations? — None, He had 
discussed and talked over with me the relative 
merits of marching through the Transv.aal or 
through the Orange Free Stale ; these were 
the two alternative lines of march in operating 
against the enemy, and these were discussed 
between us ; but it was left entirely to his 
own discretion. 

8936. That avas a pereonal discussion 
between you and liim?— Yon can call it 
personal ; he was a great friend of mine, and 


I believed in him, and we discussed it in the 
military sense. 

8937, It did not lake the form of instruc- 
tions ? — None whatever, and I am sure he 
did not gather from what I said that I intended 
them as instructions. 

9366. If a man were to attempt to control 
a general in the field like a general in South 
Africa from home as to the plans he was to 
follow with regard to a campaign, it would 
be a fatiil system, and, I might perhaps say, 
an impossible system. 

9367. And what was the course followed 
in ycur own campaigns, that is to say, 
Ashanti and Egypt. You went there with a 
free hand and acted on your own discretion ? 
—Entirely ; absolutely, 

936S. And that is the course you think is 
the only proper one to adopt and to follow ? 
— Ceitainly. 

Sir Redvers Bui.ler’s Comi’i.aint, 

Sir Redvers Buller (sec anti) complained 
that he had been left loo much alone, and 
that he had no help or guidance from the 
AVar Office in framing his plans. Ou this 
subject Lord Lansdowne was examined at 
length. 

Extracts from Lord I.ansdowue’s Evidence, 
March 26th ; — 

21234. We hiive been told there was no 
plan of campaign prepared in the War Office, 
and each General, I think, has told us that 
he received no instructions? — I think it is 
correct to say that no formal plan of cam- 
paign was drawn up in the War Office ; on 
the other hand, it cannot be doubted that 
the Generals knew perfectly well what they 
were going to South Africa for. I do not 
know whether the Commission has taken 
evidence upon that point, hut I am under the 
impression that it is by no means the rule 
that a General despatched upon an errand of 
the kind is furnishetl with full and precise 
instructions. 

No Plan, bit Hic Knew What We 
AVanteu, 

The objects which we had in view were 
perfectly well known to .Sir Redvers Buller, 
and as to the means by xvliicli those objects 
might best be accomplished, the only point 
that was in any doubt was the question of the 
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line of ndvencc, whclhcrit sliould be tlirough 
Natal or by the Orange Free Stale. As to 
that I have already given some evidence ; 
but the Commission has probably noticed, 
that in the view of the Commander-in-Cbief, 
who, after all, M-as mainly concerned in a 
matter of that kind, it was dcsimblc that as 
wide a discretion as possible should be given 
to the General in command of the force. 
You uill see in Lord Wolseley’s inimile of 
June Sib that be says: “ The gener.al pl.an 
of camjiaign to be adopted is one that must 
thoroughly meet with the views of the 
General Officer selected for the supreme 
command. There arc, practically, only two 
lines of advance for an army into the Trans- 
va.al ” ; and in his later minute of July /ih, 
.again, after considering the two lines of 
advance, he says, that ".should the Free 
State help the 'rransvaal against us he pre- 
sumes Sir Redvers llullcr would not shrink 
from using the Free State as the line of 
advance upon Pretoria.” I think that shows 
that what was present to Lord Wol.seley’s 
mind was that Sir Redvers llullcr would 
have the widest discretion as to the plan of 
campaign to be adopted. 

Tin; Onici.N-.M, Pl.\n of C.\Mr.\iCN. 

21235. I think that is so, and Sir Redvers 
lluller, in an answer he gave to us, said : 
"It w.as well understood between Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord \VoLelcy, and myself, 
that tl'.e intentions uith which I left Kngland 
were to land the three Divisions at Fast 
London, one Division at Port Eiir.abeth, and 
one Division at Cape Town, and to concen- 
trate them upon the two bridges at Norval’-s 
Pont and Bethulie, with a view to .advance 
through the Orange Free State. That was 
the original plan of eamiiaign” ? — Quite so. 

21236. Thun he was asked whether it 
was not the case that Lord Wolseley said 
that " there were no instructions given,” and 
that he " went out with a free band,” and he 
said, "there were no instructions, and I 
went oyt with a free hand on the understand- 
ing that 1 was going to do a definite thing " ? 
— That, I think, very correctly cxprc.s.scs the 
facts of the case. 

21237. That is not ciuite the same as a 
plan of campaign, which might be formulated, 
say in the Intelligence Department, or by 
the highest militarj' aulboritics in the 
country before an expedition starts? — That I 


think was really a matter for discussion by 
the soldiers with the soldiers, but I am 
prepared to say that at no moment did Sir 
Redvers Buller suggest to me that he was at 
a disadvantage because be had not been 
supplied with instructions or a plan of 
campaign. 

Wii.VT Genkual Buller Expected 

TO DO. 

lie was constantly in communication with 
the Commandcr-in-Chief, with the Director 
of Militarj' Intelligence, and with other 
members of the hcad-quartcr.s staff, and I 
think I am justified in saying that when he 
left England he did not do .so under a sense 
of any di.sadvantagc, because at his very last 
interview with me on the lolh October 
when he look leave of me he told me that he 
expected to start, that is to commence his 
forward movement, about two days before 
Christmas, that it would take him probably 
one month to pass through the Orange Free 
Stale, and after that 14 days to get to 
Pretoria. Now 1 do not for a moment 
suggest that this was anything like a formal 
assurance on Sir Redvers Buller’s part that 
he saw his w.ay to doing exactly what he 
then anticipated, but I think it is fair that I 
should (piotc it as showing that he had 
thought the thing out, and that he regarded 
the accomplishment of his object within 
those dates as, at any rate, within the bounds 
of possibility. 'Phis interested me very 
much. I thought I should like to see 
whether he was able to make good his own 
expectations, and I jotted those dates down 
in my pocket book immediately he left the 
room. 

Tjie OnjECT OF THE War. 

The object of the war was, Lord Lansdowne 
said, perfectly well understood. 

The main object in this case, I suppose, 
was to compel the submission of the two 
Rcpublic.s. 

21240. {Sir Fndtrick Darlcy.) To reach 
Pretoria ? — To reach Pretoria, which at that 
time was regarded as likely to determine the 
issue of the campaign. 

21241. (C/iairmatt.) What I conceive was 
meant was that an e.xpedilion would be sent 
out with a genenal plan of the campaign, but 
of course with discretion to the general officer 
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to ripply it as circamstances dictated, but, as 
I understand it, there were no written in- 
structions whatever ? — Xo, not that I am 
aware of. 

Sir G. White withoet Instructions. 

General Buller was not the only officer 
at the front who seemed somewhat amazed 
at the freedom of action that was allowed 
him. Sir G. White, for instance, wrote as 
follows in his statement : — 

14720. [Chairman.) Had you any instru:- 
tions before you left home with regard to 
your proceedings ? — X'one. 

14721. I suppose you had conferences with 
the authorities here in this country ?— None 
that I can recollect. I remember one. Of 
course I do not know what your Lordship 
and the Commissioners may have before 
you ; but the only conversation I can recall 
was when I went to say good-bye to Lord 
Hansdowne, and when I asked him to give 
every consideration he could to an extra 
ammunition train that I was very anxious to 
get. I remember his reply to me being, 
“ But your position will be a defensive one.” 

14722. But written instructions you had 
none ? — Written instructions I had none. 

14723. That we were told? — I merely 
mentioned that conversation with Lord 
Lansdowne ; I do not think he meant in any 
n-.ay to lay down a system of defence ; it 
siinjily fell out, as I have given it to you, in 
conversation. 

14707. I may here mention, as the point 
has been referred to in the evidence I have 
been allowed to see, that, previous to starting 
I had received no orders, except that I was 
to assume command of the forces in Natal ; 
and that the. General Officer commanding at 
Cajie Town was to exercise his command 
independently of me. I was not informed 
of any plan of campaign against the Boers, 
or asked to operate on any given lines. I 
Therefore considered myself unfettered in 
meeting the emergencies which I had to face 
immediately on landing, as I thought best 
for the preservation of Natal. 

Lord Roberts’ Censure. 

It will' be remembered that General 
Forcstier- Walker was left equally without 
any information as to the plan of campaign. 


Lord Roberts evidently ihought this absence 
of instructions very strange. 

Extr.acts from the evidence of Lord Roberts, 
December 4 th : — 

10213. I gathered that you would not have 
been in favour of any interference from this 
country after the scheme for the defence of 
X-atal had been decided upon ? — Not after 
.Sir George White had taken over command ; 
I think he was bound to be left to himself. 
Any plan ought to have been prepared before 
the war began. He went out to South Africa 
straight from this country without any con- 
sultation as to what should be done when he 
got there. 

10228. It strikes you as strange ? — I think 
it very strange that the authorities should not 
have talked this question over with the 
officer appointed to command in Natal, but 
I think the explanation is, that they never 
dreamt that Ladysmith would have to be 
abandoned. 

10222. [I'isrou/tl Esher.) If you had been 
Commander-in-Chief at the time Sir George 
White left England, do you think you would 
have di.scussed the question of Ladj’smith 
with him before he left ?— I think I should 
have discussed the general situation with him, 
as far as we knew at the time before he 
left. 

The Importance of Strategy. 

What I realised after I took over the 
command of the Army in South Africa, said 
Lord Roberts, was that indifferent strategy 
had quite as much, and perhaps even more, 
to do with our mishaps in the early days of 
the war than Inadequate numbers. 

But into these questions of strategy upon 
which all the military authorities differed, 
wc cannot enter here. 

Lord Roberts said (10183), “An initial 
mistake in strategy' has far-reaching effects, 
and is practically irretriev.able.” But betwc en 
him and Sir George White and Lord 
Wolseley there seems no common ground as 
to what w'as good strategy and what was 
not. 

Both Sir W. Butler and General Forestier- 
Walker agreed in making Ladysmith a base 
of supplies. Sir George W'hite considered 
it indispensable to hold on, but Lord Wolse- 
ley condemned the defence of Ladysmith 
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almost as strongly as he denounced the route 
taken by Lord Roberts for the invasion of 
the Orange Free State : 

9105. His advance by the line he took 
was, to my mind (I thought so then; and I 
think so still), the wrong .one — that the real 
line of advance was by the bridges, by either 
of those, the Aliwal 'Bridge or the Norval’s 
Pont Bridge, to keep on the line of railway 
going to Bloemfontein. He then would 
have been able- to feed his army day by day. 


all the way he went, whereas, by going by 
the other line, he had to make that biwfu. 
march from the Kimberley Railway across 
to the Bloemfontein Railway, which march,- 
if I may say so, rvas the cause of the prac- 
tical destruction of his cavalry and the loss 
of an enormous amount of transport, and to 
which I attribute (I have never heard from 
him that it was the case) the great, delay 
which subsequently took place to the Army 
when it halted at Bloemfontein, and did not 
advance. 


Lord Roberts on our Defects of Preparation, 

But enough of these disputes of strategists. It is more profitable to read 
the concise summing up by Lord Roberts, with the wisdom that comes after 
the event, of the faults of his predecessor at the War Office : — 

10183. So far as the War Office is directly concerned, the main defects in 
preparation, in my opinion, were : — (i.) The selection of Ladysmith as the 
principal military station and advance depot in Natal, and leaving it absolutely 
undefended. Sir George White was forced to hold on to it, for had he 
abandoned it an immense amount of .supplies and ordnance stores, which 
there was not time to remove, -would have fallen into the enemy’s hands. (2.) 
The plan by which General Buller’s force was to advance in three columns 
through Cape Colony towards the Orange Free State. (3.) Having no . 
properly organised Transport Department, the absence of which prevented any 
movement being made away from the several lines .of railway. (4.) The 
failure to foresee the necessity for employing a large force of mounted, 
infantry. (5.) Under-estimating the possible strength of • the enemy, the 
magnitude of the theatre of the war, and consequently the number of troops- 
that would be required for the long lines of communication. (6.) Neglect to 
supply the Army with a proportion of heavy artillery, sufficiently mobile to 
accompany the troops in the field. Guns of this description have always 
formed part of the armament of an Indian Field Force, and even in a 
mountainous country like Afghani.stan they did good service. (7.) The want 
of suitable maps. 

Sir Charles Warren’s Ten Points. 

Sir Charles Warren began his evidence by summing up, under ten heads, 
the causes of our defeats 

1566. I am quite satisfied that it adequate methods had been adopted 
the large number of 250,000 men would never have been required. 
Inadequate arrangements, however, existed from the very beginning, and 
accumulated so rapidly, from the defective organisation of our Army, that it 
was very soon apparent that a far larger force was required than had been 
originally anticipated. With an effective organisation of our Army, with 
efficient troops, and with adequate handling of them (strategically as well as 
tactically), 150,000 ought to have been more than sufficient (including burghens) 
for all purposes, and the raid into the Cape Colony would never have been 
Jyracticahle. The following points were either ignored or unknown at the 
beginning of the war: — (i.) The comparative immobility of our infantry as 
compared with mounted Boers, and the impracticability of working them 
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efficiently except in long lines of about 20 miles in open countrv and 10 miles 
in hilly country. (2.) The great mobility of the Eoer.s as compm-cd with our 
cavalry and mounted troop.s. (3.) The power of the Boers to bring long- 
range guns of heavy calibre into the held, and our own inability to do so at 
first. (4.) The clearness of the atmosphere, enabling artillery to engage at 
10,000 yards range in hilly country. (5.) The accuracy and long range rifle- 
shooting of the Boers. (6.) The change in system of attack caused by the 
introduction of- smokeless powder. (7.) The inexperience of officers and 
soldiers in action against troops (Boers) who were individual marksmen. 
(8.) The general inefficiency of both officers and men for the kind of warfare 
forced on them by the Boers. (9.) The defects of the Drill Book, which led 
regimental officers into great eiTor, resulting in considerable loss of life. 
(to.) The ignorance of all as to the necessity for long lines of attack 
(necessitated by longrange and accurate fire) to avoid enfilade fire. Had all 
these points being recognised and provided for by the Army at large, I am 
satisfied that at the beginning 10,000 efficient infantry would have been equal 
to 20,000 to 30,000 of the infantry we commenced with, and 1,000 efficient 
cavalry would have been equal to 5,000 of those wo had with us. It required 
hard fighting and severe losses before the necessary lessons were learnt. 


“Incomplete and Unreliadle Maps.” 

^Ve set out to conquer two Republics without a reliable map of the 
country. 

On the .subject' of maps a good deal of evidence was taken. The Commis- 
sioners in their Report say : — 

It was as to the provision of maps that there has been most general com- 
plaint, and there is no dispute that v'here maps were supplied at all they were, 
with perhaps one exception, very incomplete and unreliable. 

But they add ; — 

262. The outcry in regard to the absence of good maps was not altogether 
well-informed. The Intelligence Division statement alleges that “ the Depart- 
ment was in possession during the period 1896-99 of all map material of all 
parts of South Africa affected by the M'ar which was known to exist.” Lord 
Roberts, while he admits “ that a survey of the theatre of war, before 
hostilities commenced, was practically impos.sible,” would seem to imply that 
something more might have been made of existing material. Lord Roberts 
further agreed in the opinion that “as the probability of war was foreseen 
about the month of Februarj’, 1899, there would have been ample time to 
prepare all these maps with a little foresight.” 

Sir John Ardagh estimates that it would cost ^^150, 000 a year to place 
the Department on a sound basis to make a topographical surs'e)' of the 
Empire. It is not surprising, therefore, that he, and also Major Hills, con- 
siders ;^20,ooo a year as “ a modest sum, not all that I think would be 
eventually granted, but something to build up a real and efficient Sur\'ey 
Department, suitable for Colonial and Imperial military surveying. But,” he 
adds, “ A'^opoQ a year is such a very large sum in comparison with what is 
now spent on the Intelligence Department that 1 had a feeling tnat if we were 
to ask for it, it would be scoffed at in the War Office before it ever got to the 
Trea.sury.” 

The evidence given by Sir John Ardagh, Sir W. Nicholson, Colonel Grant 
and Major Hills all told the same storj'. Sir John Ardagh said he had asked 
for ^18,000 for map-making and had been offered .;^ioo. 
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What Map-making Costs. 

Evidence of Sir W. Nicholson : — ' 

276. Last year I put forward a proposal 
for an increase to the staff of my department, 
which is at present inadequate. That pro- 
posal was supported by the Commander-in- 
Chief, and concurred in by the Secretary of 
State for War ; but on financial grounds it 
was negatived. I put that as a very moderate 
proposal. Similarly, I imagine, if I put 
forward a proposal involving very consider- 
able expenditure, the chances are that unless 
there was any urgent necessity for it, it 
would be likely to be postponed until more 
money was forthcoming. 

289. [Sir JoIi 7 t Edge.) Would you object 
to telling us what was the estimate of the 
increase of expenditure that would have been 
involved if your application for assistance in 
your department had been granted ? — I could 
tell you on examining the papers, but I 
imagine ;C3, 000 a year, something approach- 
ing that. 

135. For possible theatres of war in 
various parts of the Empire it is an exceed- 
ingly desirable thing to do ; and if the 
Treasury would be prepared to let us have, 

;^^So,ooo a year to do it, I should be 
most glad to undertake it ; but if you reflect 
— for example, lake the theatre of war in 
South Africa — to make a reasonably good 
map of the Tr.ansvaal, the Orange River 
Colony, and Cape Colony (there is no map 
of Cape Colony at present suitable for military 
purposes ; we hope they are going to start 
one) would take five or six years, at an 
expenditure of about ;^200,ooo or ;C3oo,ooo. 

136. Then I may take it that it would 
probably have been done had it not been for 
the expense 1 — Y es ; and remember there are 
many parts of the Empire of which there are 
no suitable maps. 

132. You will find there that it was quite 
impossible for us to prepare maps before the 
war unless we had spent something like, I 


should sa}', a quarter of a million in doing 
so. And even if we had had the money wc 
could not possibly have got into the country 
in the stale of tension that then existed. 

Colonel Grant maintained that the sus- 
picion rampant among the Boers since the 
Jameson Raid rendered it absolutely im- 
2305sible to attempt to make a map of their 
country. 

828. May I lake' it that, in your opinion, 
from 1896 it would have been practically im- 
possible to have made a valuable map, a map 
valuable for military purposes, of the ground 
30 to 40 miles on cither side of a main road 
in the Boer States ? — I think it would have 
been quite imimssible. 

Major Hills estimated that, with an out- 
lay of ;^90,oco per year, he could make 
150,000 square miles of survey each year. 
Therefore it would be possible to survey the 
whole of British Africa in about twenty years. 

Tiik War Map in South Africa. 

Lord Kitchener’s contribution is character- 
istic : — 

160. I have just made a note as regards 
the i>rovision of maps. The Director of 
Military Intelligence, Colonel G. F, R. 
Henderson, who went out to South Africa 
with Lord Roberts and myself, started im- 
mediately on his arrival in Cape Town upon 
the compilation of a war map from all avail- 
able sources. That is the only information 
that I know that would be of assistance to 
the Commission on that head. 

161. Does that mean that there was no 
map before Colonel Henderson started upon 
that work? — There was no map before of 
the Orange Free State. We captured a 
certain number of Jeppe’s maps of the Trans- 
vaal at Cape Town, and from those and 
from all other available sources he com- 
menced to compile a map. 


tv The Inadequacy of our Garrison. 

The following is the summing-up of the Royal Commission on the weak- 
nevc of the Soutn African garrison at the outbreak of war ; — 

57. On the one side we have the decision of the Government which 
limited the additions of men and stores in South Africa for political reasons. 
On the other, it has been stated by Lord Lansdowne that the garrison of 
South Africa at the outbreak of the war had received reinforcements, at least 
as large as the official Military Advisers of the Government had recommended. 
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V.'c have feh bound lo say that the papers appear to us to suppoit that con- 
tcniion. I\Iore than the reinforcement of io,ooo men suggested had been 
se}rt to South Africa, and the arrangements for the mobilisation of the Army 
Corps and Cavalry Division, v.-hich vrere to follorv, •were so complete that no 
serious delay occurred in their despatch. Whether, if the information 
collected by the Intelligence Department had been used to greater purpose, it 
would have resulted in a larger reinforcement of the garrison of South Africa 
it is impossible to say. It certainly appears now, thafwith a greater amount 
of forethought in arrangements generally, in the provision of stores and equip- 
ment, and with the addition of, perhaps, another Brigade, the situation in 
Natal might have been so strengthened that the whole course of the \\''ar must 
have been altered. It was “ a dash at Natal ” that was apprehended. That 
apprehension, however, may be said to have been communicated to the 
Cabinet ; it certainly was in the hands of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies as well as of the Secretary of State for W’ar. It was an apprehension 
of which civilians could well take cognisance, and, though undoubtedly it lay 
with the military heads of the I^'^ar Office to develop and insist upon the 
danger which it involved, as indeed. Sir John Ardagh did insist in his 
Memorandum of istli April, 1897, we are not prepared to say that in 
estimating the admitted risks of the policy -^rhich they adopted, the Cabinet 
itself gave due consideration to this very essentia! point. 

Miscalculations. 

The popular estimate that ten millions sterling and a single Army Corps 
would enable General Duller to eat his Christmas dinner at Pretoria does not 
seem to have been entertained by any of the military authorities. 

■ None of them, not even Sir W, Butler, ventured to predict anything so 
’ monstrous as that which actually happened, to wit, that we should have to put 
450,000 men under arms to crush the Boer Republics whose whole manhood, 
including greybeards and boys, did not exceed 70,000. 

Lord Wolseley’s estimate, that if he had been allowed to mobilise an 
Army Corps on Salisbury Plain in June the war would have been over by 
November, is one of the extraordinary prophesies to be found in the evidence. 

Hardly less extraordinary was General Buller’s calculation that if he left 
Cape 'rbwn on. December 23rd he would get through the Free State on 
January 23rd, and would take Pretoria on February 6th, when, it was assumed, 
the war would be over. 

Compared with these confident calculations of speedy and certain victory, 
contrast the grim figures of the actual result of the campaign. 

The Result of our Unpreparedness. 

Instead of being over in six months, the war, which began on October loth, 
1S99, lasted till May 31st, r902 ; that is to say, exactly two years and 233 days, 
more than five times as long as the War Office estimate. 

The number of troops adequate to cope with the Boers was arrived at in 
the most haphazard way. Everything depended upon the objective. If 
}kiinisters had not intended annexation, a much smaller force would have 
sufficed. The War Office was directed to prepare a force without having any 
b.int given it as to whether that force had merely to defeat the armed forces of 
Mr. Kruger, or whether it had to annex the Republics and destroy the Boer 
nationality. Without knowing what was to be done, the War Office decided to 
send out a field force consisting of 47,081 men. They had previously raised 

H 
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the South African garrison, which, on August ist, numbered 9,632, by two 
groups of reinforcements, numbering 1,744 and 10,263 men, to a total strength 
of 21,629. Adding the numbers of the field force to the garrison, the Govern- 
ment calculated that with these 68,610 men they could put the war through. 
The following figures as to the number of men whom they actually placed 
under arms in Africa are taken from the Appendix volume of the Report, 
p. 98 


Garrison August 1st, 1899 


9,940 

From Home — 

Regulars 

228,171 
' 45.566 


Militia 


Yeomanry 

35.520 


Scotch Horse 

833 


Volunteers 

19,856 


South African Constabulary . 

7,273 




337,219 

From India — 

Regulars 

18,229 


A^olunteers 

305 




18,534 

From Colonies — 

Colonial Contingents 

29,090 


South African Constabulary (Canada) 

1.238 




30,328 

Raised in South Africa ..... 

•52,414 




448,435 


Tlie total number of men we had to place under arms was, therefore, 
nearly seven times as large as the original force with which the Government 
confidently calculated upon crushing as with a steam-roller the forces of the 
Boers. 


The Cost of the W.vr in Blood and Gold. 

The cost of the war, which at first was put down at ten millions sterling, 
is officially declared to have been ^^228,000,000, or twenty-two times the 
original estimate. 


The return of casualties for the war is as follows : — 



Officers. 

Men. 

Total. 

Killed 

518 

5,256 

5,774 

Wounded 

1,851 

20,978 

22,829 

Died of wounds or disease, or . . 

accidentally killed 

[ 554 

15,614 

16,168 

In hospital and Africa at end of war 

291 

9,422 

9,713 

Sent home sick, wounded, and 
died on passage 

1 3,”6 

72,314 

75,430 


The number who died on passage is not stated separately. 

The number of lives sacrificed, not including those who died on passage 
home, was 21,942, or exactly 313 more men than the total strength of our 
reinforced garrison when the war broke out. How many of the 75,430 men 
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iiivaiided home, cr of the 9.713 in hospital on May 51st, 1902, ha\ o recovered 
not stated, nut a large proporzion are crippled for life. The total deaths 
from sickness arc given by Lord Roberts as 13,750, and the number 
invalided home 66.500 (10485}. 

It is interesting to contrast these figures with the estimated Boer losses 
which are to be found on p. 445 of the. Appendix volume. The return is 
drarvn up by the Director-General of ^Military Intelligence. Pretoria. 

Tran.sv.v.xl. 


Killed up to December 31st, 190J .... 1,540 

Died of. disease, etc 700 

Casualties .since January ist, 1902 .... 2,400 

4,640 

OpwVxge Frle Sr.vn-. 

Killed up to December 31st, 1901 .... i,iio 

t}ied of disease, etc 450 

Casualties .since January ist, 1902 .... 1,500 

3,060 

Rebei-s. 

Killed and died of disease 700 


rnsuallics (including prisoners) since January | 


Foreigners. 

Killed and died of disea.se 300 

300 


From ;his it would appear that if Lord Kitchener’s estimate of the total 
Boer, Rebel and Foreign forces amounted to 95,000, they were almost 
literally decimated. They lost nearly one man in ten of their entire male 
population between 12 and 70.. The Briti.sh only lost one in twenty of the 
troops sent out to South Africa, not one in a thousand of the manhood of the 
Empire. If the 5,000 Boer women and 20,000 children done to death by the 
policy of devastation are added to the death-roll of the rvar, it would appear that 
ns the re.sult of the campaign 56,000 human beings came either to a bloody 
end or perished prematurely by war-engendered disease. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tiik Emptiness of our Arsenals. 

The condition of our arsenals, when the long anticipated war broke out, has 
been carefully reported upon by General Sir Henry Brackenbury, the Director- 
General of Ordnance. His minute, which by a curious coincidence is 
dated December 15th, 1899, the day of the battle of Colenso, affords the 
most appalling picture of the condition of absolute helplessness to which 
Ihilain would have been reduced if at that moment any foreign foe had 
succeeded in establishing himself upon our shores. We literally had hardly a 
shot in our locker. Yet at that time Mr. George Wyndham was Under- 
secretary for War, the same Mr. George Wyndham who, in the debate which 
])rcccded the defeat of the Rosebery Cabinet on the question of cordite said : 
“If they were overwhelmed by some national disaster and it was due to any 
extent to neglect in the supply of ammunition, the Adjutant-General might not 
be shot, but the Minister for War would be held responsible for betraying the 
country.” 

Befon quoting Sir Henry Brackenbury’s minute in full, it may be as well 
to quote an extract or two from his evidence before the Royal Commission as 
to the stale of our military stores at the beginning of the war. In October, 
when war was declared, General Brackenbury said our equipment was 
complete. 

1594. And that equipment you speak of was for a Field Army under the ' 
Regulations of two Army Corps ? — Yes, two Army Corps, one cavalr}^ division, 
and lines of communication troops. 

1595. Beyond that there was no provision? — A third Army Corps was pro- 
vided for, for home service, but not as to anything .specially required for 
foreign service. There was no further provision beyond the peace provision ; 
that is to say, the ordinary stocks kept for use at home. 

1596. The third Army Corps was .supplied on a peace footing; was that 
it ? — We had the equipment for them to enable them to take the field in this 
country. 

He thus explained how it was he came to write the minute. 

1732. You were aware, at any rate, when you took over your present office 
in February, 1899, of the deficiency and want of supplies? — No, I was not 
aware of it then. It took me some considerable time to find out exactly what 
the condition of things was ; everybody at the War Office, I think, was under 
the impression, and Sir Ralph Knox so stated in evidence before the Mowatt 
Committee, that there was no reserve kept up for war upkeep of the Army, 
because it was supposed that the Ordnance factories and the trade would 
supply what we wanted from week to week. The earlier stages of this war 
burst that bubble. I thought you could get anything you wanted out of the 
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trade of this country at short notice. I found it was impossible, and it was 
then, when I saw what the state of things was, that it was borne in upon me 
that I must put forward that minute of December 15th. 

In two months’ time,' the waste and wear of war had so depleted our stocks 
that Sir Henry Brackenbury felt compelled to address to the Commander- 
in-Chief the following minute on our materiel and munitions of war : — 


SIR HENRY BRACKENBURY’S 
REPORT. 


Cornmander-in-Chief, — 

On taking up the appointment of Director- 
General of Ordnance in February last, I 
commenced an inquiry into the condition of 
cur armaments and reserves of guns, ammu- 
nition, stores, and clothing; and I should 
have been able to report fully before this, 
had not the whole energies of my department 
been absorbed by the war in South Africa. 

That war has now disclosed a situation as 
regards armaments, and reserves of guns, 
ammunition, stores, and clothing, and as 
regards the power of output of material of 
war in emergency, which is, in my opinion, 
full of peril to the Empire ; and I, therefore, 
think it my duty, without waiting to elaborate 
details, to lay before you at once the state of 
affairs, and to make proposals, to which I 
invite, through you, the earnest and imme- 
diate attention of the Secretary of State. 

ARMAMENTS. 

Field Army. 

Horse Artillery .— had ten batteries of 
horse artillery 12-prs. on the home and 
colonial establishment at the beginning of 
the war, and in reserve only the matiriel of 
one battery ; and that battery had been con- 
verted to an experimental Q.F. system. 

. In order to send out the malenel of one 
Service battery, as a reserve, to South Africa, 
we have to arm one of our Service batteries 
at home with this experimental equipment, 
and to send its Service equipment to South 
Africa.- 

Field Artillery. — We had fifty batteries of 
field artillery 15-prs. on the home and colo- 
nial' establishment at the beginning of the 
war, and in reserve the materiel of eleven 
Service batteries, of which two had been 
converted to an experimental system, leaving 
only nine available. 

Five have been sent to South Africa, 


leaving only four. Three are required to 
arm the three new batteries to be raised this 
month. There will then be only one spare 
battery in resen'e. 

Fortunately eight more are under manu- 
facture and approaching completion, but 
five of these are appropriated to batteries 
to be raised in 1900-1. 

At the beginning of the war we had three 
batteries of S-inch howitzers, and, in reserve, 
only one 5-inch howitzer, one carriage, tind 
two ammunition wagons. To send out three 
howitzers to South Africa to replace casual- 
ties, I have had to take two from those 
appropriated to movable armaments of fort- 
resses. 

Gtpt Avimunltion . — In addition to the 
300 rounds per gun with batteries, ammuni- 
tion columns, and parks, we had a reserve of 
200 rounds per gun for each horse and field 
and mountain gun or howitzer. ' 

The whole of this reserve has long since 
been absorbed by the demands for South 
Africa. The whole powers of the Ordnance 
factories and the trade have been turned on 
to further supplies, and all naval orders for 
ammunition have had to be held in abeyance 
since the beginning of October. We have 
borrowed from the Navy, and from the 
Government of India. Nevertheless, I was 
unable fo meet Sir R. Buller’s demands for 
S-inch howitzer ammunition and 7-pr. am- 
munition till a fortnight after they should 
have been complied with. 

To complete my orders for ammuniiion to 
meet Sir R. Buller’s demands, and replace 
reserves, it is known that the trade are 
procuring bodies of shrapnel shell from 
Germany. I have had to deplete the 
authorised quantities of ammunition for the 
siege train in order to supply the S-inch 
howitzers in South Africa, and to take guns 
from the movable armament of Plymouth to 
meet Sir R. Euller’s demand for long- 
ranging guns. 

I have received a request from General 
Officer Commanding, Malta, for 1,000 
rounds a gun for the howitzers in his mev- 
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able armament, a reasonable demand with- 
which it is impossible to comply, tlie author- 
ised complement being only 200 rounds a 
gun, and ammunition not existing. 

Harness. — ^W'e had about 500 single sets 
in reserve, less than sufficient for fis’e 
batteries. 

I have already had to send Soo single sets 
to South Africa to replace casualties. 

Machine gitns. — The authorised number is 
1,224 ; of these we had only S98, leaving 
326 deficient. We have had to draw upon 
machine guns provided for movable arma- 
ments of fortresses to meet South Afiican 
requirements. 

Cavalry saddlery. — We had only 500 sets 
n rcsers’e at the beginning of the w.ar to 
meet wear and tear of 16,000 sets in 
possession of the troops. 

I have already had to order 600 sets to be 
sent to South .Vfrica to meet casualties, 

• Infantry aecoulrements. — We had about 
104300 seu in reserve to meet wear and teat 
of 364,000 sets. I have had to send 6,000 
s.*ls to South .Africa to equip Rifle regiments, 
and the balance to replace casualties. We 
have none left. 

Saddlery for Mounted Infantry, etc.— We 
had 500 sets in reserve. I have had to 
order 11,525 sets from the trade to equip 
troops for the South African campaign. 
The trade could not supply all we wanted in 
time, and «e have had to go to America. 

Vehicles for Army Service Corps. — Many 
of our vehicles arc obsolete, and only fit for 
use on good roads in peace. We have sent, 
or arc sending, all our serviceable General 
Service wagons, and have had to order no 
1 -ss than 600 vehicles from the trade in this 
country, besides great numbers ordered 
locally. 

Mule hansess.—We had 1,7C0 single sets. 
We have had to buy the equivalent of 
24,700 single sets from the trade. 

Rifles, earlines, pistols, lances. — These arc 
the only articles in which our reserves are 
ample. 

We have sent 14,000 rifle.', S50 carbines, 
1,400 pistols and 500 lances to .South Africa, 
and h.ave still good re'crves. 

Cavalry sieorJs. — The authorised reserve 
w as 6icoo, but owing to a change of pattern 
having been under consideration for a long 
lime, it had been allowed to fall to So. We 
h.ave sent 500 to South Africa. 

Tents. — We bad an authorised reserve of 


5,000 single circular tents, and 100 hospital 
marquees, I have had to send- 17,000 circu- 
lar tents and 900 hospital marquees to South 

Camp Equipment . — We had 2,000 camp 
kettles in reserve. One single demand from 
Cape Town is for S,ooo. Our reserve of 
p'cketlng pegs, ropes, mallets, etc., was not 
sufficient to supply one-fiftieth of the 
demands from South Africa. 

Small-arm ammunition . — Our authorised 
slocks on 31st March, 1899, were 151 
millions. I have sent out over 50 millions' 
to South .Africa, and am supplying Sir R. 
Buller, at his demand, with about 3 millions 
weekly. The Ordnance factories and the 
trade together can only produce about 2j 
millions weekly. 

Hospital equipment . — We had no reserve. 
We had only the material for one general 
and two stadonary hospitals in our mobilisa- 
tion equipment. 

We have sent out five general hospitals, 
and are asked to send out a sixth. We have 
sent out four station hospitals. 


Fortresses. 


Gusts attd tttottttlhiqs . — Our fortresses are 
chiefly armed with an obsolete armament of 
muzzle-loading guns, defective in range and 
energy, and practic-ally useless against ships 
armed with modern armour. A programme 
has been approved for substituting modern 
btcech-loading powerful guns for this obsolete 
ordnance ; but the provision of these guns is 
to be spread over seven years. If the money 
were forthcoming, we could greatly shorten 
the period of rc-armament. 

The existing reserves of guns are — 


B.L.— 

t2-inch . . 2 for 18 guns mounted. 

9'2„ . .3.1 50 „ 

5 11 • • t ,t 4 1} It 

6 „ . . 4 „ io8 „ „ 


Q.F.- 

6-iiicli , .N'il for 32 gun» mounted. ’ 
4' 7. 1 • ^■il I, S3 I. 1. 

12-pr. . Nil „ 124 „ „ 

6 „ . Nil „ 1S6 „ „ • 


The approved programme includes — 
9‘2-lnch, Mark X. . lo for gglguns to be 
6-inch, Mark Vn. . 20,, 233/mountcd. 
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A mmunition. — ^The ammunition sanctioned 
is only 200 rounds a gun for fortresses abroad, 
and 100 rounds a gun for fortresses at home, 
and there is no ordnance reserve, except 
estimated supply for two years’ practice, 
which is insignificant.- 

Movable armament . — The greater part, 
about 73 per .cent., 459/631, of the movable 
armaments consists of obsolete guns and 
obsolete ammunition. There are only 200 
rounds of ammunition per gun abroad, and 
too rounds at home, and no ordnance reserve 
of either guns, carriages, or ammunition, and 
no provision has been made for new guns, 
or for reserves Of ammunition. 

General Stores, 

Our reserve of general stores was utterly 
inadequate to meet the demands. We have 
had to buy in the market whatever we 
could get. As an example, we had an 
authorised reserve of 52,000 sets of horse 
shoes and no mule shoes. I have to send 
35,000 sets of horse shoes and 40,000 sets of 
mule shoes to Africa monthly to keep the 
animals shod. I have had to go to Germany 
and Sweden for horse shoes, and to the 
United States for mule shoes. 

Clothing. 

Our reserves of clothing were inadequate 
to meet even peace requirements j and before 
this war broke out I had asked for a reserve 
to be provided equal to six months’ ordinary 
issues, which would cost ;^320,ooo. This 
demand has received no answer. The whole 
trade of the country is occupied for us, and 
the clothing factory has been working to its 
full power. We have borrowed from India 
all the helmets and. boots they could give us. 
It has been just possible to clothe the troops 
sent out, including the 6th Division and 
drafts ; but I am unable, in great numbers of 
articles, to send out_ the reserves to South 
Africa which , should be there to meet wear 
and tear. 

Storehouses, 

The Ordnance Store buildings all over the 
country are barely able' to hold existing 
stocks. The first need of all is the immediate 
construction of buildings to increase existing 
accommodation by at least 25 per cent. 

The accommodation at the Clothing De- 
partment, both for storage and inspection, is 


quite inadequate to the needs of the Army. 
More ground and more buildings are urgently 
required. 

Ordnance Factories. 

In order to meet the demands of the Army 
in South Africa, all naval orders in the 
Laboratory and Carriage Department have 
had to be put aside since the beginning of 
October. The whole of the firms manufac- 
turing material of war are employed up to 
their fullest capacity. The Ordnance factories 
have been working day and night and 
Sundays, yet we have only just been able to 
keep pace with the demands. A great deal 
of the machinery is obsolete and wasteful, 
and urgently needs replacement by labour- 
saving machines. 

We have no reserve of power of output in 
the country. In the event of a war in which 
both Navy and Army were engaged, it 
would be impossible to meet the demands 
for ammunition. 

The only way in which the Ordnance 
factories can now increase their output over 
peace requirements is by working day and 
night and Sundays, This is extravagant as 
regards wear and tear both of men and of 
machinery, payment for overtime work, and 
quality of workmanship. 

The power of output should be increased 
by at least 50 per cent, by the introduction 
of modern machinery and by the erection of 
additional buildings and plant, not to be 
used in peace, but as a war reserve of power. 

Conclusions. 

The above is, I submit, sufficient to prove 
that we are attempting to maintain the 
largest Empire the world has ever seen with 
armaments and reserves that would be in- 
sufficient for a third class military Power. 

Prorosals. 

The following are absolutely necessary to 
enable us to carry on a war with a maritime 
Power, in which both Navy and Army might 
be engaged : — 

r. The most rapid possible completion of 
our seaport defences on a scale suitable to 
meet attack by modem ships of w.ar. This 
includes greatly increased reserves of ammu- 
nition stores in those defences. 

2. The most rapid possible construction of 
Ordnance Store buildings sufficient to hold 
largely increased reserves of stores. 
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3. The provision of those reserves of stores 
ns storage room becomes available. 

4. The immediate enlargement of the area 
and buildings of the Army Clothing Depart- 
ment, and the provision of a largely increased 
reserve of clothing as storage room becomes 
available. 

5. The immediate introduction of im- 
proved machinerj' into the Ordnance factories, 
and the increase of their power of output by 
50 per cent. The cost of this •will be, 
approximately, /'l,30o,ooo. 

It is impossible for me, under the present 
strain on myself and cvcrj’one in my depart- 
ment, to elaborate calculations and make 
estimates in detail for these requirements. 
But I submit that that is no reason why 
work should not be immediately ccmmcnccd 
and pushed forward ; calculations and esti- 
mates can follow. It is of vital impel tance 
to lose no time. 

It -would be absolutely impossible to meet 
these needs through Annual Estimates. 

It is this syslcmunder which orders cannot 
be given for any length of time ahc.ad, which 
cripples the power of output of the tr.adc. 
They will not, under such a system, invest 
money in buildings or plant, not knowing 
Irom year to year whether they will have 
further orders. These needs can only be 
met by c.xtraordinary provision by loan. 

It would be equally impos-Mble to m.akc 
provision under the interminable delays and 
references to the Treasury inseparable from 
the financial .system which prevails in the 


War Office in time of peace. The case can 
only be met by a free hand being given tp 
the Inspector-General of Fortifications as 
regards works and buildings, and to the 
Dircctor-Gcncnal of Ordnance as regards 
armaments, stores, and clothing. It is. only 
by such a free hand having been given to us 
since the outbre.ak of war in October that it 
has been possible to supply the Army in the 
field, and even so, owing to the want of 
reserves, we have been too late with many of 
the most important articles. 

I cannot say whether this may cost 10, 15, 
or 20 millions sterling. I can only say it is 
neces-sarj' to spend whatever it may cost to 
Fare us from a situation of peril. 

I would ask that a loan of 10 millions 
be given to commence with, that the 
Inspector* General of Fortifications be in- 
structed immediately to commence work 
upon the buildings necessary for stores and 
clothing department, and the Chief Sujrcr- 
intendent of Ordn.aucc Factories upon those 
for the Ordnance factories, that I be in- 
.structed to push on the provision of guns and 
ammunition for our naval bases and coaling 
st.ations as rapidly as possible, and to give 
orders, in consultation with the Director of 
Contracts, for as many years ahead as is 
necessary for the provision of guns, ammu- 
nition, stores and clothing. 

H. Btl.VCKUMlUKY, 
Director-General of Ordnance. 

Decendicr I5lh, 1S99. 


The iniiiiocliate rc.suk of this app.illing revelation of the peril of our 
position uas : Her Majesty’s Government granted a sum of ;^io,5oo,ooo to be 
provided in the three years 1901-02, 1902-03, and 1903-04, together with 
certain sums wliich we could get in the Estimates of the year 1900-01 towards 
these services. 

The REPora- Amplified. 

Sir Henry Brackenbury was examined at some length on the subject before 
the Royal Commission, and to use his own phrase he “ amplified ” the details 
of his statement as follows : — 


Extracts from .Sir II. Brackenbury’s evi- 
dence ; — 

Short in Guns. 

1 599. We had in reserve ibc material of only 
one Horse Artillcr}’ battery, and that battciy 
had been converted to an experimental quick- 
firing system. We had only material for 
eleven 15-pounder. batteries, of wliich two 
bad been converted to an experimental sys- 


tem, leaving only nine avall.-iblc, and those 
were so immediately required for arming 
batteries which bad to be r.aiscd in this 
country in consequence of all our artillery 
going out to the war, that having sent out 
five to South Africa, as soon as we had 
handed over' the rest here we liad none 
whatever in reserve. "We had to send out to 
South Africa three batteries of 5-inch howit- 
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xers, and in reserve we had onl}- one 5-incli 
howitzer. In order to send out three howit- 
zers to South Afriea to replace, I had to take 
two of those appropriated to movable arma- 
ments of fortresses. This is a statement of 
what 1 had to do on the iSth December, but 
at a later date we got into a worse condition. 

Shorter in Ammunition. 

Then of gun ammunition we had onl}' a 
reserve of 200 rounds per gun for each horse 
and field and mountain gun or howitzer, in 
addition to the 300 rounds which were with 
the batteries, and the whole of this reserve 
was absorbed by South Africa long before 
13th December, and the whole powers of 
the Ordnance factories and the trade had to be 
turned on for further supplies. Naval orders 
for ammunition had to be held in abeyance 
from the beginning of October. We bor- 
. rowed ammunition from the Navy, and we 
borrowed ammunition from the Government 
of India, and yet T was unable to meet Sir 
Uedvers Buller’s demands for 5-inch howitzer 
ammunition and 7-pounder ammunition until 
a fortnight after they should have been com- 
plied with. I had to deplete the quantities 
of ammunition for the siege train in order to 
supply the 6-inch howitzers in South Africa, 
and to take guns from the armament at 
Plymouth to meet Sir Redvers Bullcr’s 
demand for longer range guns. 

Out of Harness and Saddles. 

We had only 500 single sets of harness in 
reserve, less than sufficient for five batteries, 
and in the statement that has been given to 
you it has been shown what was the quantity 
of harness we sent out during the war. We 
had to send out 3,448 sets of transport 
harness alone during the war. We were 326 
machine guns deficient of the authorised 
number, and we had to draw upon the 
machine guns provided for the movable 
armaments of fortresses to meet South 
African requirements. We had only 500 
sets of cavalry saddlery in reserve at the 
beginning of the war to meet the wear and 
tear of 16,000 sets in possession of the 
troops, and by the T 5th December, 1899, I 
had had to order 600 sets to be sent out to 
South Africa, and we sent out to the war 
23,249 sets of saddlery, and had 5CXJ sets in 
reserve. We had about io,cxx) sets of 


infantry accoutrements in reserve to meet the 
wear and tear of 364,000 sets. We bad 
already none left, not one in hand, on the 
15th December, We had 500 sets of 
saddlery for meunted infantry in reserve, and 
before the 15th December I had had to 
order 11,525 sets from the trade to equip 
troops for the South African campaign. 
The trade could not supply all -we wanted in 
time, and we had to go- to America, and I 
may state that later on we had to go not only 
to America, but to Canada, to France, to 
Austria, to Germany, and to Belgium to get 
saddles in time. 

No Wagons. 

1600. I suppose the demand for that sort 
of saddlery was quite unexpected? — Quite 
une.xpected. Many of the vehicles for the 
Army Service Corps were old, obsolete 
vehicles, which were all very well just to rub 
along on the very good roads in this country, 
but they were perfectly impossible in South 
Africa. We had to send all our serviceable 
general service wagons out of the country, 
and we had to order large numbers of 
vehicles, and, of course, they take a long 
time to make. We had only i, 700 sets of 
mule harness, and we had to buy an equip- 
ment of 25,000 single sets from the trade 
before the 15th December. The only things 
of M’hich our reserves had up to December, 
1S99, proved sufficient were rifles, carbines, 
pistols and lances. 

Neither Swords, Tents nor Kettles. 

Of cavalry swords the authorised reserve 
was 6,000, but owing to a change in pattern 
having been under consideration for a long 
time it had been allowed to fall to 80. We 
had an authorised ' reserve of 5,000 sirigle 
circular tents and 100 hospital marquees. 
Before the 15th December we had had to 
send 17,000 circular tents and 900 hospital 
marquees to South Africa. Of camp equip- 
ment we had 2,000 camp kettles in reserve, 
and one single demand from Caps Town was 
for 5,000. Our reserve of picketing pegs, 
ropes, mallets, etc., was not sufficient to 
supply one-fiftieth of the demands from 
South Africa, and I may state that there was 
nothing in which we found it more difficult 
to keep up the supplies from the trade than 
in picketing pegs. 
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No Cartridgi’s;. 

'J'hen, as regards small arm ammunition, 
our authorised stocks on the 31st March, 
ib’99, u-erc 151,000,000 rounds. 

1602. We sent out altogether 102,000,000 
cartridges besides all that went out with the 
troops. In this countr}' we produced a bullet, 
Mark IV. This bullet was an expanding 
bullet. Wc had every intention of using this 
bullet, and making it, in fact, the bullet for 
tlie British Army all over the world. Up to 
31st hlarch, 1899, about 66,000,000 of it 
had been delivered, wliich formed part of our 
stock of 172,000,000. 

'i'lii; Doomki) Dcm Di:m Kvi.i.v.t. 

In the hot summer of 1S99 wc found that 
when the weather w.as hot and the rlfic was 
dirty the lead of the bullet was apt to squirt 
through the opening in the top, leaving the 
nickel envelope behind. About the same 
lime the Hague Convention passed a resolu- 
tion against all expanding bullets, but our 
Government was not a party to that Con- 
vention, and they declined to be bound by 
it; but, neverthelc.ss, it is impossible to avoid 
a feeling that it had a certain moral effect, 
and that it was not considered desirable to 
use an expanding bullet in lime of war. The 
reason why wc did not use the expanding 
bullet in .South Africa was not the Hague 
Convention, however, but bceause lilark IV. 
ammunition — our expanding ammunition — 
had proved unfit to be used in war. Con- 
sequently about two-fifths of our reserve of 
ammunition could not be tised. We were 
driven to great straits at one time, because 
wc had actually got reduced in this country 
to two or three boxes of Mark 11 . ammunition, 
so that if wc had had to go to war with a 
Eurojiean Power wc sliould have had to use 
the expanding bullet. 

Short in IIospitai- Equirmicnt. 

'riicn, .as regards hospiUal equipment, wc 
had no reserve, and we had only material 
for one general and two stationary hosjiilals 
in our mobilisation equipment, and by the 
15111 December wc had sent out five general 
hospitals, and were asked for a sixth, and I 
have stated here, that before the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1899, wc equiiipcd and shipped from 
Woolwich five stationary hospitals and six- 
teen general hospitals, each of 520 beds. 


That shows how inadequate our reserves 
were. 

1613. We have no real reserve of poiver 
of output in the countr)’, and it caused me 
tlie deepest anxiety as to wliat would take 
place in the event of a war in which both 
Navy and Army were engaged, for if in this 
war, in which only the land forces were 
engaged, wc had, in order to keep up sup- 
plies, to borrow ammunition from the Navj-, 
what would happen if the Army and Navy 
were both to be engaged ? It would be im- 
possible to meet the demands for ammunition 
under the conditions then existing. 

Rifi.ks Wrongly Sightld. 

1777. The Lcc-Enfield, with which it was 
proposed to replace the Lce-Metford, was 
found to be wrongly sighted. Wc inquired 
into it, and the reports proved that this rifle 
was shooting iS incites to the right at 
500 yards. 

1779. When w.as that discovered ? — It was 
fliscovered in the winter of 1S99, J think in 
December, when the Imjierial Yeomanry 
were first enlisted, 

1777. Mc.an while the whole of the Irooiis 
had gone out with these rifles, had they not ? 
— No, only about 25,000 reservists. The 
rest of the rcgul.ar troops had gone out with 
the Lec-Metford. The reservists and then 
the Imperial Yeomanry were the first to 
have the I.ee-Enfield. What wc proceeded 
to do immediately was to make a back sight 
with a differently placed notch on the leaf, 
and wc sent these out to South Africa to be 
put on the Lcc-Enfield there, so that they 
coidd alter their rifles at once. But it was 
an awful blow just at the moment when we 
were beginning to take this new weajron into 
use to find that this mistake had been made. 

No IIoRSK .Shots. 

1603. Our reserve of general stores was 
utterly inadcqiuatc to meet the demands ; we 
had to buy on the market uha lever we could 
get. As an example, wc had an authorised re- 
serve of 52,000 sets of horse shoes, but no 
mule shoes, and I had before December to 
send 35,000 sets of horse shoes and 40,000 
sets of mule shoes to Africa monthly to keep 
the animals shod. Later on, this grew to 
about 100,000 sets of horse shoes and 70,000 
mule shoes. 

1604. Monthly ? — Monthly, and wc had 
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to go to Germany and Sweden for horse 
shoes, and to the United States for mule 
shoes. Nobody in this country at first seemed 
to be able to make mule shoes. Our reserves 
of clothing were inadequate to meet even 
peace requirements, .and before the war broke 
out I had asked for a reserve to be prepared 
equ.al to six months’ ordinary supplies, which 
would cost £^ 20 , 000 , and that demand had 
received no answer. 

1666, \Ve sent out over a million and a 
lialf — 1,619,562 — pairs of horse and mule 
shoes, wliich we had really to go all over the 
world to get. The question w.as asked me 
how far they were drawn from existing re- 
serves, obtained from Government factories 
or the Arsenal, or purcliascd from private 
factories. I think we h.avc .shown you what 
(he cxi.sting reserves were— how trifling they 
were. 

Oun Dcpendcnce on tiii: Foreigner, 

Then the great mass of boots was supplied 
by the trade, and of the purely warlike equip- 
ment we got a great deal more from the 
Ordn.ancc factories than from any one else. 
We had to go to America and to Germany 
for tents. We got a number of tents even 
from India. Horse and mule shoes we went 
to America, Germany, and Sweden for. 
For saddlery we went to Canada, America, 
France, Germany, Austria, Belgium ; and 
even such things as felling axes we could not 
get in sufiicicnl quantities in this country. 

And so forth and so forth. 

Lord L.\nsdo\vne’s Comments, 

Lord Lansdownc, on receiving General 
Bmekenbury's Report, wrote a memorandum, 
dated May 21st, 1900. From this two 
jiassages may be quoted — 

212S, It is, I think, abundantly clear, from 
Sir II.Brackcnbuiy’sRcport, that wewerenot 
sufficiently prepared even for the equipment 
of the comparatively small force which we 
had always contemplated might be employed 
beyond the limits of this country’ in the 
initial stages of a campaign. For the much 
larger force which we have actually found 
it necessary to employ our resources were 
absolutely and miserably inadequate. The 
result has been that' the Department, even 
by working under conditions which have 
nearly led to a breakdown, has laecn barely 


Neither Clothes nor Boots. 

161 1. Special difficulties arose in regard 
to clothing, and in order to clothe the Army 
the whole tr.adc of the country was occupied 
by us and for us, and the clothing factory at 
Pimlico w.as working to its full jiower and a 
great deal of overtime. We could not get 
Eufllcicnt helmets, and we had to borrow 
them from India. We could not even get 
sufficient bools, 

1619. With regard to the reserve of cloth- 
ing, and necessaries for a force of 25,000 
men, which I have mentioned, that had only 
been r.aiscd to 25,000 men in 1S98, and it 
was not khaki ; it was red or blue clothing, 
so that it was not rc.ally available for the 
war. On the 1st April, 1S99, money w.as 
given for .jo,ooo kh.aki drill suits. As to 
the reservist kits as detailed in the form 
m.arkcd B, that w.as for 82,500 men, but the 
body clothing w.as unsuit.ablo ; the great 
coats, clo.aks, field-caps, and so on, avere 
suitable for foreign service, but the home 
pattern boots were unsuitable for field 
service. 

We Were c(|ually refused money by the 
Secretary of State in the early stage to make 
any preparation for providing clothing for 
the First Army Corps, and nothing w.as 
done until 22nd September, .and then on the 
22nd September, ^'38,000 w.as given for 
serge frocks and trouscr.s, and ;^5,ooo for 
frocks. The exchange from kh.aki drill to 
khaki serge caused us a great deal of trouble. 


able to keep pace with the requirements of 
the Army. We had, at the outset of the 
campaign, to send troops abroad, in- 
sufficiently supplied with clothes and equip- 
ment, and if we have been able to overtake 
arrears, it has only been by relaxing our 
specifications, and by paying extravagant 
rates. If other complications had super- 
vened, a catastrophe would have been in- 
evitable. 

With regard to the question of reserves 
generally’, I urge strongly that we decide, 
once and for all, to place the Ordnance 
Depa-tment upon a business fooling. No 
large purveyor of commodities could carry 
on without a stock sufficient to meet 
promptly the urgent demands of his 
customers. We have attempted to conduct 
a huge business literally from hand to mouth. 
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We ought to decide now to create reserves 
sufficiently large to enable us to meet the 
initial pressure of a campaign, and the War 
Office should be authorized to replenish 
those reserves without special instructions 
whenever they have been encroached upon. 
This is the Indian system, and it works well. 
A similar system, I believe, prevails in the 
Navy. Unless we do the same here, we shall 


one of these days have a disastrous break- 
down. It is no exaggeration to say that if 
we had this year been involved in hostilities 
by sea as well as by land, such a break- 
down would have occurred. As it is, the 
Admiralty has complained bitterly that we 
had to neglect its requirements because we 
could not afford to neglect those of the 
South African Army. 


A “ catastrophe ” and a “ disastrous breakdown ” ! Yet five times before 
the Boer 'War Ministers had faced both. For Lord Lansdowne was asked — 

21282. And do you think that deficiency of stores itad been of long 
standing? — I think so. I think we were probably — as I believe Lord 
AVolseley said in a memorandum I quoted — better found at the beginning of 
the late war than we had ever been found before, but that does not prove we 
had enough. 

Tlie year before Fashoda the Admiralty had called attention to the fact 
that our stock of fittings, bedding and horse gear was quite inadequate even 
for the despatch of one Army Corps (2829). In April, 1899, a conference 
was held between the War Ofiice and the Admiralty on the subject. The 
Admiralty said that for many years they had been trying to get an adequate 
stock. 

EviiJiiNcr; or I.iiarTKNA.NT-Cui.oNEi, 

J. S. Cowans, Oct. 23, 1902. 

2831. The opinion of ihc director and the 
naval assistant to the director of transports 
wjis that it was reasonable to predict that the 
embarkation of the first Army Corps, first 
Cavalrj’ Brigade, and Line of Communication 
troops would be completed within a month 
if the fitments, etc., were rc.ady in advance? 

—Yes. 

2832. But they noted that in one .Army 
Corps, one Cavalry Brig.ade, and one Line of 
Communication troops .alone there are 15,338 
horses, and they pointed out that at that 
time there were in store fittings for some 
9,000 horses ; also that the 2,362 w.atcr- 
tanks in store would only suffice for some 
9,000 horses? — A'es, the stock w.as quite 
inadequate for the despatch of such a 
force, 

2833. AV.as it also agreed that the expendi- 
ture which would probably be requisite for 
the First Army Corps, the First Cavalry 
Brigade and Line of Communication troojrs 
to provide fittings would be ,^’25,100? — 

A'cs. 

The Report of the Royal Commission quotes the following extracts from 
Lord Lansdowne’s evidence. After referring to his admission that our 
stores were inadequate, the examination proceeds : — 

‘21283.— <2- is not that a fact that ought to have been brought before 


283.t. .And /C72,9oo for tlic .Second .Army 
Corps ? — A'cs, 

2835, Or /pSjOOO combined 1—Ycs. 

2836, Of which ';^S 1,000 was for stalls, 
;^34,50o for horse gear, and ,^12,500 for 
tanks ? — A’’cs. 

2S39. .And then the unanimous finding of 
the Committee was that “ the present stock 
of fittings, horse gear, etc., is dangerously 
insufficient and altogctlier inadequate to 
ensure the r.ipid despatch of even one Army 
Corps, one Cavalrj’ Brigade, and Line of 
Communication troops ” ? — A'es. 

2843. AVhat happened upon the Report 
of that Conference ? — The Report of that 
Committee has been submitted, but it has 
not been approved yet, though I am bound 
to say we .acted upon it. If we had not 
done so there would have been considerable 
delaj’. 

2844. A’’ou acted upon it ? — A'es, we acted 
upon our recommendations, but they have 
never been really approved yet. 

2845. what date did you act upon 
them ? — Directly shi]5s were taken uj) in 
October. 

2S46. But not till then ? — N o. 
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the Secretary of State of the day? — A. All these things mean an enormous 
expenditure of money, and if the Commission will consider the large expendi- 
ture that was incurred during the five years I was at the ^^'■ar Office, I tliink 
they will understand that we felt we could not do ever)'thing at once. 

21284. — Q. I mean, without any reflection on individuals, the system 
ought to have provided, and ought to provide in future, that a deficiency in 
stores to the serious extent that was brought out by Sir Henry Brackenbury’s 
inquiry should not occur ? — A. I do not disagree. 

“‘21285. — Q- The system had not provided against that contingency as 
it stood in 1899? — A. I am not sure that I should admit that it was the 
system that was at fault. 

“ ‘ 21286. — Q. What was, then ? — A. The personal element enters into all 
those things j you may have a head of a department who is easy-going and 
does not like putting forward proposals for the expenditure of millions when 
he knows there are other demands for the expenditure of other millions in 
front of him.’ 

“ The Commissioners feel strongly that the maintenance of proper reseiwes 
for the Army is so vital that no system can be recognised as adequate which 
does not give an assurance on which the nation can more safely rely than that 
which is conveyed in the above answers. 

“ It may be acknowledged that to have dealt promptly and effectually with 
the matter in the midst of a great war reflects credit on those concerned. 
What is not so satisfactory is that so far as any cause is assigned for the 
occurrence of so serious a scandal, no suflUcient safeguard' is suggested to 
prevent its recurrence.” 

I will bring this appalling narrative to a close by one more quotation from 
Sir Henry Brackenbury’s evidence : — 

1714. I suppose you remember that in 1895, according to the popular 
idea, we were not very far off a rupture with France ? — Yes. 

1715. And later on, in 1898, the same thing occurred? — Yes, according 
to the popular idea, 

1716. Have you any reason to suppose that our preparations for war at 
that time were any better than they were for the outbreak of this war in 1899 ? 
— I have no reason to suppose that they were better. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Quality of our Arms and Accoutrements. 

The deficiency in the supply of munitions of war has been adequately 
dealt with in the preceding chapter. The question of the quality of the 
weapon's with which our soldiers were sent out to fight, of their accoutrements 
and of the general equipment of the Army in the field, now comes to be 
considered. 

There are only two branches of the immense administration concerned in 
the work of taking the troops to the seat of war and of maintaining them there 
which came in for unqualified commendation both as to the adequacy of 
their supplies and the capacity with which they were administered. One was 
the transport by sea, the other the supply of food on land. The Report says ; — 

249. The transport by sea to South Africa from the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies of a force much larger than any which had ever crossed ' the seas 
before in the service of this or any other country affords a remarkable illus- 
tration not only of the greatness of British maritime resources, but also of 
what can be done when careful forethought and preparation is applied to the 
object of utilising rapidly in war instruments which are in peace solely engaged 
in the purposes of civil life. If the same forethought had been applied 
throughout, there would have been little criticism to make with regard to the 
South African War. 

228. The evidence shows that both in method of distribution and in 
quality the supply of food was one of the successful features of the South 
African War. 

Lord Kitchener said : (1901) “ I consider that the soldier was better fed 
than in any previous campaign. Complaints were few and far between, and 
the majority were of a trivial nature, which speaks well for the sufficiency of 
the ration, and the general quality of the food supplied.” 

Lord Methuen said : (143 12) “ I never recollect the food supply and so on 
being better, or so good as it was in this campaign ; from the beginning to 
the end I have not one word to say against it.” Evidence to the same effect 
was given by numerous witnesses. 

Turning from these two bright points, I will follow the Report in its 
analyses of our shortcomings in other respects. 

Our Artillery Outranged. 

166. The chief questions which have been raised relatively to the 
equipment of the Army in South Africa with guns at the beginning of the 
ivar are : — 

(1) Whether there should not have been long-range guns equivalent to 
those which the Boers brought into the field. 

■ . (2) Whether there should not have been some quick-firing guns. 
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.■^Vith regard to the first point the facts are as follows ; (1674.) The Boer 
ordinary long-range high-velocity 2 • 95 field gun had a maximum range of 
6,800 yards, but with a lighter shell than the British 15-pounder. The Boers 
also had 120 m.m. howitzers with a range of 7,000 yards. (1680.) They also 
had four heavy fortress guns, three of which they brought down into Natal and 
eventually mounted in the hills about Ladysmith. (14665.) These guns had 
a maximum range of about 11,000 yards and fired a shell of 64 pounds 
weight. 

1674. As against these guns the Natal Army, under Sir George White, was 
equipped, apart from the naval guns, with 15-pounder field guns, having a 
maximum range of 5,500 yards and a time fuse available up to 4,100 yards, 
and 5-inch field howitzers with a range of about 4,900 yards. 

Sir Charles Warren obser\’ed that: (15850) “The 15-pounder field gun was 
exceedingly defective in 1900 in Natal because the limit of effective burst of 
its shrapnel shell was only about 3,500 yards, very little above the limit of 
Boer long-range rifle fire j the result was that there was no space available for 
manoeuvre for the guns, and they could not be properly covered by infantry 
without the latter getting too near the Boer fire. This will account for some 
of the casualties among the infantry which would have been avoided liad there 
been a longer range for the burst of shell.” 

Lord Methuen said : (14339) “ I cannot think our field gun equalled the 
Creuzot in range, nor do I think we found the range as quickly or accurately 
as the enemy. I think you will find most of the commanders agree with me, 
and none of the gunners do. They think their guns quite as good as the 
Creuzot, and they think they are extremely good at judging distances.” 

Lord Roberts said: (10564) “Our experiences in South Africa have 
shown us that in the way of artillery viaferkl we were considerably behind 
other European nations at the commencement of the late war. Our field gun, 
though a good serviceable weapon, was wanting both in range and rapidity of 
fire, whilst the fact of the enemy employing heavy field artillery against us at 
the commencement of hostilities, placed us in a difficulty which we could not 
have avoided without calling on the sister service for the assistance of naval 
guns.” 

Notwithstanding this opinion, it would, we think, be unjust to say that the 
field armament prepared by the Ordnance Department was inferior to that 
which was in use by other great nations, or that there was a deficiency in the 
number of guns, though there was undoubtedly deficiency in the reserve. 

: 162. The evidence shows that the quality of the gun ammunition was 

good, and much excelled that used by the Boers, whose shells, owing to 
defective fuses, frequently did not burst. On the occasion when their 
artillery fire proved most deadly, the action at Spion Kop, they are said to 
have used the British guns and ammunition captured at Colenso. 

172. Taken as a whole, the evidence suggests that in volume and effective 
fire with good bursting shell the British artillery v'as superior to that of the 
Boers, although the Boers may have had a few field guns of more modern 
pattern. (18493.) The reason probably is that suggested by General Mar- 
shall, viz., that a large artillery cannot be hurriedly changed without due caution 
and careful experiments. (20839.) “ The Boers, on the other hand, requiring- 
only a few guns, were able to go to the manufacturers, and 'take whatever was 
in stock, and of the newest pattern.” (20839.) Sir Andrew Noble thought 
that in this country, as compared with other Powers, there was too much 
disposition to await before re-arming a finality of invention which “ can never 
be attained.” 

174. Major-General Sir G. H. Marshall called our attention to the 
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number (15) of different classes of guns employed in the field in South Africa. 
(18510.) There was in consequence much difficulty in distributing so many 
sorts of ammunition amongst the various units operating over a great area and 
in ensuring that there should be no deficiency anywhere. The difficulty was 
successfully met, but obviously might easily have led to disasters. 

173. That the Boers should have had the idea, which had not entered 
into the minds of British officers, that great fortress guns could be brought 
into the field and dragged up steep hills, was attributed by witnesses to the 
fact that they are a people who are bred from boyhood to manage teams, and 
understand the art of getting out of them all their power. This skill, like 
their skill in managing the strength of their riding horses, in utilising cover, in 
entrenching, in scouting, in living without a regular commissariat, appears to 
be one of the natural advantages belonging to men who have lived in a not 
much developed and pastoral country. 

On the question of the much-boasted high explosives, the Report says : — 

1 61. In the absence of a fulminate, and consequently of detonation, , the 
lyddite shell appears to have been in the war more alarming than damage 
causing. (15850) Sir G. H. Marshall said that “the effect of the lyddite 
shell did not fulfil the exaggerated expectations,” and evidence to the same 
effect was given by other officers. Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Warren 
was of the contrary opinion. 


From Statement by Sir G. H. 
Marshall. 

Fresh attempts to make common shell a 
useful projectile were made when high ex- 
plosives were brought into general use as 
shell charges (*.?., about 1895) ; at the same 
time it must be noticed that opinions which 
have at times been expressed as to the utility 
of high explosive shells for field guns have 
been based upon little or no knowledge of 
the results which have been obtained witli 
these high explosives and upon grossly ex- 
aggerated notions of their powers. 

Lyddite Disappointing. 

In a high explosive shell, such as the 
French thin-walled one, which depends 
mainly for its effect on the violence of its 
burst, complete detonation of the bursting 
charge is of great importance ; if detonation 
is incomplete, the effect approaches that of a 
shell filled only -with powder. Complete 
detonation is very difficult to ensure, es- 
pecially with small quantities of high ex- 
plosives, unless a powerful detonator, such 
as a fulminate of mercury one is used, and a 
fulminate detonator is far too sensitive to be 
allowable in conjunction with a high ex- 
plosive shell. Thus incomplete detonation 
in medium shell, e.g., 4' 7 inch and 5 inch, is 
not uncommon, and is the rule with smaller 
shell, so that high explosives have not so far 


been found worth introducing at all for shells 
smaller than the 4 inch. 

The 50 lb. lyddite shells thrown by the 
5-inch howitzers and guns in South Africa , 
have disappointed many officers by their 
results ; a 15 lb. high explosive shell would 
cause still more disappointment. 

All experience has shown that the high 
explosive shell of the nature used in this 
country, in Germany and in France have little 
or no incendiary effect even when they burst 
amongst dry thatch. Shrapnel is decidedly 
more effective in this respect. — {Appendix, 
vol. p. 196.) 

Lord IGtchener said : — 

186. Ample supplies of ammunition and 
artillery equipment were always forthcoming 
in South Africa. 

And in no case were guns or rifles without 
ammunition, whilst the artillery equipment, 
comprising some 600 guns of 17 different 
natures, was maintained in an effective con- 
dition throughout the war. 

Lord Methuen said : — 

14341. The Lyddite shell did not come 
up to its reputation, but I always took one 
howitzer with me in the hills, as it terrified the 
enemy more than any other aim. I very 
seldom hit anybody with it. 

General Gatacre said : — 

16772. Lyddite in its present form appears 
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to be an over-rated explosive; results ere 
said not to be commensurate ivith ex- 
penditure. 

Cordite Variaree. 

Rear-.A-dmiral the Hon. Hcdworlh L.amb- 
ton, who commanded the Xav.al llrigadc at 
Ladysmitli, sa'd : — 

19119. Tlic chief difiiculty we h.ad to con- 
tend against was the .alteration in the power 
of the cordite, the changes of temperature 
were enormous ; it was constantly well over 
100 degrees in the shade, and thermometers 
were so scarce in the town that I did not 
like putting mine out in the sun because it 
might have burst, and I do not know what it 
woii.d have run up to, and at night it w.a> 
always cool. 

19120. And that affected the cordite ?— It 
affected tlic cordite tremendously. Between 
the early morning and the middle of tlie day, 
in the extreme heat, the range used to 
vary 500 or 600 yards, so that you may 
say that although the distance between any 
two fixed guns naturally alw.ays remained 
the same c.xactly, the range was inv.ariably 
inconstant— it was never the same. It 
changed day by day and hour by hour. 

Oi;r 12-Pousder Useless. 

General French in his evidence reported 
that in his opinion : — 

17129. (a.) i2-pounder Horse Artillery 
gun was of very little value. 

(A) 15-pounder field gun a fair gun, but 
inferior to the majority of the enemy’s field 
ordnance. It is not up to the requirements 
of modern warfare. 

^lajor-Gencral Knox in his evidence said 
much the same thing : — 

17643. You think the 12-pounder w.as a 
useless gun ? — Very ; that is the Horse 
Artillery gun — perfectly useless. 

17644. What would be your recommen- 
dation with regard to the guns? — I think the 
guns that they have now at Aldershot, the 
quick-firing guns, are the ones, and we must 
have quick-firing guns. 

The Pom-Pom. ' 

All agreed that the pom-pom seldom hit 
anybody, but piroduced a great moral effect. 


It was also a first-class range-finder. Sir G. 
11. hlarshall s.aid : — 

18521. The bursting effect of apom-pom is 
extremely local ; for instance. Captain De 
Horsey, R.N., when he was taking the guns 
into action, had a pom-pom shell burst 
between his two feet, and only one piece went 
into him, and that w.os the brass fuse that 
M'cnt into his ankle. The burst is very slight. 
Of course, if the pom-pom itself hits you it is 
a big bullet of a pound weight, but its 
bursting charge is trivia], and it cannot be 
otherwise with only a pound shell. 

Evidence of Major-General .Sir H. E. 
Colvilc, February 26th, 1903 

The Boer .Shells. 

17043. As to guns ?— Of course there is no 
doubt our guns were outranged by the Boer 
guns. I do not think practically that the 
Boor long range fire did us much damage. I 
never remember a case of anybody being even 
hit by one. It was very .alarming at first. 

17047. (C/:aii man.) The effect of the long 
range guns of the Boers was moral rather 
than actual ? — Yes. 

17048. How is it that if a shell dropped 
among you it did no harm ?— I cannot explain 
it. There was the case at Poplar Grove, 
where the Boers got the range of my naval 
battery exactly, and they dropped shells into 
the battery for a good hour. I asked the 
officer commanding if he thought he ought to 
change his position, and he said he did not 
mind in the least, and he stayed there, and 
they dropped shells among that batteiy and 
never even touched a man, a mule or a 
wagon, or anything else. It was not that 
they were firing badly, they were firing very 
well, and they probably thought they were 
doing tremendous execution, dropj^ing shells 
into the middle of us. 

17049. Was that shrapnel ? — That was 
segment shell. 

17050. Did the shells burst ? — Yes, they 
burst. 

17051. And still did no damage? — No, it 
so happened that for a ivhole hour making 
good practice they never hit a thing. 

17052. I suppose the same thing may 
have happened avith our shells? — I should 
think so undoubtedly. 

17053; That goes against the effect of all 
artillery fire? — I think the moral effect is 
enormous. 
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What Sir H. E. Colvile could not explain 
Major-General Sir G. II. hlarshall, of the 
Royal Artillery, subsequently made clear to 
the Commission : — 

18549. I can explain that from my own ob- 
servation of their fire, I have seen the same 
sort of thing, and there was no doubt in my 
mind what happened, because I have seen 
the shells fall. It was due to firing at an 
extreme range ; if you fire at an extreme 
range you have an extreme angle of descent, 
and when your shell goes into the ground at 
at that angle, the cficct is only upwards. I 
have known cases of men going to a loo lb. 
shell dropped near them like that and pick- 
ing every jiiccc of lire shell out of the hole ; 
it buries itself before it e.xplodcs, and it goes 
in so vertically that there is no lateral effect. 
That sort of thing continually happened 
uring the "War. 

I The hloRAL Effect of Artii.i,euy, 
Gcneml Brackenburj’ said ; — 

1682. I think the moral effect of the Naval 


guns was very great, so far as our troops were 
concerned, but I do not think the physical 
effect of the Boer heavy guns was ever any- 
thing at all. They never did any serious 
harm of any sort, and nothing was so 
astonishing to me, and I think to many 
others among us, as the extraordinary moral 
effect which the presence of these big guns 
had upon our troops, especially the cavalry. 

Tire theory that the long range guns only 
bad a moral effect was combated by Lord 
Roberts, who said : — 

10569. 1 will tell you an instance about the 
moral effect, and it happened, I think, under 
Sir Ian Hamilton, A volunteer company 
of Gordon Highlanders were marching in 
column, never dreaming that they were any- 
where within range of the enemy’s artiller)', 
and suddenly a shell came amongst them, 
and eighteen men were killed or wounded in 
this one company, and that shell was fired 
from seven miles off, and at that distance 
there was even more than moml effect. 


162. Sir G. H. Marshall said that he had received from Artillery officers 
no complaints as to the cordite, but there was some evidence to show that 
this material is affected in its power by changes of temperature. (15473-) Sir 
Redvers Buller said that the cordite was not smokeless, and not so certain or 
even as it should have been. 


Rifles axd Ammunttiox. 


The supply of rifles during the war, says the Report, appears to have been 
adequate and satisfactory. The defective sighting of the Lce-Enfields which 
the Report points out was di.scovcred, not by the "War Office, but by the 
Imperial Yeomanry, to whom the rifles were supplied and who first called 
attention to the matter. 

The evidence shows that the Lce-Metfords and Lee-Enfields as used in 
the field gave, on the v/holc, satisfaction. (173.) Lord Kitchener, however, said 
that “ the rifle is capable of improvement, and was no better than, if so 
good as, the Mauser.” Several witnesses expressed a preference for a clip 
arrangement of cartridges, such as that of the Mauser, as securing more rapid 
loading. The witnesses were not unanimous on this matter, and reasons were 
stated for preference of the existing arrangement. 

There was complaint that the carbine with which Cavalry were armed at 
the outset of the Y'ar was not a more effective weapon, and subsequently 
during the ’\'\’'ar rifles were supplied. 


In Pk.mse of ouk Rifles. 

The following is the cviclince of some of 
our Generals : — 

Gcneml Polc-Carcw : — 

16614. The rifles were excellent, belter 
than the Boer rifles a great deal ; they lasted 


better, and I do not think there was anything 
to complain of. 

General Stopford : — 

16635. The Lce-lSIclford rifle stood the 
lest of the eamp.iign very well, and proved a 
thoroughly reliable weapon. There was a 
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desire on the part of the cavalry for a more 
effective and longer-reaching weapon than 
their carbine, 

• General Gatacre : — 

^ 16772 ; The Lee-Metford proved a good 
weapon : it is awkward and heavy to ride 
with, but any strong military rifle must be 
that. If a safe button pressing instead 
of trigger pulling rifle can be perfected, a 
vast improvement should follow in the 
shooting. 

16S37. What do you mean by a button- 
pressing instead of a trigger-pulling rifle? — 
Instead of pulling tire trigger there is a 
button to press. There is one under trial, I 
believe. The advantage is that it is neces- 
sary to press steadily. If there is a trigger, 
and a man is jumpy or young, he pulls to 
get the thing offj but he cannot do that 
with the button, he must press. 

General Plumer 

18080. I thought the rifle came out very 
well indeed j I thought it was an excellent 
rifle ; the sighting might be improved, but I 
think it stood the wear and tear extraordina- 
rily well, and I think at the end on the whole 
the majority of the Boers would have pre- 
ferred. it to their own rifle. At the end, 
of course, they had to take it, because they 
had not any Mauser ammunition, but I think 
among the intelligent Boers the majority 
preferred our rifle to their own. 

General Hildyard : — 

15972. The Lee-Metford rifle was an ex- 
cellent arm, taken altogether, though the 
MjSiuser had an advantage in the clip-loading 
and sighting. 

Colonel E. M. S. Cmbbe : — 

t 9737 ' The '303 Lee-Metford Rifle far 
exceeded the expectations formed of it by 
many military experts. It appeared to suffer 
but little from the sand, p.nd instead of 
getting out of order its somewhat compli- 
cated mechanism withstood 1 the alternate 
heat and cold, the rain ana .,_ow, satis- 
. factorily as a single loader ; but the magazine 
•springs- soon got weak, and often failed to 
feed up the cartridges properly. The exces- 
sive strain of nearly three years’ hard work 
and constant firing told considerably on the 
grooves, but this might be expected with any 


rifled weapon, and, I believe, applies equally 
to field guns. 

On tlie question of the clip of the cavalry 
carbine, opinions differed. 

Carbines and Cartridges. 

Brigadier-General Rimington gave evi- 
dence as follows (February 5th, 1903) : — 

12684. armed ? 

— We had the Martini-Enfield carbine, a 
small, light carbine and a very nice carbine. 

12685, And you were satisfied with it ? — 
I would not say I was satisfied, I should 
like to have had the Mauser carbine with a 
clip, because I think loading with a clip is so 
much better than loading with a single 
loader, 

12686. You prefer the carbine to the 
rifle ? — Certainly. 

12687. Will you say why ? — It is so much 
lighter, and so much more easily carried on 
a horse. The rifle is such a clumsy thing, 
and certainly in England you never could see 
as far as a rifle can shoot, so I do not see any 
use in having it so very far shooting. The 
rifle is sighted up to over 2,000 yards. Not 
one man in fifty can see anything at 2,000 
yards. 

Major-General Paget said : — 

16518, The rifle is a good rifle; the rifle 
with a clip is eminently preferable to the 
magazine, 

Major-General Knox said : — 

. 17645. The rifle is a very good rifle. I 
hive not seen the new rifle, the modification 
with the shorter barrel, and so on, but a 
better rifle than the Lee-Metford is not 
wanted, only having a clip lo.ading instead 
of the magazine ; only five cartridges can be 
put in together by means of a clip, and I 
believe that has been done, but I have not 
seen the rifle. It is a better rifle than the 
Mauser, I think — a better made rifle. 

Slides and Sights. 

Colonel E. E. Carr said : — 

19146, The rifle should be more perfectly 
tested as to its sighting before issue. 

The slide should be so arranged that it 
cannot slip w'hen once raised ; this is secured 
in some foreign rifles. 
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I believe in charging the magazine with a 
clip. The present method is too laborious 
and slow, 

19257. As to the rifle?— I have always 
thought that the slide should not be .able to 
move. At riylhc there is a specimen of 
cvciy rifle used by any great nation, and 
many of them have the slide so that 3’ou 
shove it up with your thumb and then it is 
fixed. Our slide can slip, it can get loose, 
and instead of being at 600 yards it may be 
at 400 or 500— it may slip from the very top 
to the bottom. I tliink that some of the 
foreign rifles are better than ours in that way 
with regard to the slide. A man docs not 
notice that it has fallen down, and he is 
using the wrong sight. The sighting is not 
always as i)crrect ns it ought to be when the 
liflcs arc issued from Woolwich, or wherever 
they come from. I had an opportunity of 
testing rifles with a view to reporting upon 
them when they had come straight fiom 
\Yoolwich Arsenal, and the sighting has not 
been right. I remember that with reference 
to carbines at York once, and I had to report 
that although they had come straight out of 
the factory the sighting was all wrong. 

Tiiii New Rifle. 

General French remarked that as the 
Government is issuing a new pattern rifle to 
cavalrj- and infantry, it seems unnecessary to 
complain now of the defects of old pattern. 

Sir Evelyn Wood said (October 291!), 
1902) 

4249, I think the service field rifle is good 
enough, and it is about equal to any Con- 
tinental pattern but one, which is now being 
introduced, and is practically very much the 
same rifle shortened. It is a handier wc.npon, 
and enables you to do what we call snap- 
shooting quicker. 

Colonel Thorncycroft gave some interest- 
ing information on the subject. lie s.iid 

12472. The long rifle that we had to use 
is not adaptable fioi mounted men. A short 
rifle, of the length o ' the old carbine, is what 
is wanted ; but it must have the same ranging 
])ower, up to 3,000 yards, say 2,500 to 3,000 
j-ards, of the present rifle. 

12473. Is that practicable ? — Certainly. I 
fired with one, which has been shown at the 
War Office, the day before yesterday, Febru- 
ary 4th, r.t the Small Arms factory at Bir- 


mingham. I understand that the Government 
have .adopted a new rifle of their own. •: 

12474. And the rifle, you say, should be. 
made in three .sizes of stock ? — Yes ; that is 
a very important point. If I have to shoot 
with the same weapon that a man 5 feet 
4 inches shoots with, my eye is so near the 
back sight that the sight becomes blurred, 
and I do not get the same amount of 
accuracy in shooting. I want the back 
sight removed further from my eye by 
lengthening the stock, and a inan must be 
fitted with a rifle the same as with a pair of 
boots, in my opinion. 

12475. You say it should be “ encased in 
wood with few i^rojcctions, so that it can 
be easily slung on the back.” What docs 
that mean? — The whole of the rifle should 
be encased in wood. I may want to hold a 
rifle in a certain position, and another man 
may want to hold it more foru'ard, and after 
firing some time in a hot corner the muzzle 
becomes heated, and the man cannot grip 
his rifle any further. The whole weapon 
should be encased in wood from breech to 
muzzle. 

12476. {Sir Frederick Darky.) You mean 
the under-part? — No; I mean all round. 
That is the new weapon that the Government 
arc going to advocate. 

12477. {Sir John Edge.) The upper part 
of the rifle, where the sights are, would not 
be enc.ascd in wood?— Yes, all covered in 
wood. 

1247S. {Sir Frederick Darky.) Other- 
wise a man mounting suddenly on his horse 
cannot hold the weapon? — No, he cannot 
hold the weapon because the barrel becomes 
so hot that it would burn his hand; and, 
besides, sitting at the top of a kopje, or in 
a place exposed to the intense sun of India 
or Africa, the b.arrel becomes heated by the 
sun to start with, and with a few rounds 
fired rapidly out of it, it becomes almost 
impossible to hold it. There is no difficulty 
about casing the barrel. 

12479. (Ao* d/c/iry F’ornian.) Is that 
intended to be introduced into tire Army 
generally ?— Certainly. 

124S0. {Sir yohn Edge.) In India some- 
times you cannot hold the rifle in j-our 
hands, it gets so hot ? — I have experienced 
that. 

124S1. {Sir Frederick Daidey.) Does 
that increase the weight? — It increases the 
weight, but not to any appreciable degree. 
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The Merits of the Mauser. 

Major-General B-arton said : — 

16327. I think, the Lee-Enfielcl rifle is 
very good. I prefer tlie pull-off of the Boer 
rifle — the Mauser — because I think it is a 
belter pull-ofl'. Ours is more in the nature 
of a hair trigger and a stiff pull, 'whereas the 
Boer trigger — the hlauser — gives to the 
finger gr.adually until the rifle is discharged. 

16328. But you have some criticism as to 
the sighting of the rifle? — I know from 
experience that the sigliting might be im- 
proved, or else the ammunition is uncertain. 
I cannot say for certain which of tha two 
it is. 

16329. But for some reason or another it 
was not quite satisfactory? — I do not s.ay 
that merely in regard to the war ; I mean 
that that is our experience. 

General Colvile said : — 

16974. The Lee-Enfield rifle is in my 
opinion an excellent weapon. Its range was 
sufiicient and its trajectory’ low enough. For 
certain purposes, such as the defence of a 
small isolated post, it is probable that quicker 
loading, such as that employed on the Mauser, 
would be an advantage. The quick loading 
of the Mauser undoubtedly en.abled the Boers 
to pour out a terrific fire at times, but it will 
be rare for the British Army to act purely 
on the defensive as they did, and sit in 
trenches surrounded by boxes of ammunition. 
Given perfect fire discipline, a very quick- 
lo.ading rifle is undoubtedly an advantage ; 
but failing this, the supply of ammunition in 
the firing line is a work of such difliculty that 
it is doubtful whether we should pnt into the 
men’s hands the means of expending their 
ammunition more rapidly than at present. 

The Defects of the Lek-Enfield. 

The longest criticism of the rifle and the 
Clip V. Magazine was given by Mr. J. B. 
Atkins, the correspondent of the Afauch'shr 
Guardiaii, 

207S1. In the first place, as to the rifles, 
do you think the rifle we had was defective ? 
— I would not go so far as to say that, but I 
certainly found that in the hands of the 
ordinary soldier it was a slow-firing weapon 
compared with some others I have seen. For 
instance, it requires to be filled separately ; 
one puts in the cartridges one at a time, and 


I noticed incidentally a good deal of careless- 
ness about that. The cartridges are made 
up, not in the neat little clips which the Boers 
used with the Mauser rifle, but in brown 
paper parcels, and one frequently saw that the 
brown paper parcels wore away with friction 
in the man’s pouch, and the cartridges would 
slip out. I often used to see the cartridges 
lying about on the veldt after an action. 

20782. The pouches we have heard were 
defective ? — I suppose they were defective, 

207S3. That m.'iy have caused some of it ? 
— Of course. As long as the magazine was 
being used, it was a rapid-firing rifle, but 
when the magazine was exhausted, of course 
the cartridges had to be put in one by one— 
an operation which takes up a certain amount 
of time, so that when the magazine is ex- 
hausted, for all purposes it is a slow-firing 
rifle. 

In Praise of the Clip. 

207S4. With the clip ?— I should say for a 
man who is not a highly-trained marksman 
the Mauser rifle is the best that could be 
obtained ; but in talking to marksmen 
who had got used to our own rifle I found 
that they certainly preferred it with its 
defects. .Some day, I have no doubt what- 
ever, we shall have an automatic rifle which 
will eject its own cartridges, and when using 
which a man will not have continually to 
change Ins position, as we do now. Each 
time a man wants to reload he must change 
his position. A man with an automatic rifle, 
which, of course, has not yet been brought to 
a high enough state of perfection, would be 
able without changing his position — and it is 
essential that he should be in a comfortable 
position for accur.ate firing— to fire continu- 
ally without exhausting and worrying 
himself. The only question in my mind 
now is whether in the intermediate state in 
which we are at present, not having perfected 
the automatic rifle, the clip is not the best. 
Of course, the clip is ver}’ neat ; a man just 
puts it in and the five cartridges are in place 
without putting them in individually ; on the 
other hand, there is the weight of the clip ,* 
and I have no doubt it wilt be superseded 
some day. My only point is whether in the 
intermediate stage it was not the most handy 
rifle for the average man. 

20785. {Sir Frederick Darlc)’.) It has been 
said with reference to the clip as contrasted 
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with our system of loading, that if you have 
the magazine fitted you have it always in 
reserve, and you can load cartridge by cart- 
ridge independently of the magazine ; 
whereas, if you have the clip, you must 
always fire from your magazine? — ^Thal is 
certainly so, but when we have held our 


magazine in reserve and have exhausted it, 
then it is extremely difficult to fill it quickly 
enough for rapid firing, and, of course, one 
might wish to go on pouring a rapid fire 
into the enemy for an hour or two hours. 
I admit the advantage you describe, but I 
think the disadvantages override it. 


The Report says ; — 

Gavat.uy Arms. 

177. The stock of lances in reserve at the beginning of the War proved 
sufficient. (1600.) In the case of cavalry swords the authorised reserve was 
6,000, but in consequence of the fact that a change in pattern had been long 
under consideration the reserve had fallen to 80 .swords. 

Sir John French thought that (17230) “the present cavalry sword is the 
very worst that could possibly be used for any mounted troops at all.” 

Major-General Badcn-Powell said: (19945) “the present sword is a 
perfectly useless weapon, to my mind, whether as a sword or anything else.” 


Tiif. British Cav.m.ry Sword. 

Major-General Brabazon said : — 

6S61. Tlic sword that our cavalry have 
got is absolutely useless ; it is too heavy and 
too blunt, and too unwieldy. 

GS66. Tlie sword docs not kill, it does not 
even hurt. I remember in Afghanistan we 
got home occasionally, and the Afghans 
wore a poshtcen, a kind of leather coat with 
.shcciVs M ool in-idc. It was ridiculous trying 
to cut them down ; you might have beaten 
them with a cane .as well. 

6S67. The sword did not cut through it? 
— Cut through it, no ; they did not feel it. 
They did not know you were hitting them, 
absolutely. 

C931, The .Sikhs have a bc.auliful light 
sword that they can wield just as a man wields 
a whip. I am a fairly strong man, but I c.an- 
not cut with our cavalry swords ; they arc ill- 
b.al.anccd, hc.avy, and have a slippery h.andlc. 

C932. I think our sword is an infamous 
sword. That is what I was talking about 
when I said it was not worth twopence, but 
of course, with a lighter sword you could, 
no doubt, do ten limes more execution, and 
keep it as sharp as a razor. Our swords arc 
as blunt as the edge of this l.ablc. 

6933. {Sir John Jackson.') Can they not 
be sharpened ? — They get blunt in two days 
with the steel sc.abbard. All the Sikhs 
have leather sc.abbards. 

Its Blunt.sess. 

Major-General Baden-Powell expressed 


himself very strongly in favour of having 
.sharp .sword.s. lie said: — 

19956. But that matter of the weapon 
being sharp is a thing that really wants 
more attention in the Army. There arc 
Ordnance objections to it, though I do not 
quite know what they arc. In India I wont 
into that with my regiment ; we liad so many 
men tnained to sharpen their swords, trained 
by natives, because in India they are ajJt to 
keep their swords ver}’ .sharp indccrl ; in fact, 
the Sikhs h.ivc a s.aying that a thing is “ as 
disgraceful as having a blunt sword.” I had 
one squadron which I alw.ays kejit ready for 
service at two hours’ notice in India, who 
sharpened their swords in that w.ay, but the 
Ordnance came down and s.aid I should h.ave 
to blunt them again at my own expense. It 
i.s a high art, as it is with the razor, first to 
sharpen your sword and then to keep it 
sharp. The avay to sharpen your sword is 
to grind it on various stones, and the way to 
keep it sharp is to keep it wrapped up in 
oiled muslin, and that sort of thing ; but no 
soldier has any conception how to sharpen 
his sword or how to keep it sharp, and the 
whole success in a fight depends upon that. 
It is not that these Indians are such excellent 
swordsmen, but the fact is that when they 
hit you anyhow, the sword goes clean through 
what it touches, and so they disable you 
quickly, even with a half-cut or' with a 
badly-delivered cut. 

19957. (.S>V John Jackson.) ^Yhat is the 
objection to having the sword sharpened and 
kept sharp ? — It wears them out too soon. 
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before tbeir proper life ; it is a more ex- 
pensive job. 

. 19958. {Chairman.') One ■witness told us 
that in some of tlic frontier w.ars the regula- 
tion sword would not cut a poshtcen ? — No, 
it certainly would not as it is sharpened by 

19959. You think that the cav.ilry sword 
ought to be able to do so ? — Yes. 

Its Wortiili;ss.ves.s. 

Lord Tullib.irdine, who had served in 
Egypt, added his reminiscences as to the 
way in which the British Army sword doubled 
up in the Soudan campaign. 


1 le said : — 

20376. \Ye took the old swords up the 
Atbara, and we had a very severe fight just 
before the battle of the Atbara, and I saw 
men using the swords, and they did absolutely 
no damage ; they nearly always hit with the 
flat. I never saw the men do any harm with 
the swords at all, while the lances did do 
damage. The present sword, especially the 
one we have got in the Household Cavalry, 
no one could possibly use without falling ofl', 
if he rc.ally cut with it. 

20377. I think everybody agrees that the 
present regulation sword must be altered? — 
Yes, you want quite a light sword, and 
pretty strong at the forte. 


Cl.OTHINt;. 

Of the inadequacy of the supply of Clolliing, the Royal Commission 
reports as follows : — 

17S. Sir Henry Brackenbury found that the re.scrves of clothing were 
inadequate to meet even peace requirements, and asked for the preparation of 
a reserve equal to six months’ ordinary supplies, at the co.st of 
This demand was put forward in February, but does not appear to liave 
reached the FinanceBranch till May 1899. It was kept back for consideration 
in the autumn. Meanwhile the AVar .supervened, and that demand became 
a thing of the past. 

Before the outbreak of the AVar there were in slock complete kits for 
82,500 men intended for the equipment of reservists in tlie event of active 
service. Of this the greatcoats and a few other articles were considered to 
be fit for service in South Africa, but the whole of the body clothing was 
unsuitable for active service in that country, and perhaps in most countries 
where active service may be expected, because it was not khaki but red and 
blue clothing. 


A Bhlated Afterthought, 

Lord Lansdowne, in bis evidence on 
March 27tli, 1903, explained how late in the 
day the discover)' was made that khaki drill 
was useless : — 

21455. Tlw equipment which w.-is thought 
good one yc.ir w.is voted to be out of date 
the next year, and so on. Let me give you 
just one illustration of the kind of thing I 
mean ; although we had not any large re- 
serves of clothing, we had a \cry considerable 
quantity of it in store, and we were immensely 
proud of ourselves because we decentralised 
our so-callcd reserves of clothing. You had. 
all these suits of khaki drill, or whatever the 
material was, bound up in nice little bundles 
at the depots ; the reservists were to come in, 
take down their bundles, and go away on 


board ship, and nothing could have been 
more admirable than this arrangement. At 
the very last moment my militar)’ advisers 
came to me and told me that the material 
was wrong, that they must have khaki serge, 
and all these elaborate precautions proved to 
have been more or less useless. AVe had to 
go to the trade under tremendous pressure 
to get this material made, with the result 
that there was delay and confusion. 

2145G. {Chairman.) Do you think that was 
one of the preparations which were in 
abeyance pending the money being voted ?— 
No, it was really an afterthought that serge 
and not drill was the proper material. 

21457. I know it came pretty late, but I 
think it w.as included in preparations ? — I do 
not know the e.xact date, but my point is 
that it was a sudden change. 

21458, (.?«- George Tauhman-Goldic.) I 
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should like to ask a question upon that ; a 
suggestion of that sort would come from the 
principal medical officer of the Army, no 
doubt, and we have it in evidence that it 
came from him ? — It would come from him. 

Greatco.vts. 

The greatcoat was generally condemned. 

Major-General Hildyard, when examined 
February iglh, 1903, said : — 

159S7. The greatcoats were a difficulty ? — 
The greatcoats were very heavy, and also, 
when rolled, the Baers made a target of the 
greatcoat, because when a man lay down the 
greatco.at showed, and the Boer laid his rifle 
on the greatcoat, and directly the man moved 
he shot ; directly he saw the thing move he 
shot, and that is the way he got his man. 

15988. What is your suggestion with 
regard to greatcoats? — 1 think they cannot 
be carried. 

15989. That is rather hard upon the men 
at night, is it not?— Yes, you have to put up 
with it. Eventually the blanket and water- 
proof sheet were carried, but no greatcoat. 
^Yhen they could be carried with the men in 
wagons it was done, but, of course, it is a 
veiy ponderous way of doing it. 

15990. Are a blanket and a waterproof 
sheet more easily carried than a greatcoat ?— 
Yes, they are lighter, and particularly if you 
are having wet weather the waterproof sheet 
is indispensable really. 

15991. .'Vnd it does not become subject to 
the same disadvantage about giving a target ? 
— No, it is khaki colour. 

*5992- (Sir Frederick Parhy.) Could the 
man not unstrap his coat and put it under 
him, for instance ?— Yes, he could do that, 
but then he would never get away with bis 
coat if he was in a hurry ; you cannot use 
your arm and carry an unfolded coat too. 

Major-General Bundle remarked : — 

17920. One iroint that w!is mentioned 
about the greatcoat was that it showed, that 
if a man took cover it was an object ? — But 
they have altered that ; it is a khaki coat 
now. That was quite true, and you might 
say the same of the Highlanders' kilts, because 
they only wore the khaki cover in front, and 
when we retired a company or moved it to a 
flank they had the whole of the dark kilt 
showing beh-nd ; nothing would induce the 


Highlander to put the khaki cover over the 
whole of his kilt. The same thing, of course, 
happened with the greatcoat, but that is 
altered now because the greatcoat is the 
same colour as the men’s clothing and the 
blanket, I suppose, too. 

Colonel Forbes Macbcan said : — 

*9557- Tho greatcoat was found to be 
more an encumbrance than a comfort. It is 
only worn in w'et weather (on the march), 
and after being soaked only adds to the dis- 
comfort and weight carried by the soldier^ - 
making him quite unfit to move rapidly 
before the enemy, and great difficulty is found 
in taking aim when clothed in wet greatcoat 
and accoutred. 

19606, AYe also heard that it was rather 
inconvenient in forming a mark for the 
enemy ? — Yes, especially in the early morn- 
ing ; on a misty morning on outpost duty I 
always made the men lake off their great- 
coats directly it got light, because you could 
see a man standing up, or whatever position 
he was in, directly some considerable distance 
off, if he had a dark greatcoat on. 

Shoes. 

Colonel Forbes Macbean condemned the 
Army boot. He said : — 

*9557- The shoes issued at the beginning 
of the campaign were very good, but later 
were of a very inferior qualit)’, and seldom 
lasted more than a month or sbt weeks. 
The Indian-made were especially bad, the 
soles and heels giving way from the uppers, 
allowing the sand to get to the feet, and 
knocking the men up. As a rule these shoes 
were made too high at the ankle, and to 
prevent the skinning or blistering of the 
ankles, had to be cut down. In one or two 
cases “British makes’’ were also very poor, 
and had every appearance of being hurriedly 
“ made up.” All shoes as a rule were made 
loo tight at instep, and had to be cut to 
give sufficient space and ease. The arrange- 
ments for provision of clothing to the Army 
by Boyal Commissariat Department were 
e.xcellcnt. 

A Monstrous Scandal. 

A most extraordinary fact was brought 
out in the C-vamination of Colonel Forbes 
Macbcan, He was asked : — 
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.19627. Is il the case that the men even 
on trek have to pay for their own neccs- 

19629. Wliat necessaries do you refer to ? 
— Boots, spats, socks, shirts, mess-tins and 
helmets principally. 

I963dl [Sir John Edge.) If a man wears 
out bis shoes or his boots in campaigning 
over rough country sooner than he would on 
a barrack square, has he got to pay for the 
new shoes or boots? — Yes. 

19631. (Lord Sira/hcena and Mount 
Royal.) They must pay for their shoes 2 — 
'Ves, the men are charged for them. 

19637. (Chairman.) Does a man receive 
so many shoes a year ? — Not on active service. 

1963S. In peace time? — Yes, in peace 
time he does. 

19639. (Sir John Edge.) So many shoes 
a year free ? — Yes. 

19642. (Sir George Taubman-Goldie.) So 
that during the years 1900 and 1901 the men 
■ were actually worse off pecuniarily, being on 
active service, than they would have been 
during peace?— Yes, they were worse off 
from the money point of view. 

19655. Any shoes they drew between the 
time you reached Bloemfontein, and January, 
1902, were stopped out of their pay ? — Yes. 

19664. (Lord Strathcona.) Were two pairs 
of shoos in twelve months the allowance in 
peace time ? — Yes. 

19666. "Would two pairs of shoes have been 
sufficient in w.ar time for the twelve months ? 
— No ; I should say that two pairs would not 
have been sufficient ; when we were on trek 
the life of a pair of shoes was looked on as 
120 miles. 

19667. And yet under any circumstances 
they would have had to pay for any addi- 
tional shoes they required? — Yes, at that 

How Boots Perish in War. 

Lord Roberts specially praised the boots 
supplied for India. 

Colonel Macbean was asked : — 

19619. Were complaints made of them in 
India when you used them before in India? 
— That I could not say. I think the chief 
thing that ruined the shoes, especially in the 
early part of the war, was the marching 
early in the morning through the very wet 
grass, the leather seemed to get so very, very 
.soft, and then wilh the constant kicking of a 


man’s foot against the scrub and stones the 
toe went very soon, and they often went at 
the heel, and then the sand got in. 

Good Boots, Good Marching. 

Gener.al Colvile laid great emphasis upon 
the importance of good boots for good 
marching. 

17113. (Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal.) You stated that in the latter part of 
the camp.aign the marching became good 
when the men had serviceable boots? — Ves. 

17114. Were the boots not of good 
quality? — I think they were of good quality, 
but the ground was very rough very often, 
and the men had a great deal of marching, 
and naturally the boots wore out, and the 
fresh supply did not come before they were 
worn out. There were always periods when 
we were walking about like beggars, and 
naturally got very sore heels ; and there 
were periods v.-hen we got new boots and 
were comfortable. 

17115. It is of great importance that the 
boots should be of the very best?— Very 
great. 

17116. But you think there was no cause 
for complaint with regard to them?— No, I 
think it was fair tear and wear. 

British and Foreign Marching. 

Major-Gcner.al Bruce Hamilton gave 
evidence on the marching power of our men, 
which he said could not equal that of the 
Continental troops for long distances : — 

17462. The infantry always did what was 
required, and, I believe, could have done 
longer distances. It was very often a question 
of boots. On our way up to Preloiia there 
was great difficulty very often in getting 
enough boots, and we often had to leave 
men behind be.ause they had worn through 
them. The brigadiers had to arrange, and I 
had to arrange m}'self, for the supply of 
boots very often, to send an officer off to 
bring them back, and the brigade which 
happened to get the most boots could go on 
marching the farthest ; but the marching 
was very good, I think, all through. 

17463. (Sir George Tauhman- Goldie.) Do 
you think our men are as well shod as the 
Germans ? — That I do not know. 

17464. Have you ever seen the slmpe of 
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the German shoes? — They seem to wear a 
kind of Wellington boot. 

17465. I refer to the shape of the feet ? — 
Yes, I daresay that has a great de.al to do 
with it. I have been quite surprised at 
foreign manoeuvres to hear the distances they 
have gone, but still I think our marching in 
Soutli Africa was very good. 

Boots like Brown Paper, 

The most serious evidence against the 
British boot was that of Colonel Carr, who 
commanded the 2nd Royal Scottish Fusiliers 
during the war. In his written statement he 
tersely reported as follows : — 

Boots provided in 1900 were not good. 
The leather and make was most inferior in 
this very important article of clothing. 

But in his examination he went at some 
length into details. 

19219. As to boots? — The boots were 
distinctly bad in 1900, and I reported upon 
that too. I also said if I did not actually 
name the firm that I could name it if neces- 
sary ; they were brown paper, at least they 
were not very much better they were very 
bad indeed. 

19220. Were those boots that came from 
Fngland ? — Yes, thej’ were very bad indeed, 
.and it tvas very much remarked upon, be- 
cause it is such a very important thing for 
a soldier to have good boots on, and even 
with the greatest care, unless you managed 
to get them replaced from your depot, after 
a certain number of weeks some men would 
be almost w.alking on the ground with their 
bare feet. 

19221. Were they hand-sewn boots?— I 
am not certain, but I could easily find that 
out from my Quartermaster, because he had 
alt the details about that; in fact, he had 
the names of the firms that supplied them. 

19222. How did they come to you? — In 
the ordinary way, through the Army Ord- 
nance Department ; they came through the 
depots. 

19223. [Sir John Jackson.) Was it a 
question of one or more firms? — One firm 
specially was named, but I think there was 
more than one, 

19224. [Sir Frederick Barley.) It was the 
Army pattern, I suppose ? — Well, they were 
in the form of the Army pattern, but they 


were not the boots we were supplied with at 
home. 

19225. Not up to specification? — Not iip 
to what we used to get at home ; it 
looked as if the contractor had not been 
behaving quite fairly, and we were suffering 
for it, 

19226. [Chairman.) Was that only one 
consignment? — No, it was more than one to 
the best of my recollection. I know I wrote 
that report about August or September, 1900, 
when we were at Krugersdorp, 

The Boots of the C.I.V. 

Colonel Mackinnon, who gave evidence 
as to the equipment of the City Imperial 
Volunteers, said : — 

7383. The boots were far and away better 
than the Army boot ; there is no comparison 
whatever. They cost, I believe, about 15s. 
a pair, and they came from Nottingham ; 
every man was given two pairs of thoroughly 
good boots, the best possible bool, in fact, 
and it made a very great difference to the 
comfort and efficiency of the regiment. After 
we had been out several months in the 
country, I should think at the least six 
months, we got a new supply of our private 
boots, and we threw away our 'old worn-out 
boots, and the officer commanding the regi- 
ment alongside us in our brigade came and 
begged me to give bis men the worn-out 
boots instead of the Army ones they svcrc 
wearing, beeause they were such a diflerent 
pattern, and in every way entirely different 
— there was no comparison. I think at 
another time in raising the Volunteers it is 
most important that they should have some 
sort of comfortable boot, and not the ordi- 
nary Army boot. 

7384. I suppose it would be important 
that the Army soldier should have a com- 
fortable boot ? — Yes. 

7385. [Visconti/ Esher.) What is the 
diflerence in price? — I believe the Army 
boot now is about 9s., and our boots were 
about 15s., but our boots were superlatively 
good, and they were quite as good as any I 
should use myself for shooting or anything 
else. The Army boot is made on a different 
pattern, and the sides are stiff ; it is made, I 
believe, by machinery. It was very fortu- 
nate indeed that the City Imperial Volunteers 
had this boot — I cannot speak highly enough 
of it ; it was an absolute blessing for us, as 
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A\'e could see the men in other regiments 
suffering far worse with their feet than ours 

Canadian Boots. 

1^232. [Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal . Had you any opportunity of seeing 
the over-sea Colonials’ boots?— No, I cannot 
say that I ever did ; although I was with the 
Colonials occasionally, I was not mixed up 
with them to the extent of noticing any details 
of their dress. 

19233. Do you consider that the ordinary 
half boot is better than the long boot with 
soft leather for the legs? — Yes, I think that 
the short boot is better. 

1923^. Even when the leather of the leg 
is soft you think the short boot is better ? — I 
think the short boot is better. 

19235. Because some of the Canadians’ 
boots were of that longer kind, and were said 
to be most serviceable and to wear well, the 
• quality being good ? — ^\'’es, and, of course, I 
had not a chance of seeing those boots that 
you are referring to. I might have said that 
they were better if I had seen them, but I 
have never seen that particular pattern, and 
I was not sufficiently mixed up with the 
Colonials to see those little details of their 
equipment. 

19236. I heard that they were preferred 
by the mounted infantry very much? — Of 
course, it was absolutely necessary in 
some parts of the campaign to have some- 
thing that would protect yon against 
spear grass ; the spear grass is a thing which 
is maddening if you have not a protection, 
and, of course, a puttee was a sufficient pro- 


tection for that. If you had not been wear- 
ing the puttee it W'Diild have been necessary 
to have something up }’-our leg to protect you 
against spear grass, because it irritates you to 
the point of distraction. 

19237. How long would a pair of those 
inferior boots you have referred to last ? — I 
do not believe that in hard work, with the 
rough ground that we very often had, they 
would last a fortnight. 

19238. I have seen some of the Colonial 
boots that liad been in use for six months 
altogether on the march in hard work, and 
they were still good ?— Had they been march- 
ing or riding? 

19239. Well, they were mounted infantr)', 
but they had a good deal of marching ? — Of 
course, you see the ordinary regular infantry 
man is entirely on his feet, and his boots 
never get a chance. 

Boots and Spurs. 

The Marquis of Tullibardine complained 
of the boots supplied to the mounted men. 
He said : — 

20281. The boots served out to the men 
avere very much too heavy, and were con- 
ducive to bad riding, as the men practically 
lost all sensation in their feet, and were slow 
to get on and off. 

He also condemned the spurs, which he 
said were much too big and sharp for mounted 
infantry. Spurs were necessary for tired 
horses, but the rowels might be less severe, 
and very short necks should have been pro- 
vided on the spurs for all mounted men. 


Accoutrements. 

The Report says : (180) We heard much criticism of the ammunition pouches 
which were, after the War had begun, gradually replaced by the more con- 
venient bandolier. The chief defect of the ammunition pouches supplied was 
that ammunition was easily lost out of them, especially when men ran. Lord 
Kitchener observed (189) that “ our losses in ammunition in this campaign, , 
which in itself proved a source of supply to the enemy, cannot be ascribed to 
a -svant of care of the individual soldier so much as to the peculiar unsuitability 
of the article supplied to him in which to carry his rounds.” It was considered 
that the adoption of the Boer arrangement of bandoliers and of cartridges 
fastened by a clip would obviate this. 

Pouch versus Bandolier. 

Colonel E. E. Carr expressed a strong 
opinion in favour of the bandolier. 

19215. [Chairman.) The pouches were 

< 1 , 


not satisfactory ? — No, they were very unsatis- 
factory. 

19216. And a good deal of ammunition 
was lost? — Yes, directly the men began to 
run. I could not state how many rounds 
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were lost, and I reported upon that while I 
was in South Africa in 1900, and stated that 
the bandolier was Iretter, as the weight was 
taken off the stomach and put on the shoulder, 
and the men would rather have that. It is 
also much easier in everj' way. I have also 
said with reference to those that came out 
quite late with drafts, that although they 
liad bandoliers they were not satisfactory, 
because they had a long flap fastened by 
buttons, and the consequence was that the 
buttons did not hold the flap, which would 
lift up, and as the little receptacles got 
enlarged by being continually used, the 
ammunition came cut. They are all right 
as long as every five rounds has a little flap of 
its own, but the big pouches they wore, 
pulling on the stomach, were not good. 

1921 7. How many rounds can a man carry 
in a bandolier ? — I think an ordinary bando- 
lier only takes up to fifty or sixty. 

1921S. Docs not a man carry 150 or 200 
rounds ? — \ es, he docs in these two pouches, 
but he must carry two bandoliers, and there 
is no reason why he should not. I think two 
bandoliers would be much more easily carried 
than those two pouches filled up, and all 
pulling on the stomach, which means that a 
man has to make his belt very tight to hold 
them, and also they did not carry as much as 
it was necessary for the men to carry, and 
we found them putting the ammunition into 
their pockets and haversacks, which I do net 
think was satisfactory. 

Gkneral Barton’s Opinion, 

Major-General Barton, in his examination 
February 20th, 1903, expressed somewhat 
similar views : — 

163O1. {Chairman.) The pouches that the 
men have for carrying their ammunition you 
think need improvement ? — I think they 
need very much imjn-ovemcnt. 

16362. Did you find that there was great 
loss of ammunition. from them ? —The present 
pouc4 the buff pouch, is an extremely stiff, 
uncomfortable and au'kward thing. Per- 
sonally, 1 am in favour of the bandolier. 
Besides, we can barely squeeze 100 rounds 
into pouches ; the men are always required 
to carry 150, and some generals like to carry 
even more, and the consequence is that 
packets of ammunition ar? alw.ays carried 
either in the trousers pocket or the coat 


pocket, and if it is not used it gets knocked 
about in the pockets, and broken, and that 
leads to loss, and at the same time there is 
not very much check on a man. He can 
always excuse himself by saying it fell out of 
his coat pocket when he took it off. 

16363. {Viscount Esher.) How many 
rounds does a bandolier carry? — I think a 
bandolier carries 100 rounds. 

16364. {Sir Frederick Darky.) Would you 
carry it in clips as the Boers did in the ban- 
dolier, in clips of five? — No, I do not think 
so. I think our system is better, because it 
is not alwaj's necessary to use the magazine. 
I think it is of great importance to have the 
mag.azinc full. The Boer puts his clip in, 
and then he has to use up his cartridges, 
whereas we do not use up the cartridges in 
our magazine. We fill our magazine, and 
then lake one deliberate shot each time with 
a fresh cartridge ; but we keep our magazine, 
and if we were suddenly attacked by cavalry 
we should have our magazine ready. The 
Boer has not got that ; he puts in his clip, 
and he is then obliged to shoot away one, 
two, three, four, five cartridges, and then his 
rifle is empty, and if he is attacked hurriedly 
at that moment he has got nothing in his 
rifle. I think our rifle is better in that way. 

Various Opinions. 

Colonel Forbes Macbean said : — 

1966S. I think the present accoutrements 
are not very well balanced, and the pouch 
is not a good one for carrying ammunition 
in, it is so very liable to drop out and get 
lost. 

19669. You prefer the bandolier ? — Ves. 

Sir Charles Warren w.as in firvour of 
clips. 

1579^- {Sir Frederick Darky.) As to the 
pouch belts, if the ammunition was in clips 
of five, as the Boers had it, wc.uld that save 
the ammunition? — Yes, that would prevent 
it jumping out. 

15797. Would that prevent the loss you 
speak of? — It would prevent the very great 
loss ; of course, when the clip is broken a little 
might jump out, but the bulk would be saved 
and it would be a very great advantage. 

1579S. Would you suggest that — that 
the ammunition should be in clips ? — I think 
it would be a very' good sugggeslion. 
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The Marquis of Tullibardine wrote in his 
report : — 

20281. With regard to equipment, the 
web bandoliers served out in South Africa 
were found useless, and were returned to 
store as they worked loose and lost the 
ammunition. 

Colonel Forbes Macbean concurred in 
recommending the bandolier : — 


* 9557 * The present accoutrements are 
cumbersome, heavy, and ladly balanced, 
and ammunition was continually lost by 
falling out of the pouches. Would suggest 
two light bandoliers, one on each shoulder, 
and holding 50 rounds of ammunition each. 
A bandolier waist-belt, with frog attached, 
to hold 50 rounds (25 rounds on each side or 
front of the body) ; this would hold the 50 
rounds issued before going into action, and 
would make a total of 150 rounds on the men. 


Badly-made Valises. 

The Report proceeds : (181) In the opinion of Sir Charles IVarren the 
knapsack or valise supplied was “ an absurdity,” and an officer commanding 
an infantry battalion (Colonel Forbes Macbean) stated that these accoutre- 
ments were altogether “ cumbersome, heavy, and badly-balanced.” 


Extracts from Sir Charles Warren’s evi- 
dence. 

15791. You said “The knapsack and 
valise of the soldier on service in South 
Africa is an absurdity did they carry 
knapsacks? — No, I had intended to put 
“knapsack or valise”; I used the word 
“ knapsack,” which was the old article. 

15792. They carried a valise ? — Ves. 

15793. Would there be any other means 
of carrying it without a considerable addition 
to the transport ? — What I allude to is the 
shape of the valise, and the pressure it puls 
upon the man ; for the sake of carrying about 
7 lbs. there are about 40 lbs. put on the man 
with the tightness of the belts. On one 
occasion I was asked about it, and I said, 
“It is much better to have the men simply 
with what they have got in their breeches 


pockets than to pul such a \.alise on Ihtdr 
back.s, because for the sake of carrying this 
very small number of pounds you have the 
min all tied up when he is marching, and 
most uncomfortable.” It was a badly-made 
valise. I marched with the valise in the New 
Forest manoeuvres, and I know what it is. 

15794. You think that the valise is badly 
constructed ? — Entirely. 

15795. anything been done? — I have 
seen something about a valise with a hook 
on each shoulder, so that the weight comes 
on the shoulder with no pressure, and any- 
thing of that kind would be of very great 
advantage. I think it very important that 
the men should take something with them, 
and the officers, too; the officers should 
carry their clothes with them when they 
march. 


Entrenching Tools. 

182. The “Wallace” spade intended to be carried by the Infantry wa.s 
stated by most witnesses to have proved too weak, and to have been an almost 
useless encumbrance in South Africa. Several witnesses represented that the 
right course was that good tools should be carried close to the fighting-line in 
light carts. 


Extract from Major-General Hildyard’s 
evidence, February 19th, 1903. 

16003. Regarding entrenchment and cover, 
you say that the tool that was carried was 
not well adapted to its purpose? — No, it was 
a small, light tool. Personally I was alw.-iys 
glad to have some of the tools ; they got 
very rare in the end, but the British soldier 


and the company officers would have none 
of them. The Boers never omitted to pick 
one up if it was .about, and to my mind it 
was really better than nothing. We were 
in a great many places where the tool carts 
could not get up — they were upset — and 
then personally I was pleased that we had 
this tool ; but it was not a good one. 

16003. What was it— a light pick ? — A 
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light spade — a small, heart-shaped spade 
almost. No pick, so that it was not any 
good for really heavy work; and I admit 
it was universally condemned by the company 
officers and the men. 

16004. a curious thing that in the 

Boer trenches we found any number of picks 
and shovels, and the pick was of very much 
better tempered metal than ours was, and 
our men always got hold of it wh?n they 
could. 

16005. Are you speaking of the picks that 
were served out as good tools to our men 
when you say that they were badly-tempered 
metal ? — Yes, the entrenching tools ; they 
were not so good as those of the Boers, they 
did not grip so well. 

A Spade too Light for Service. 

Colonel Carr in his statement says : — 

19146. The Wallace spade .and pick is not 
desirable. The men hate carrying it, and 
the tools are therefore lost. It is too light 
for any serious work. The heavier pick and 
shovel must be carried for the men when 
useful digging is necessary. 

192S4. {Chairman.) The Wallace -spade 
you do not approve of? — Well, my e.xperiencc 
of the Wallace spade is that the only thing 
it was used for was to knock tent pegs in, 
and to dig trenches round when it was going 
to rain ; there was nothing serious about it, 
because I do not think it would have been 
any use on the really hard, rocky, stony 
ground we had out there. The spade was 
too light, and another thing was that the 
men were expected to carry it, and they 
disliked that very much. A man would 
always take the opportunity of losing his 
spade if he cou'd. lie was found out and 
punished, but that did not produce the spade, 
and when you wanted it it was not there. 

“A Benighted Little Article.” 

Major - General Rundle described the 
Wallace spade {17903) as a most benighted 
little article. 

Major-General Barton was equally con- 
temptuous. 

163S9. [Lo>-(i Sirathcona and Mount Royal.) 
In your precis you speak of the Wallace 


spade, which you say is useless and cum- 
brous. Is that the regulation spade, and the 
only one that is issued to the Army ? — It is 
the only one that is carried by the soldier. 

16390. It is issued? — It is carried always 
by the soldier every day ; it is part of his 
equipment. 

16391. And you look upon it as being 
utterly useless ? — I look upon it as a useless 
encumbrance. It is a very awkward thing 
to carry and to march with, and it is of very 
little use on the ground, except it is the 
softest ground, that has been turned over 
before, 

16392, It is nothing more than a toy 
spade ? — I think so. 

16393. How long has it been in use? — 
It has been in use, I think, about fifteen or 
twenty years. 

16394. And it is quite unserviceable? — 
There are a great many different opinions on 
the subject, of course. That is my opinion. 
I say it is too much of a toy ; it is not good 
enough. It was no use in South Africa. 

16395, That is your experience ? — That is 
my experience. I have never liked it. 

16295. Is that a question of the design of 
the spade ? — I think it is a poor thing ; it is 
weak, and not suited for the purpose, and it 
is at the same lime a considerable encum- 
brance to the soldier, 

16296, But, apart from its being an en-' 
cumbrance, you think it is an unsuitable 
tool?— Yes, I think it is an unsuitable tool 
for its purpose. 

Major-General Talbot Coke concurred. 

20215. The small entrenching tool carried 
by the men was absolutely useless. Full-, 
sized picks, shovels, and crowbars should be 
carried on mules and in carts for about half 
of the force — not more than this proportion 
would be likely to be employed digging at 
one time. 

20216. Do the foreign armies carry en- 
trenching tools in the way you Jiavc described ? 
— They carry better tools now than we do ; 
but still I think there rvas some fault to be 
found with them, and they are reforming 
that, I believe. There is no doubt that they 
should be carried of the full size ; there is no 
such thing as a half-size in a military tool, 
and what we want really are navvies’ tools, 
picks and shovels. 
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Saddlery and Harness. 

The Report says : (183) Lord Roberts considered that the saddlery 
supplied-by the War Office (10501) “ was of good material and workmanship,” 
but that that supplied locally and from the Colonies “ hardly reached the 
proper standard.” Major-General Eaden-Powell and Brigadier-General 
Rimington preferred the Colonial saddle. Several witnesses thought that the 
cayalry saddle was too heavy. The harness supplied by the Ordnance 
Department appears to have been of good quality. 


Major-General Baden-Powell said : — 

19986. The regulation saddle is heavy, 
and it gives a great many sore backs, and it 
is cumbersome, and carries a tremendous lot 
of kit ; a man can strap all sorts of things 
on and weigh himself down. 

General Baden-Powell said that he pre- 
ferred the Colonial saddle, but that when 
buying it in bulk you have to take great 
care that you do not get a lot of rubbish shot 
in upon you. 

Saddles too Heavy. 

Lord Tullibardine preferred the regulation 
to the Colonial saddle. 

20383. {S/y George Taulman-Goldie.) 
The cavalry saddle is heavier? — Yes, but 
you can alter it to suit the horse’s back, and 
it could be very much lightened by cutting 
off a great deal of the unnecessary parts — 
for instance, those burrs in front cught to 
come off, and the flaps on the saddle should 
come off, and there should be a small leather 
guard on the stirrup leathers— simply a sort 
of slide — as they have in some parts of 
America, and instead of being made of wood 
it cou’d be made of steel. 

20384. (S/r Frederick Farley.) When you 
speak of the Colonial saddle you mean the 
South African 1 — I meant the pattern known 
as the Colonial saddle, or the South African. 
They varied in weight. 

203S5. Have you seen the Australian 
stockman’s saddle ? — ^Yes, I know them well, 
and they_ are good saddles. The Allan 
pattern saddle was the best saddle I saw out 
there. That is Allan of India, the m.an who 
supplies the Ihdian Government. But it was 
c.apable of being lightened a good’ deal, and 
he was working to present idc.as. The 
wallets we never used, and they were alwa.ys 
thrown aw.ay or returned. Very much lighter 
ones might be used. 


“ Useless Rubbish.” 

Sir Evelyn Wood (4249) condemned the 
cavalry' saddle as heavy and cumbersome. 

Lord Lovat had an extraordinary story to 
tell. He said 

20736. I thought I would bring up the 
instance of the kit that was given to us— the 
unsuitableness of certain kit which was 
issued. To take one example of the wastage 
of money in that way : they issued a hay 
net for South Africa, and they continued to 
issue it to the end of the war or within a 
very few months of the end of the war ; and 
also a shoe case. Now, no man ever carried 
a hay net in South Africa, because there 
was no hay. When I came home for my 
second contingent I said, “ I do not want 
any hay nets,” but they to'd me I should 
take them out, and I did. In the same way 
no man ever wore a shoe case after the first 
three days out from home, and everyone 
must have known that, and they knew it at 
the War Office. I sent back a report my'self 
on the subject, which was acknowledged. 
There w'ere several other useless articles, 
breast- plates, and so on, which were issued 
with a lot of horse trappings for each horse, 
which were generally throw n aw'ay on arrival 
in South Africa. There was no good drag- 
ging them about in a wagon. That is just 
an instance of the way money is wasted, 
through lack of communication from here to 
the front, or from the front back, or not 
paying attention to communications. 

20737. These unsuitable articles were 
simply thrown away? — ^\’es, or returned 
into store out there. If you were on the 
veldt when you got a brand new lot of men 
sent you, yon would throw the useless 
articles away. With the second contingent 
Lovat’s Scouts the useless rubbish was put 
into store, but as to the third eonlingent, we 
dropped a lot of kit ; we were trekking 
hard, and we could not fill the wagons 
with rubbish. 
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Bad Colonial Harness. 

Colonel Sir W. D. Richardson complained 
bitterly that : — 

3444. We never could get sufficient har- 
ness ; we begged the War Office to send 
us harness. I think they had some idea 
that harness could be obtained locally, but 
the local harness was absolutely useless, and 
went to pieces at once. In my e.xperience — 
and I have been out in South Africa four 
times before — we always found the Cape 
harness absolutely useless. 

3445. And we used constantly to com- 
plain, “ What is the good of giving us har- 
ness that immediately you put the mules into 
it goes to pieces?” That is one of the 
things we want — authority to purchase 
locally our own harness in future. 

3449. I suppose it is correct that you did 
receive about a thousand sets of harness pur- 
chased in South Afiica? — I have no doubt 
we did ; but one thousand sets were not 
much good for the number of animals we 
had, while, of course, a thousand sets of bad 
harness are no good at all. 

3450. As a matter of fact, the want of it 
put you into difficulties? — We were in the 
greatest difficulty for want of harness at the 
beginning of the campaign, and it could not 
be bought on the spot. 


Bad Telescopes. 

It is the same story in almost every depart- 
ment. 

Lord Lovat, speaking on the subject of 
telescopes, deplored the inferiority of our 
glasses. 

20758. {Sir John HoJ>ldns.) With regard 
to the telescopes, were they the regular stalker 
telescopes that were supplied latterly ? — Yes ; 
we had a grant of telescopes given us by the 
Government for the second contingent, and 
the remainder of the telescopes I bought 
myself. The Government telescopes were 
quite useless ; one was a one-draw telescope, 
which was so weak in power that it was 
really not very much better than a Zeiss. I 
do not know what number of magnitude 
it was, but it was very much worse than the 
worst ghillie’s glass, and the other one when 
standing up was about 5ft. long, and no man 
could carry it about. The War Office did 
help us by giving us telescopes. 

20759. What would a good stalker tele- 
scope cost? — I should say you could get for 
;^5 a very fairly good glass, what they call 
a keeper’s glass or ghillie’s glass, but we had 
to pay a good deal more at the time, because 
there was a great rush for telescopes, and we 
could not even get a great many firms to 
offer for them. 


The Story of the Pontoons. 

The Report says ; — 

195. The Engineer stores in hand at the outbreak of the War were not 
sufficient to meet the demand. This was especially the case in the important 
matter of pontoons. In order to meet the first requirements it was necessary 
to send out, among the rest, some which were described by the Inspector- 
General of Fortifications as having been “issued for educational purposes, 
more or less condemned ones, old pontoons.” When these “ old instructional ” 
pontoons, after lying for some time in great heat at De Aar, were put into the 
Orange River at Norval’s Pont they began to sink, but the Engineer officers in 
charge, foreseeing that this would probably happen, had left them to be the 
last to be used, and had provided barrel piers to replace them. 

A large amount of Engineer stores was purchased in South Africa ; 
complaint was made of great delays when they were ordered from home. 


From the evidence of General Sir R. 
Harrison, Inspector-General of Fortifica- 
tions ; — 

Denuding England of Pontoons. 

1856. Our stores were not quite sufficient. 
I did not consider that they vv'ere sufficient 
for the probable requirements of this war. 


We anticipated that the war would be a big 
one. We knew that there were very large 
rivers to cross, and I thought we ought to 
have more pontoons, to take one case, than 
w’e actually possessed j and U'e sent out a 
great many more ; we sent out, in fact, all 
we could lay our hands on in the country. 

1863. Then w'ereyou given a special grant 
for the purpose? — No, we collected all the 
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pontoons that were scattered about in ihs 
country for instructional purposes, and sent 
them out eventually to follow up the actual 
' “pontoons, to reinforce, so to speak, the 
pontoons in the possession of the troops. 

1566. From reserves? — From the reserve, 
and there were a certain number issued for 
educational purposes, more or less condemned 
ones, old pontoons; any that we could 
collect we sent out. 

1567. But that denuded the country both 
of its reserves and also of those pontoons for 

^ instructional purposes ? — Yes. 

1568. Therefore, in order to replace them, 
you had eventually to purchase new ones ? — 
We had to get money and buy new ones. 
It is rather a long process, because pontoons 
are not an article of store ; you cannot go 
into the market and buy them ; you have to 
have them m.ade specially, and, therefore, it 
took time to get them. 

Leaky Pontoons, 

From the evidence of Major-Ueneral 
Sir Elliott Wood 

‘ 2173. Then I think the next point you 
wished to speak to was the Pontoon Estab- 
lishment? — Yes, Of course, it was an 

enormous demand to make, the amount of 
bridging that was required in that country, 
because we were separated in such an enor- 
mous district. Natal wanted a great many 
pontoons, and they got them. We did 
c.'ccellently, on the whole. I do not think 
we wanted more than we had, but we might 
have had great trouble at the crossing of the 
Orange River, just below Notval’s Pont, if 
- we had not made provision with barrel piers, 
in case the old pontooirs that were sent out 
failed, because we never tried them. We 
knew they were very old, and we left them 
to the last to be used. We used the best 
material first. These pontoons came from 
Chatham and Aldershot, and had been used 
for years as instructional pontoons, and 
when they were put into the river — it is a 
very fine bridge, the biggest bridge we have 
built since the Peninsular War, 266 yards, 
and it w'as made in a night practically under 
great difficulties — and before the bridge was 
used these old pontoons which were put in 
last began to sink, and we replaced them 
with barrel piers, and the army crossed — or, 
rather, a division crossed — without any 
delay, because we were in advance of our 
time. I mention that to show the impor- 


tance of having behind large reserves of 
pontoons. It is an admirable pattern. 

2174. Would it not have been possible to 
have tested these old pontoons before they 
were sent out ? — Well, hardly, perhaps ; 
when they were sent out they were probably 
sufficient for standing in the water for some 
little time, but they had been out some time 
in extreme heat, lying at De Aar, in the 
hottest place you can imagine in South 
Africa, Avith dust and sun. A certain 
number of them did fail ; but, on the 
u hole, every need of the Army in the Field 
was met, and it was a very great need. 

The Story of the Motor-cars. 

The story of the motor-cars is a fitting 
pendant to the story of the pontoons. Sir 
Elliott Wood told the Commission : — 

I wanted to start motor-car searchlights, 
a subject which has been touched upon here. 
The electrical engineers came out with 
traction engines to carry searchlights about 
the country, but later on it appeared abso- 
lutely evident that if we could only have 
motor-car searchlights, and illuminate the 
lines of blockhouses, we could see where the 
Boers were at night, or llrese motor-car 
searchlights could accompany the columns, 
and throw their beams across the lines of 
columns at night, and prevent the enemy 
breaking back unseen. Well, I had a most 
e-Kcellent offer for motor-cars, the very 
things that would have suited us, from a 
French firm, and the prices were good, but it 
was considered more desirable that the order 
should go through the War Office, and the 
War Office did not take this offer, but con- 
sidered it right to put it out to tender, and 
get offers in England. They said it would 
take them si.R months to supply them, and 
we never got the motor-cars ; but in the 
meanwhile I, in the country, acting on the 
orders that I considered I had, started 
getting together motor-cars, the very things 
that were taking all this time to get from 
England. 

2161. You did buy motor-cars in the 
country, then? — A few, but then we had to 
convert them in our own shops ; we had to 
make them suitable for out purposes. They 
were just ready when the war ended, and 
they Avould have gone into the field, whereas 
the others from England would not have 
been ready for months. 



CHAPTER XII. 


An Army below Par. 

The Royal Commission brings many evils to light, but none so serious 
as the fundamental weakness of our Army, not merely in numbers, which 
may be remedied by expenditure, but in brains, which cannot be bought 
in the market. 'J'hc Commi.s.si oners and the leading wiHiesses gloss over as 
much as possible the evidence as to the inferiority of the Briti.sh soldier. 
But behind their conventional phrases of eulogy the ugly truth is allowed 
to pcejr out — with this result, that on the evidence of our foremost generals 
the British Army stands condemned not merely as numerically inferior to 
the gigantic conscript armies of the Continent, but, what is much more 
serious, as inferior to the rank-and-file of the Russians in physique, to the 
Germans in intelligence, to both in marching capacity, and to most Con- 
tinental armies in training. If this be the case with the privatc.s, the condemna- 
tion of the officers is almost as sweeping. They arc deficient in initiative, 
lacking in earnest devotion to their profession, imperfectly trained, arrogantly 
exclusive, and arc drawn exclusively from the wealthier classes. 

Our Shortage in Numbers. 

To begin with, the Army, inferior as it is to other armies in quality, is 
even further behind them in numbers. Our Army Estimates before the war 
showed an expenditure of twenty-one millions on our land forces, not 
including the Indian military budget. In return for this expenditure we were 
supposed to have an army whose real strength differed considerably from it.s 
nominal numbers. 


1899. 

On Paper. 

In Fact. 

Regular Army .... 

. 249,466 

235,602 

Distributed ; 

,\t home .... 

• J- 5 A 05 

^07,739 

(Colonies and ICgypt 

51,204 

58.782 

India ..... 

’ 73 A 57 

68,939 

Reserves, Militia and ^'olu^teers : 

Army ]\escrvc , 

. 90,000 

81,163 

Militia with Reserves 

• 129.572 

1 10,826 

'S'eomanry . 

11,891 


A’’olunteer.s .... 

• 2.64,833 

229,854 

Channel Island Militia . 

3.996 


Malta and Bermuda Militia 

2,732 



752,490 



Sir W. Nicholson, who laid these figures before the Comniission, made 
the following observations : — 

“ It resulted, therefore, from this organisation that out of a force of 
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750,000, of whom about 630,000 were normally stationed in llic United 
Kingdom, only two Army Corps and a cavalry division— about 70,000 men 
in all — ^were organised and available for despatch across the seas for the 
reinforcement of any part of the Empire that might be attacked, or for 
oftehsive action. 

Moreover, both these Army Corps were an integral part of the Field 
Army allotted for home defence. 

“ The first phase of the War in South Africa showed that 70,000 men were 
inadequate to our needs. We had thus exhausted our organised Field Army, 
and were forced hastily . to build up the Field Army to a total strength of 
250,000 men. An army hastily improvised in this way obviously labours under 
many disadvantages.” 

The following is the official return of the actual number of armed men 
who were emplo)'ed in the South African War from beginning to end : — 
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It will be noticed that of these forces 256,340 belonged to the Regular 
Army, 109,048 came from the United Kingdom, as Militia, Yeomanr)^, or 
Volunteers ; 30,633 came from over-sea Colonies, including a few Volunteers 
from India, while an uncertain number, probably between 50,000 and 60,000, 
were raised in South Africa itself. 

Out of this total estimated force of 448,435 of all ranks, 5,774 officers and 
men had been killed up to the 31st Ma}', 1902, 22,829 had been wounded, 
and 16,168 had died of wounds or disease, or had been accidentally killed in 
South Africa, and 75,430 left South Africa for England, sick or wounded, 
including those who died on the passage. 

The Report sums up the evidence as to numbers as follows 

“ At the outbreak of the war there were in the Regular Army and Reserve 
insufficient trained men of an age fit for foreign service to meet the emergency 
which arose, even when practically the whole Reserve had been used, and for 
this reason, as well as in order to gratify the desire of Non-Regular Forces to 
serve, it was necessary, almost from the beginning of the campaign, to invite 
Militia Regiments to volunteer for foreign service, and to accept the assistance 
of Yeomanry, Volunteers, and Colonial Forces. Not only as regards trained 
men and officers, but as regards equipment of every kind, the force which 
proved to be actually neces.sary had to be, to repeat Sir William Nicholson’s 
words, which sum up the whole situation, for the most part “ hastily impro- 
vised.” The resources of the Empire in men and of the United Kingdom in 
stocks of goods and manufacturing capacities enabled the Government to 
meet successfully these difficulties, but there can be little doubt that much 
of the duration and cost of the war was due to the necessity of this great 
improvisation.” — (Report, p. 34.) 

The mobilisation of the first Field Force of 45,000 men, the Commission 
reports, “ was effected smoothly and with remarkable despatch." The succes- 
sive mobilisations of the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th Divisions was effected with even 
greater rapidit}-. Lord IVolseley, in a report dated January 30th, 1900, stated 
that “ in preparing, equipping, and despatching this large body of men, the 
machinery of mobilisation and of embarkation has worked without a serious 
hitch of any kind.” 

“By September, 1900, the infantry reserves proper, including the Militia 
reserve, were practically exhausted." 

I’he Report states that : — 

“After the end of September, 1900, the only available drafts (apart from 
Volunteer service companies) to maintain the strength of the Regular infantry 
in South Africa consisted in the young soldiers who, month by month, 
attained to maturity, and those who had been invalided home, but were 
sufficiently recovered to return. ’’ 

In order to divert as many as po.ssible of the young soldiers attaining the 
age of twenty into the drafts for South Africa, steps were taken to stop the 
normal flow of drafts to India. This was effected by asking men in India 
whose minimum time of service with the colours was completed to extend 
Iheir service to twelve years, offering them a bounty of ^To and two months’ 
furlough. This offer was accepted by 16,600 men. 

In order to prosecute the war against the Boers Great Britain was draijicd 
of all her trained fighting men. 'J'hcre was at one time only one cavalr}’ 
regiment left in the United Kingdom. 

The Report says : — 

“The Regular force at home on April ist, 1900, consisted of 103,023 
‘ effectives ’ of all ranks (not including the embodied Militia). This total 
included the 37,333 immature soldiers, the recruits who had subsequently 
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joined, reservists wiio had been found unfit for foreign service, and men who 
liad been sent liome sick .and wounded from South Africa. These facts 
justify the statement made by the Marquis of Lansdowne, as Secretary of 
.State for War, in the House of Lords on May 25th, 1900, when he said that 
'thesevmen were ‘of course in no sense a field army; they include a large 
number of young soldiers, men who have not yet reached the age of twenty, 
and who are therefore not fit to send out of the country on foreign service.’ 

“We may also here refer to a Minute by Lord Lansdowne, dated 
October 12th, 1S99, in which he recommended the embodiment of thirty- 
three iMilitia battalions. In this Minute he wrote : ‘ It would be a national 
misfortune were it to become known that after our First Army Corps had left 
these shores tve could produce only thirty-six battalions with notliing behind 
^ them but a number of partially trained Militia battalions, and the men who 
h.ad been discarded from the Regular battalions because they were too young 
to accompany them on foreign service.’ ” 

To this crowd of 37,000 boys and 66,000 raw recruits, broken-down 
reservists and invalids, we added 24,130 retired officers and men, paying 
them a bounty of ;^22 per head for one year’s home service, besides their 
pay. To such straits were we reduced after one year’s war with the Boers. 

d’he Report says :- - 

“ There were also the embodied Militia, the Volunteers and the Yeomanry ; 

• l)ut a considerable part of the.se forces had also gone to South .Africa, and 
there was at home, as also in South Africa, much weakness in trained officers. 

“ In view of this fact and of the heavy call from South Africa for guns, 
ammunition, and equipment it is evident that the defence of the Kingdom, 
so far as it may depend upon an internal well-trained and organised military 
force, was at this time dangcrou-sly weak. The state of things, at any rate, in 
no way corresponded to the ideal set forth, in Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum 
that, if two Army Corps were abroad there should be one Army Corps at 
home, partly formed of Regukirs and partly of the Auxiliary Forces, complete 
in ever)’ respect, and fit to take the field against inv.aders.” 

How serious a position we were reduced to at home, with an exhausted 
Reserve and no garrison left but boys and invalids, may bo imagined from 
General Kelly-Kenny’s remark, that (4627) “it would jtever do to have 
anything less than one and a half times the strength we are supposed to send 
into the field. It would not be safe, I think, to keep an army in the field for 
a year unless we had one and a half tintes the strength of the fighting force in 
the Reserve.’’ 

^^’e had, as the same witness frankly admitted (4837), “ come to the end 
of our tether” so far as the Regular Army was concerned, and were only 
saved by extraneous aid in the shape of Yeomanry and Colonials. 


The Qualitv of our Recruits. 

During the war the Continental newspapers who gibed at the character of 
the British soldier were held to be animated by prejudice. The indignation 
excited in Germany by the passage-at-arms between Mr. Chamberlain and 
Count von Bulow as to the comparative merits of the German and Englisli 
soldier is still fresh in the memory. The justice of much of the German 
criticism is now only too frankly admitted by our own military authorities. 


Evidence of Lord \Yolseley. 
9113. “We have had some evidence that 
the men were full of zeal and endurance and 


pluck, but that they were somewhat lacking 
in intelligence. Is that a lesson you would 
draw from the war ? — I think the intelligence 
of the private soldier keeps pace with the 
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iiUeliigencc and education of the people of 
I'Inglancl. 

9114. It depends a iiliic upon the cla>s 
from wliich you draw them ? — The class you 
get your soldier from is llie same, and has 
always been the same class. Remember he 
is the worst paid labourer in England. The 
M’ages of the private soldier,' so far as I 
know, are the lowest wages that arc given 
to any recognised calling, and therefore 
you cannot expect for the pay that j'ou offer 
the private soldier to get a better class of 
man than you do get. 

9115. You think it is aquestion of money ? 
—Entirely. 

9116. But taking things as they stand, we 
have evidence that the class from which he 
is drawn is a low class ?— It is not so low as 
it used to be. It is a great mixture, 
remember ; we get all sorts of classes, but 
the built of the men are dra'wn from the 
lowest class. 

9120. I think the whole history of our 
Army for as long as I have known it (and it 
has been proved to me because I have often 
brought the thing forward myself) shows 
that the inducements to men to enlist were 
not sufficiently high to get a better class of 
men into it, and that it was most desirable 
to get a better class of man into it, 

9121. And still more desirable under the 
conditions of modern warfare? — Yes, because 
I think the soldier requires more self-con- 
fidence and more knowledge, and more of 
that reasoning power which comes from 
education. 

Evidence of Lord Roberts. 

T0329. I'lave j'ou found in your experience 
that the illiterate man is as good under 
discipline as the man who has a little 
education ? — Certainly not, I think the 
educated men are undoubtedly the best. I 
am rather astonished to find how many 
illiterate men come to the y\nny now — men 
who can hardly read or write their name>. 

10330. Then they mud come from a very 
low stratum of the working classes ? — They 
do not seem to. Whether the system of 
education is bad I do not know, but I am 
much surprised at the number of men re- 
cruited lately who can neither read nor write. 

Evidence of General Kelly-Kenny. 

General Kelly-Kenny, Adjutant-General 
to the Forces, -who was Inspector-General 
of Recruiting in 1897-S, drew up a memo- 


ranilum on the subject, wltieh is (juoted in 
the Minutes of Evidence. 

4545. The numbers required to keep oiii 
forces full will be far beyond anything our 
present inducements uill procure.- It must 
be remembered that some of our. sources of 
supply arc either cut offer seriously impaired. 
\Ve can no longer depend on foreign legions, 
the supply from Ireland and Scotland is 
inadequate, so that we have to fall back for 
numbers on the waifs and str.ays in the 
populous districts of England. The ques- 
tion I ask you to consider is a more 
vital- one than mere numbers — it is the class 
from which we should try to fill up 
the ranks of our Army. We as a nation 
have no actual experience of war under 
modern European conditions, but we learn 
from that of others that the individuals of an 
army in a battle sense are no longer tin; 
parts of a machine ; on the contrary, Euro- 
pean war at present requires to ensure 
success a high measure of individual intelli-' 
gence and training, patriotism, and self- 
respect. 

He was asked if our recruits come up to the 
standard of modern European war require- 
ments, and answered the question in the 
negative — “ I have never been satisfied with 
the recruits in our Army.” When examined 
before the Royal Commis.sion on this subject, . 
he said : — 

4559. As to our soldier, I would say tliat 
his mental qualifications arc not up to the 
general run of European soldiers, and the 
reason of it is that wc gel them mostly from 
a class where education is not looked to ns 
much as it is in Germany and in France. 

4560. And with physical defects? — Phy- 
sical defects, owing to a very large propor- 
tion of our enlistments being in very crowded 
places, towns — particularly in Lancashire. 

I think that would account for it. 

General Kelly-Kenny had attended the 
German autumn manccuvrcs, and had fonnerl 
a very high opinion of their healthy, even 
appearance (4695) ; — 

I am speaking of one on the frontier of 
Poland and Russia, the Fifth Army Corp.s, 
whom you would not expect to be so good ; 

I formed a very high opinion of their o\'en- 
ness and health ; they were healthy lads. I 
do not think they were taller than ours. 

4696. Do you think they compared favour- 
ably with our Regular troops ?— rCertainl)’. . 
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4755. A' I uiKlcrtland you, ymi arc aiixioiw 
ti-.iU the Driii-Ii Army .'hould be composed 
of men from all strata of society? — Ves. 

4756. And not from the lower stratum 
•alone ? — Xo. 

4787. And that, in your opinion, would 
tend to\strengtheu the Army as a fighting 
hod)' ? — It is our only safety. 

4S09. With regard to recruits, you state 
that we are badly off for recruits of the 
proper class, and that you really had to fall 
hick upon , the waifs and stra)‘s. In point 
of fact, in your opinion, we require a better 
.type of' man, a man better physicall}' and 
l)Ctter intellectually than the class of man Ave 
get from the lou'cst classes of the large fou'iis 
to a great extent? — Yes, I think, as I have 
said often in the cotirsc of my examination, 
that we would do better to get them from 
tlie general class of the population — a mix- 
ture of the population — than from the present 
class. ...We fail to tap. the middle class. 

4811. At the present time, as you said, 
you are getting recruits mostly from, shall rve 
say, the lowest stratum of the working classes 
in the large towns ? — Put it the idle classes ; 
I think that Avould do ; they arc really 
classes generally Avithout regular work. 

4812. I suggest that the class from AA-hich 
the Army is largely recruited at the present 
time is a class of men aa'Iao find a difficulty in 
earning a liA'ing, men AA'ilh a lack of inde- 
pendence, who look upon the Army as a 
place of safety, Avhere they knoAV they will 
get, at any rate, their bread and butter, and 
therefore they enlist? — Yes, the great Ix>dy 
of them. 

4813. You agree that that is the style of 
men you get ? — Yes. 

4S98. I suppose there is no harm in say- 
ing — in fact, it has been said already — that 
our recruits noAv come from a class Avho have 
not had the advantage, as a rule, of good 
food in their childhood, of careful bringing 
up, careful nursing and doctoring, and so 
on ?— That is .so. 

4899. And, I suppose, it is also a notorious 
fact that, in consequence of all those condi- 
liohs, they have been, on the AA-hole, from a 
clas.s that is more addicted to drink, or AA-iih 
more tendency to drink ? — Of course, the 
lower down you go the iiAorc icndcncA- there 
i'- to drink. 

EVIDKNCE of ^I.\JOR-Gr.NERAL BORRETT. 

Major • General Borrett, the Inspector- 


General of Recruiting, cxjilaiiied that lu- 
Avas short in the number of recruits, althoug'.i 
the standard had been rerhiced. 

5377. If j-ou liaA-e luid a decrease in tiif 
numbers you have got it is not because yon 
haA'e not reduced the physique? — During the 
AA'ar Avc reduced the height of the infantiy 
soldier b)' half an inch, but we have never 
reduced the chest measurement. 

5378. And you think the che.st measure- 
ment is more important ? — Everj-thing ; I 
do not care lAVopence about the height mj’- 
self. At the present time Ave are enlisting 
men specially, as an e.xpcriment, of 5 ft- 
and OA'cr ; the height for infantr)' is 5 ft. 3 in., 
but Ave are enlisting men of 5 ft. and OA-er, 
and I have got about a thousand of them 
since I Avas alloAA-ed to do this, and I have 
just rcceiA'ed reports from all the general 
officers, every one in fa\'Our of it. 

General Borrett dissented from General 
Kelly-Kenny’s Ioav estimate of our recruits. 

5374. I suppose you agree that you have 
not been getting a very good class of men for 
the Army hitherto?— I do not say that AV(t 
get, as I haA'c heard people say, the dregs of 
the population — I deny that — but avc get 
them from the labouring cltiss. The men 
you see now at the depot are generally young, 
healthy-looking lads of the labouring class, 
and if you look at their defaulter-sheets you 
neA-er see a case of drunkenness amongst 
them; and if you go into the canteen you 
Avill hear that the only complaint is that they 
neA-er drink any beer. I am speaking of 
England now, and not of Ireland and .Scot- 
land. They are not ruffians, they arc not 
the dregs of the population ; they are the 
labouring class. 

He admitted that the physique of the 
recruits was falling off OAAing to the drying 
up of the rural population. lie said : — 

5476. Of course, Avhen you come to re- 
cruits enlisted in Norfolk and Sufiblk, they 
are more healiliy ; but I am sorry to say that 
cA-ery year Ave get more recruits from the 
towns and less from the country, because Ave 
knoAv that the toAA-ns keep getting bigger 
CA'ery year, Avhile the population in the 
country is getting smaller, and that is rather 
an unfoitunatc thing for us. 

Evidence of Colonel IIoward 
Yincent, M.P. 

FeAV Ih-ing Englishmen have seen more of 
Continental annies than Colonel IloAvard 
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Vincent. He is a Conservative and a Pro- 
tectionist who sits for Sheffield and looks 
after the welfare of the Volunteers.' But his 
evidence as to the superiority of the Germans 
is even clearer than that of General Kelly- 
ICenny. He was out in .South Africa, and 
he also attended the Russian Army manoeuvres 
last year. 

5487. As to the class of the men, have you 
formed an opinion with regard to them — the 
ordinary soldier ? — So far as spirit goes, there 
can be no question it was excellent, and the 
conduct was extremely good. One hesitates 
rather to give an opinion, but as your lord- 
ship asks me the question I will reply : the 
knowledge and intelligence which you sec, 
for instance, in the German Army were not 
present, and the individual rarely grasped, or 
frequently did not grasp, the situation. 

54SS. He was quite full of zeal, pluck, 
and endurance? — He was all for fight rather 
by arms than by head. 

5522. You mentioned that you thouglit 
the Englisli private soldier was rather defi- 
cient in intelligence, and I think you said 
you thought the Germans were probably 
more intelligent ? — I am afraid I can have 
no doubt upon the point. 

5523. Do you .ascribe that in any measure 
to the fact that the German private is taken 
from the whole population — all classes — 
whereas the British private soldier is taken 
from a lower class?— Yes, very largely ; but 
I think greater earnestness is implanted into 
the German soldier from the very first — 
greater earnestness in his profession. The 
theoretical instruction, of course, is immeasur- 
ably superior in the German Army. The 
thcoretic.al instruction with us is on a very 
inferior basis. 

5627. The Russian soldier, I take it, is 
more or less an illiterate man ? — Yes, but, of 
cour.se, the phvsique is infinitely superior. 

562S. Both to the German and the British ? 
—Yes. 

5629. The average German soldier is, I 
lake it, a better educated man than the 
British soldier? — Yes, much better educated, 
and there is a very high lone about his edu- 
cation ; even in the most inferior regiments 
of the line there is a greater uniformity. 

5634. I would say, as a general whole, 
having been with the German Army in peace 
and in the field, there is more earncstne.ss 
from beginning to end. I should not say 

; the French or the Austrians, or the 


Russians, but with the Germans earnestness 
is the cardinal feature, from whatever cause 
it arises. I would say that earnestness is not 
the cardinal feature of our people, either in 
peace or in the field. Courage is, of course, 
their cardinal feature ; but as to the earnest- 
ness, I should hardly put it in the same way, 
except as to football and cricket, polo and 
hockey. 

5635. Perhaps that is accounted for by the 
fact that the British soldier is from a lower 
grade of society? — One hesitates always to 
say anything which might be interpreted as a 
reflection on the Army, but that construction 
is, I think, the right one. 

Other Witnesses. 

From Lord Hethuen’s evidence : — 

1422S. Then as to the phy.sique of the 
men? — In the Guards very fine; in the 
Regulars very fair ; in the Militia fair in 
some batt.aHons, indifferent in others. My 
remarks arc limited up to the time the troops 
reached Pretoria. When I was at Lichten- 
burg in the latter period of the war there 
came a strong draft for the Northamptons, 
and I have seen a good many bad drafts 
when I was on the staff and commanding 
the Home Di.slrict, but I do not think I ever 
saw so bad a draft as that, 

14229. For the Northampton Regiment 
or Militia? — The Northampton Regiment ; 

I reported it to the Commander-in-Chief at 
the lime. 

14230. Bad in physique? — Absolutely, 
wretched, the physique and the general 
conditions of a man (the moral conditions 
of a man), in my opinion, go together. 
That is to say, if you get a wretched set of 
men like that, you may be perfectly certain 
that if they get into a tight corner they will 
not face it. 

hl.ajor-Gcncral .Sir Henry Hildyard said 
(15972) 

“Their degree of intelligence was that of 
their class ; it is not to be expected that men 
who join, as a proportion do, absolutely 
illiterate, will develop into very intelligent 
soldiers. But there is generally a fair pro- 
portion, and in some regiments a large num- 
ber, who arc sharp and intelligent, and can 
be counted on as leaders.” 

Major-General Sir Bruce Ilamilton said 
(17469) that-lhe Regulars were “not anything 
like so well educated, and they were not 
anything like so good as regards intelligence 
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£13 the Boers, or as some of the Colonial siclering the way the men are recruited, their 
troops.” intelligence is certainly up to the standard 

■ Colonel Carr said {19166) : “ I tliink, con- you ought to expect.” 


'X; The Cojimom Soldier ix the Field. 

It iVsomewhat reassuring to find that the recruit thus obtained from the 
lowest so):ial stratum of our population satisfies his commanders. 

The Report says ; — 

“ 76. There was general agreement among witnesses that the morale of the 
men of the Regular Army, including in that term the qualities of courage, 
endurance, discipline, and cheerfulness under adverse circumstances, left little 
or nothing to be desired. 

— “With regard to physical condition the evidence was less unanimous, but 
also seems to point to certain conclusions. 

“ But though witnesses concur in thinking well of the physical quality of the 
infantrj’ sent out in the first mobilisations, they also for the most part consider 
that the drafts sent out when the Reservists had been exhausted were of much 
inferior quality. 

“ 80. A lesson of the war has distinctly been that the British soldier, in 
spite of the disadvantages under which he is recruited and trained, is capable 
of profiting by experience, and of becoming, under the discipline of war, a 
first-rate fighting machine.” 


His Objection to Training. 

But the witnesses all agree that our soldiers 
being volunteers, refuse absolutely to submit 
to the severe training to which armies filled 
by compulsion are subjected. This is another 
element of weakness in the British Army. 
First, we have not so many men ; secondly, 
those whom we do get come from the lowest 
social stratum ; and, thirdly, when we get 
them they refuse to submit to the severe 
drilling that prevails in conscript armies. 

Evidence of General Kelly-Keknv. 

4561, And the difficulties in training 
them ? — The difficulty in training them, inas- 
much as it is a voluntary Army. If you train 
them as Continental nations do, either they 
will not come to yon at all, or if they do 
come they will leave you — they will either 
purchase their discharge or desert. Wc find 
we have very great difficulty ; we cannot 
press the training as they do on the Conti- 
nent, and then there is the expense. Except 
twice or three times within the last twenty or 
thirty years, we have had no manoeuvres on 
a large scale — we have had small manoeuvres, 
and there is the difficulty about money always ; 
but 1 think the chief difficulty is that we dare 
not train the soldier to his fullest extent. 

4562, Because the Force is a voluntary 


Force ? — Yes, because it is a voluntary Force. 
.\gain, another reason for the want of train- 
ing is — and I have frequently brought it 
forward, even this year and last year— that, 
if you take a battalion of infantry, about one- 
third of it are constantly employed in work 
that is not a soldier’s work at all, and they 
practically get no training. That, with the 
three years’ enlistment, to my mind, will lead 
to something very serious ; it will lead to 
disaster if it is continued, and if something is 
not done to have a regular sj’stem of training 
in the Reserve for the men who leave the 
ranks after three years. 

4582. He does not care to takfe that class 
of employment ? — He is enlisted when he has 
practically never done a day’s work, and in 
the Army the life is not a life conducive to 
steady work. It is not real work, the drill 
and the routine and marching, so that when 
they leave a great many of them do not fall 
into regular work. 

4832. Do you sec any particular reason 
why j’ou do not find the average soldier, the 
Reservist, good for much else but soldiering ? 
— You yourself suggested the rc-ason. We 
get them because they cannot get a liveli- 
hood ; we get them before they have ever 
done a day’s work, the great body of them. 

4852, Would it not be possible to arrange 
that, so that the third of the regiment, re- 
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.jtiifed (oi tlml aort uf work. •.limiW do it, 
^ay after the middle of the. day, when the 
-■tress of the drills was os'er, and so on ? — Do 
the fatigues, do you mean ? 

4S53. Yes? — ^They would very soon leave. 
They will not stay if you work them like 
that. They will not do both. You will not 
get them, or if you get them they will leave. 

4854. In fact, they will not be over- 
worked ? — No. 

Evihe.vcl Of Sir Evei.y.n Wood. 

4355. Are you aware that in Germany the 
training goes on all the year round ? — Vc.», 
not quite so much as you might think on the 
face of it, and the German soldier does not 
s 'I ve as long as ours does. He comes up on 
the 1st of February, and he goes down on 
the I5tb of September of the following year. 
Although I advocate great attention being 
paid to the training of our men, it is not pos- 
sible to add a great deal to it with our men 
tthom )ou have to coax into the service, as 
they would not come at all. They would 
-ay, “ Ob, no, if this is military training 1 
u ould sooner be a civilian,” and our desires 
uiih regard to the (raining of the men are 
strictly limited by what the recruiting ofliccr 
tells ns is the character of training which 
would be agreeable to the population, which 
we hope will come into the Army. 

Tin; Result oi- I-MfERiECf Trai.nixg. 

Evidence of Lord Roberts. 

Lonl Roberts opened with a paragraph or 
mo of cidog)- : — 

f0442. The highest pcai.se I can give the 
Regular soldier of to-d.ay is to say that he is 
in no single re-pcct inferior to his pre- 
decessor, and that in some he is greatly 
superior. He is more intelligent. lie is 
more temperate. lie knows his duties 
belter. He has m.ire self-respect, and he 
is more readily amenable to discipline. 

Then he settled down and described the 
liritisii private as he found him in South 
-Ifrica 

As a fighting man, however, he uas not 
so e.vpert when he first met the enemy as he 
might have been. His individuality had 
been so little cultivated that his natural 
.aciiicncss was checked, and his want of 
resourcefulness, especially at the beginning 
of the cainp.aign, was marked, lie was the 
c.vact opposite of the Boer, cspcci.illy in 


Ills want of knou ledge of ground and how 
lo utilise it, and also in his dcfeclive powers 
of observation. His shooting cannot be 
described as good. Steadiness and a dis- 
inclination to waste ammunition were always 
observable; and there was no real marks- 
manship, capable of seizing fleeting oppor- 
tunities, and attaining good results under difli- 
cult ami unfamiliar conditions. TIic shooting 
at short ranges was ineffective, and al long 
ranges the distance was seldom accurately 
estimated. The marching was excellent in 
the infantry, and the mounted troops did 
some remarkable performances. But the 
latter would have been attended by less 
waste had the men been better horse-raar.tcrs. 
It is llbt suflicicnl that cavalty or mounted 
infantry should be able to ride, but they 
must know how to get the utmost of tlieir 
horses by good treatment. . . . Our men 
show very little judgment or skill in the 
use of entrenchments or cover. Entrench- 
ments planned by the officers, and constructed 
systematically under their supervision, were 
generally satisfactory; but when the work 
had to be left to the initiative of the men, it 
was e.xcccdingly badly performed. Individual 
skill in improvising cover, so conspicuous 
among the Boers, was allogether wanting in 
our Regulars, whose only idea in building 
entrenchments .seemed to be to obey orders, 
and not lo secure their own safety, , 

In most of these respects the improvement 
a? the campaign went on was marked ; and 
it was very clear that the men wanted only 
practice and experience to become first- 
rate. In the later stages they showed far 
more resourcefulness than at first ; they were 
not so dependent on their officers, and they 
seemed to have grasped the spirit of indV-’ 
vidual fighting. And at the same time their 
discipline remained excellent. This, I think, 
is a clear proof that insufficient training, and 
not any want of intelligence or keenness, w.as 
the reason that they still had something to 
learn when they took the field. Too much 
attention was given to the maintenance of 
uniformity and good order, too little lo the 
development of the individual. It was not 
everywhere realised that the skill and apti- 
tude of the scout and the skirmisher are not 
less important than the steadiness and preci- 
sion of the mass. 

.V man should be taught lo ride a-, an - 
individual, and not as one of a squad, and 
the same with horse management. Until 
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I he soldier is held direelly responsible for, 
and so takes a personal interest in, the con- 
dition of his charger, nnlil he learns to rely 
upon his own common sense and experience, 
"not metely_Dn the orders of his superior, that 
this condition' is maintained, our horse- 
mastership is sure to be indifterent. Nor is 
it to be expected that he will excel either as 
a scout or skirmisher, that he will attend to 
sanitary precautions, or become a master of 
his weapons, if he is not accustomed to vise 
his own common sense and to take a personal 
interest in his own training as a skillcvl 
fighting man. ... A most notable instance 
is Nicholson's Nek. The stone shelter--, 
raised by individual men, or by small 
groups of men, were almost pitiful; they 
were so .insignificant and b.adly placed— I 
heard this from an ofticcr who was there. 
In the attack the men were even more 
oblivious of cover than on the defence ; and 
in scouting and on outpost duty it was lon.g 
before they learned the importance of invisi- 
bility. This w.as certainly not as it should 
have been. Defiance of danger is a fine 
attribute, but a force attacking a position, if 
it takes every ail vantage of the ground, and 
takes care not to e.vpose itself, will prob.ably 
attain its object with half the loss it would 
otherwise incur. 

Kviden’ce of Lord KtrcuENEit. 

173. Our men were not .as quick and 
accurate as their opponents in shooting 
rapidly, but they luul not been trained for 
this during peace time, and could not, there- 
fore, be expected to excel in what the Boer> 
had learned to practice from childhood. 
Opportunities were also sometimes lost by 
. the del.ay which almost invariably occurred 
before our men opened fire. This I attribute 
greatly to the strictness of fire discipline 
wliich our system of training enforces, and 
which, I think, should be somewhat relaxed. 
During the later stages of the war this slow- 
ness was corrected, with the result that our 
fire effect was considerably increased. 

Tlte men marched well, but at first the 
soldier w.is not good at taking care of him- 
self and looking after his health and comfort 
in Itivouac and on the march, and he was 


generally ignor.int or quite oblivious of 
sanitary precautions. He was usually too 
dependent on his officers and lacked indi- 
vidu-ality. 

The material is very good, but bard 
work and intelligent training is wanted to 
render it capable of answering every test. 
Before the war in all the combatant branches 
of the Service, mechanical perfection had 
been cultivated at the expense of individual 
resourcefulness. 

Men who liad received training in riding 
were good horsemen, but the care of horses 
required much more attention. 

It is difficult in lime of war to instruct 
men in horsemanship or in horse manage- 
ment, and for this reason more of our men, 

I think, should receive careful instruction in 
horse management during ;seacc lime. 

Other Wit.vesses. 

Similar evidence u.as given by .almost all 
the military witnesses. Brigaviier-Gentr.il 
F. W, Stopford (16635) and Colonel Macbean 
of the Gordon Highlanders seemed to lie 
quite satisfied with the quality of their men. 

M.ijor-General Btabazon, however, w.as 
an exception. He said (6959) ; — 

“Our troops degenerated most terribly 
towards the finish, when they got sick of it. 
I do not think our troops. fought too well, 
you know.” 

General Sir Redver-s Buller said (15550) : - 

“ Tile British soldier is very fairly well paid 
wlien he is at war, and he generally has 
more money than he wants, and he usuaily 
g.unbles.” 

Sit Charles Warren thus summed up his 
estimate of our troops : — 

15697. Infantry — Eyesight good enough, 
but nearly usele s for want of practice in 
looking for an enemy. Cavalry — Almost 
u-selcss at first for want of practice, for want 
of a good weapon, for want of training a-, 
mounted infantry, .'\uxiliaries— .Some very 
good, some very bad ; on the whole, fair. 

There is a good deal of evidence as to 
their ignorance of cooking, their inability to 
find their way about the country, and their 
bad hovsemastership. 


The virtues of Tommy Atkins are admitted on all hands, but judging from 
the evidence of the officer who led him into battle in South Africa, he is very 
far from being a “ first class fighting man ” under the conditions of modern 
war. X 
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CHAPTER Xlil. 

The Deficiexcv and Defects of Officers. 

If the rank and file are recruited from the least educated, lowest, poorest, 
idlest, and most drunken class of the community, as is vouched for by their 
generals, the officers are taken almost as exclusively from the wealthy class. 

To be an officer in an infantry regiment a man mu.st have £100 a year 
private means of his own, in a cavalry regiment at least ^^300 per annum. 
There is no lack of candidates who possess these independent incomes, but 
they all come from one class. The poor educated man has no chance. 

E.KTR.V VAGAN CE VERSUS EFFICIENCY. 

There was a good deal of evidence given, some of a most extraordinary 
nature, as to the wanton extravagance in the matter of uniform insisted upon 
by tradition and enforced by the military tailors. 

. General Sir A. E. Turner, the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, gave 
evidence as to the heavy tax which dress made upon the Volunteer officers, 
who had besides also to provide prizes for shooting at their own expense. 

Evidence of .Siu A. K. Turner. 

The Yeonianiy, which has an establishment 
of 1,196 officers, has a shortage of 416, and 
that is nearly all in the subaltern ranks ; that 
is a shortage of 49 per cent., and the great 
difficulty is to get young officers to join the 
auxiliary forces. 

7601. And you do not sec any remedy ? — 

It is entirely a matter of money. The uniform 
is very expensive, even the cheapest uniform, 
and a man cannot get his uniform under £, 7 .^ 
to ,^40, ^vhile in a red clothes regiment £^o 
to ;^So may be spent, and all officers like to 
be N’ery well dressed, sa that the expense hits 
them very hard. It really is, to a very great 
extent, a matter of money, because, of course, 
they serve at an expense, they do not gain 
anything by serving, except the birds of 
passage, who hope to get into the Regular 
army through the hlilitia or Yeomanry. 

7602. A re. you speaking of the Yeomanry 
uniforms? — No, at that moment I was speak- 
ing of the infantry Volunteer uniform ; of 
course, the Yeomanry are more expensive. 


7604. \Ve hear a good deal about the 
cheapening of uniforms? — Yes, and efforts 
have been made, but the officers will not take 
advantage of them. I speak of Regular 
officers now. I do not know what the auxiliary 
forces would think, but the Regulars do not 
like the idea. 

7759. You mentioned an article of clothing, 
I think a cap, which in Germany would cost 
5s. and here £,£1 — Yes, £7 i8s, is the exact 
sum here. 

7760. Is there much difference in the 
actual intrinsic value of it ? — Not in the caji 
itself, but they put a lot of gold embroidery 
on our peak, and that is what makes it so 
expensive. Another reason, if I may pursue 
the subject of the expense, is that our buttons 
are most elaborately carved ; in Germany 
the distinction is only known from what is on 
the shoulder, which we have also, and the 
buttons are perfectly plain, and that makes a 
difference of /fl in the cheapest garment we 
have, the patrol jacket. With plain buttons 
the price would be less tha it is with 
the elaborately carved buttons. 
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7761. Do you not think all that ought to 
■ ba got lid of, the difference in the expense of 
the button, for instance? — ^Yes. 

— y 752 >^I^all that was got rid of and all this 
useless gmd lace, would not the dress of the 
officer be v^much reduced in price? — Very 
much reduce^\ I may say something has 
been done ; gold stripes and gold embroider}' 
have, to a great extent, been done away with, 
but it is in the case of a few small things like 
the cap, and so on, that the expense is 
caused. 

7763. Vou say the difficulty is that the 
* offiegrs wish to have expensive things ? — ^Yes, 

but I do not know that they care much 
about the gold lace on the peak of the cap. 
They like to have a smart uniform. 

7764. But could you not have a smart 
uniform and well made without aU this 
expense? — Yes; to begin with, we could 


have plain buttons, and that would be some- 
thing. Ordinary plain clothes are not cheaper 
in Germany than in England, but the differ- 
ence in the price of uniform is perfectly 
astounding. An infantry officer’s tunic costs 
^$■3 los. in Germany, while here it is 
£<), and £10; an infantry officer’s frockcoat 
costs 103 . in Germany, while here it costs 
from £7 to £S. 

7765. And yet their uniform always looks 
smart, and they look smartly dressed? — 
Yes. 

7766. I fancy it is only amongst a certain 
class of officer that the desire to have expen- 
sive uniforms exists ? — It is so. 

7767. If there was a hard and fast line 
drawn that a uniform was to be of that cheaji 
description, all officers would have to 
acquiesce in it ? — They would. 


The Shortage of Officers. 


The Report says : — 

108. There is no subject of more supreme importance to the organisation 
of the Army than the supply of officers. On this subject we had the 
advantage of the evidence of Sir Coleridge Grove, who, hatdng been Military 
Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief during part of the war, could speak 
with authority second to none. This evidence is not only important in itself, 
but states the position exhaustively.” 

They quote his evidence in full. But for our purpose it will be sufficient 
to say that" Sir C. Groves said that “ during the eighteen months between 
January, 1900, and midsummer, 1901, I had to find over 3,000 officers in 
excess of the normal supply for the British Army.” He maintained : “ You 
ought to have with all your Regular forces at home — I say it advisedly — at 
least twice their present establishment of officers.” 

9388. I can see no other way, and, as I say, when you think that in this 
Jast war I had to put into the Army some 3,000 and odd officers without any 
qualifications except that they had been, some of them, selected from the 
Militia and Volunteers by their Colonels, and that others had been, selected 
by Colonial authorities, I think it evidently shows a state of things which, if 
we are to be prepared for war, calls for serious effort. 

He would therefore double the number of officers, especially in the junior 
ranks, adding, say, 3,000 to 4,000 officers to the Army at a stroke. 

9393. {Chairman.) At any rate, that is the only way you can suggest for 
finding trained officers on the occurrence of an emergency? — I can see no 
other, my Lord. 

9394. And the supply, as it stands at present, is a serious danger ?— 
Certainly — well, “a serious danger” is a strong expression, but it is a serious 
weak point. We cannot consider ourselves properly prepared for war when 
we have not got the officers w’e know we shall want in war. 

. Lord Roberts agreed that more officers were required, but did not approve 
of Sir Coleridge Grove’s drastic scheme. The Report continues : — 

108. “ The problem being to add to our available resources a large number 
of properly trained officers to fill the posts involved by any expansion of the 
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forces in the field, such as took place during the late war, it seems to us 
obvious that a large expense is inevitable. Jbut we are also clear that there 
is no point on which it is more certain that to decline to act upon this lesson 
of the war must entail the recurrence in a similar emergency of the difficuUrcs 
and dangers which, according to Sir Coleridge Grove, attended our position 
in this respect on this occasion.” 


^YHV Clcvkr Mc.n’ do not Join tih: 

Army. 

Evidence or Lord Wolselev. 

91 So. Remember, if I might say so, that 
the worit paid man in England is the young 
officer ; he gels the work, but he has not got 
(he same pay lliat my butler Eas when you 
lake into account what the butler gets in the 
way of feeding, housing, and clothing. I 
bate been in the unhappy position myself, so 
I ought to know uhat it i-.. 

giSl. I will tell you the reason why I 
refer to this small matter of pay, because it 
is, after all, an important matter for nio->t 
young men going into the .Army. I will put 
it in this way. .V man has got, say, two 
sons to protidc for in life; he has not the 
means of giving them fortunes; he says to 
him'elf, “ Jack is a stupid fellow, and Thomas 
is a very clever fellow.” He will start 
Thomas, the very clever fellow, in some pro- 
fession where talent will come to the front 
and where great emoluments and great posi- 
lions and great rewards are in store— take 
the law, take any great profession you like, 
the medical profession or any other ; whereas 
in the .Army the inducements for young men 
to enter arc very small indeed as regards 
their future. Take the London clubs here— 
they are swarming with officers of about the 
age of forty, fifty, and so on ; they are poor 
people who have perhaps served in the Indian 
.Army, and have retired on perhaps some 
1 50 to ;^2oo a year, or £ioo a year at the 
outside— and they are very fortunate if they 
get ;^300. In what profession is an ordinary 
hard-working gentleman so badly paid'; 
Therefore the clever men really do not come 
into the Army. I do not say there are no 
clever men in the .Army, because there are 
many, but the great bulk of the young men 
of ability in England do not come into our 
badly-paid profession, the -Army. 

■J HE fjtALrry or our .se.siok Oi-ficers. 

Evide.nce of Lord Kitchl.n'er. 

1 74. There appears to be too often a want 
of serious study of their profession by officers 


who arc, I think, rather inclined to deal too 
lightly with military questions of moment. 

The junior officers were, in my opinion, 
better than the senior officers. 

The commanding officers of Regular bat- 
talions have not taken a prominent part in 
the conduct and progress of the war. 

This is probably accounted for by the fact 
that they sometimes obtain the command of 
their battalions at such an age that their 
powers of endur-ance cannot withstand the 
physical and moral strain which the responsi- 
bility of command in modern war necessarily 
entails. This applies also to brigadiers. 1 1 
was found on more than one occasion that 
the reputation of officers acquired in peace 
lime, and even in other wars, was not sus- 
tained under the more modern conditions of 
South Africa. I had some difficulty, even 
with the experience of a year of the war to 
guide me, in obtaining a sufficient number of 
competent officers to command the columns 
in the later stages of the war. The prolon- 
gation of hostilities without interruption or 
rest, and under the continuous moral strain 
which modern war entails, wears out tlie 
individual commander in a remarkably short 
space of time, and it was often not easy to 
replace him. 

1 should like to point out, further, that 
in the higher ranks also there seems to be a 
want of that professionalism which is essential 
to thorough efficiency. 

Evidence of Lord Roderts. 

10446. I have a very high opinion of the 
younger officers. The proportion of failures 
among Commanding Officers and Brigadiers 
was considerably larger than that in the 
junior ranlcs. This I a.scribe to scvcial 

10447. 'You mean by Commanding Officers, 
Commanding Officers of regiments ? — Yc-. 
First, as men get older they are often less 
inclined to accept responsibility, and they 
lose their power of decision. Secondly, 
many of those who held these positions in 
South Africa had had very few opportunities 
of practising the duties that devolved upon 
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lliem during the campaign; and, thirdly, 
nianceuvres on a large scale were so in- 
frequent that it was impossible to ascertain 
by l?il!^i^ractical test whether the senior 
officers had kept their knowledge, whether 
they could handle troops in accordance with 
the principles of modern tactics, and whether 
they to a certain extent had retained their 
nerve. 

Their Want op Initiative. 

10523. The principal fault, I think, you 
have said, that you found with the officers in 
high command was their want of initiative ? 
— Are you talking of Generals of Divisions ? 

10524. I w.as only thinking of something 
which I had read of yours, where you say : 
“ Whether it is inherent in the British 
character, or whether it is owing to some- 
thing faulty in the training of our officers, I 
cannot say, but the fact remains that sur- 
prisingly few of them are capable of acting 
on their own initiative.” Those are your 
own words? — That is the case; many of 
them do very well if you can tell them 
exactly what to do and how to do it, but 
left to themselves they fail. 

10525. Then you also say : “ The ordinary 
routine of military life cert.iinly does not 
tend to fit an officer to accept responsibility ; 
it has, indeed, served hitherto rather to stifle 
than to encourage self-reliance, and it 
behoves us to do all in our power to remedy 
this defect, and to teach officers to think and 
act for themselves”’— Yes, I think there is 
too much red tape and too much finding 
fault if little mistakes occur ; moreover, our 
officers do not get the chance of command 
when they are younger men, and they arc 
not put in positions of responsibility a> 
younger men. 

10333. We were told also that in our 
Army the captains are not trained to take 
the initiative, whereas in the German Army 
the captains arc trained to take the initiative 
in action. What is your opinion about that 


—as to whether c.aptains in our Army, 
officers of that rank should be trained in tlial 
w.ay? — I think the whole of our system of 
training hitherto — and it has come from 
the conditions of war in old days — has been 
loo much to treat officers and men like 
machines. Take the lime of Wellington, 
for instance. A battalion, as a rule, was 
seldom broken up ; the colonel, and majors, 
and captains, and subalterns, and men were 
alt together ; they formed a square if cavalry 
threatened to attack ; they moved as a 
machine, there was no need for anyone but 
the commanding officer to think and give 
orders. The conditions are now completely 
altered, but it is very difficult to change a 
system which has been so ingrained in the 
military training, and to m.ake people under- 
stand that cannot go on as before. When 
a battalion now goes into action and is 
deployed into line, it very soon becomes so 
separated that the commanding officer loses 
all control over it. The colonel himself is 
of necessity on foot, and is obliged to leave 
the command of the companies to the 
captains, while the captains have to trust in 
a great measure to their subalterns and 
section leaders. What we try now to make 
all officers understand is that the most junior 
and even the non-commissioned officers have 
responsibilities, and must think and act for 
themselves. Towards the end of the wav 
they were gelling more and more efficient in 
that way. 

10334. I am told that the captains in the 
German Army are actually trained from the 
very start, and the captains themselves train 
the men under them to enable them to take 
the initiative in case of emergency or when 
they arc scattered as you aay ?— Tli.al is what 
we are doing now, and, as I have said, the 
officers responded very well after lliey had 
had experience in the war. 

10335. And that is one of the lessons of 
the war ’—Yes. 


Their Dread or REsroNsiuarTV. 

The Report say.s : — 

98. Officers, where tliey had received definite orders, led their men with 
gallantry and devotion. But, as Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener have 
pointed out, there was sometimes a tendency to shun responsibility. According 
to some witnesses this dread of taking responsibility pervaded the whole Army. 
“The corporal,” said one witness, “will not do anything for fear of the 
sergeant, and the sergeant will not move for fear of the captain, and so on, u{) 
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to the senior ofticer in command.” There was a very general consensus of 
opinion that in training and peace manoeuvres junior officers were too much 
controlled and supervised by their superiors, and that this blighted^''-.c 
development of their self-reliance and power of decision. Major^oeneral 
Sir Henry Colvile said (16974) — “The greatest fault of our officers, as 
far as my experience goes, lies in their want of initiative, and I believe this 
to be entirely the fault of their superiors.” 

Lord Kitchener said (174) — “Officers should be trained to take responsi- 
bility. They should be induced to e.xercise their brains and to strike out 
ideas for themselves, even at the risk of making mistakes, rather than to 
stagnate, or to follow the dull routine which at present affects the officers in 
our service and moulds them into machines of very limited capacity. The 
habit of acting on their own' initiative should be fostered among officers hi 
every way, and I deprecate taking the judgment on an officer in the field for 
carelessness or for other fault, out of the hands of the general officer 
commanding, either by public opinion or otherwise. Such action affects 
officers in a most serious and vital manner by cramping their initiative and by 
making them shun responsibility, thus depriving them of two great essentials 


for command.” 

.''ir Ian Hamilton said : — 

1 3941. This training (at Aldershot in 
peace) was calculated to stunt rather than to 
develop the initiative of company com- 
manders, section leaders and men. 

Evidence of Lord Roberts. 

10482. [Sir Henry Norman.) No exami- 
nation or knowledge of an officer in time of 
peace, if that officer has never seen war, will 
secure his being a good officer on service ? — 
1’ou cannot tell. 

10483. And some of the best officers in 
time of peace have turned out very bad in 
lime of war ; they have not had the nerve, 
the quickness, and all that sort of thing? — 
That is so. An officer may be a very good 
company commander, and on service make a 
very bad battalion commander ; or an officer 
on service may make a very good battalion 
commander, and yet make a very bad briga- 
dier. What kills officers on service is respon- 
sibility ; it just depends upon whether a man 
has sufficient nerve and sufficient power to 
bear responsibility. 

10484. (Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal.) But would not the examination 
embrace all those points ’—Examination will 
not answer for a roan being able to incur 
responsibilitj'. You may have the cleverest 
fellow in the world, and he may not be able 
to incur responsibility ; that is what weighs 

TiiEtR Lack of Keenness. 

Lord Roberts, as his manner is, opens 


(10446) nith a general eulogy of the officer 
whose “ general standard of practical know- 
ledge, of devotion to duty, and of readiness 
under difficulties was at least as high as in 
any army which I have known, or of which 
I have heard.” But, after his usual method, 
he goes on to remark : — 

“ I should be the last to say, however, 
that there is no room for improvement. The 
first point is that officers should take their 
profession more seriously than has hitherto 
generally been the case, and that they should 
be able to instruct their men in every detail 
of their duty. The second point is a wide 
knowledge of war, especially in the higher 
branches, such as strategy, organisation, &c. 

It can hardly be said that before the war our 
officers w’ere encouraged to study. Generals 
and commanding officers were not held 
responsible for the intellectual development 
of their subordinates, and very little was 
done towards raising the standard of profes- 
sional acquirements. Education in the .\rmy 
stopped short at the drill books ; history was 
a closed volume, except to those who opened 
it for themselves ; and the officer’s mental 
education, to a very large extent, was a 
matter which concerned himself alone," 

Shortcomings of the Staff. 

10450. What I found in South .\frica was 
that, with few exceptions, staff officeis could — 
not give me a report of a position or an intel- 
ligent idea how the ground lay. 

10447. Things in war cannot be too simple 
or too clear. Moreover, if on every staff 
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liici'c wore officers who had devoled their 
mIioIc attention to strateg)-, tactics, and 
ground, and who were perfectly at home in 
directing the movements of bodies of troops, 
.ald 'indopking after camps, water, and secu- 
rit}-, it would be of very great assistance to 
the Generals. I attribute a great many of 
our mishaps in South Africa to there being 
no officers specially trained in Quartermaster- 
General’s work. Those officers who had 
received previous training, cither in active 
service or at the Staff College, generally did 
well ; but the absence of a definite S)’slcm of 
"^afT duties, leading sometimes to an over- 
lapping of responsibilities, sometimes to waste 
of time, and sometimes to a neglect of indi=- 
]iensable precautions, was undoubtedly pre- 
judicial to the smooth running of thcmilitaiy 
machine. Ofiicers were often called upon to 
take up duties of which they h.ad no previous 
knowledge ; and while it was remarkable in 
the great majority of cases how quickly they 
became efficient, the mistakes that were made 
by the staff had most serious consequences. 
Many instances of indilfcrent staff-work 
might be quoted, and it seems clear that the 
entire staff should be thoroughly trained ; 
that a definite system of carrying out staff 
duties should be laid down ; and that we 
should have enough trained staff officers to 


supply, in case of emergency, a large army. 
On such occasions there is no difficulty in 
obtaining men of such good quality that they 
very soon become trustworthy soldiers. But 
staff officers cannot be improvised ; nor can 
they learn their duties, like the rank and file, 
in a few weeks or months, for their duties 
are as varied as they are important. I am 
decidedly of opinion that we cannot have a 
first-rate army unless we have a first-rate 
staff, well-educ.atcd, constantly practised at 
manoeuvres, and with wide experience. Brains 
are even more important in war than numbers ; 
and in an army, which may contain a large 
proportion of men who are not soldiers by 
profession, trained leaders are especially 
important. The provision of such leaders is 
a point to which we can hardly pay too much 
attention. 

Lord Kitchener confirmed his Chief’s 
verdict. He said (174) : — 

“The officers on the staff were very 
mi.xcd. Some were excellent, whilst other.s 
had no staff tiaining, and had everything to 
learn. There was no reserve of qualified 
staff officers to fill vacancies. The tendency 
on the part of some generals and commanders 
to do their own staff work w.as noticeable, 
and should be discontinued. 


Wh.vt Good is Mo.vev without Brains? 

Lord Methuen spoke out very plainly as to the mischief of sacrificing the 
efficiency of the Volunteers to wealth. The following passages from his 
evidence are very significant : — 

14405. Is not one reason why you have to go to the county gentleman 
wliO lives close to the company and to get him as an officer, that you want 
-money? — That is perfectly true, but I want brains. 

14406. What would be the use of brains if you had not the money?— 
V’hat is the good of money without the brains ? 

14407. AVe have come to a deadlock. Unless those corps get moie 
allowances than the}’ do, it would be a difficult thing to improve them ? — Ye.s, 
that is what I think. 

14408. You could not afford, probably, to get the proper officers ? — I 
quite agree with all that, and I think your rich man in the country, and the 
country must recollect that if they want an efficient army of Volunteers they 
must pay for it, and the first thing they have to do is to come down with a 
good strong hand on those gentlemen with money and no brains, take them 
out, and get men into their places in whom every man under them will have 
confidence. 

14409. And then it will be for the- Treasury to pay?— To pay the piper. 
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Wjiv seek Commissions, 

Brigadier-General Sir F. W. Stopford touched upon another side of the 
same subject. He said (16772) ; — 

“ In any ordinary profession, if a man ivishes to get on, he must devote the 
whole of his time to his business. In the Army this has not always been so, 
and it has rather been the fashion to consider that all work should be done in 
the morning, leaving the afternoon free.” 

Our officers therefore are little more than “ half-timers.” 

Major-General Sir H. E. Colvile also made an illuminating remark. He 
said : — 

17012. I think when a boy has to make up his mind what he is going 
into, if he n ants to earn a decent income he goes in for some ci^•iI emplQ,)'- 
ment ; if he wishes to live a nice easy life, with a certain amount of hdriour 
and glory and not too much hard work, he goes into the Army, and, having 
made up his mind that he is not going to make any money out of it, he 
rather thinks it is his right not to do too much work. That is my impression. 

The Army, in short, in this country, unlike the armies of other countries, is 
largely a refuge for indolent, eas)--going, well-to-do youth who M-ant a soft 
place, who enter the Army for social reasons, and who are immensely astonished 
and disgusted when they are told they should take their profession seriously, 
put in a full day’s Mork instead of having a half-holiday every day, and .slave 
at their profession. 

Spare hie Baktuiuge and Spoil the Army. 

It is not only the Army officers who do not take soldiering seriously in 
Britain. Major-General Sir H. Hildyard told the Commission frankly that 
he did not see any hope of getting the Army trained for war because of the 
devotion of the English to partridge shooting ! Speaking of the absolute 
necessity for training troops by real military manceuvres. General Hildyard 
said : — 

15977- One of our great difficulties in the training of our troops and in the 
training of our staff, and in the training of our officers, was that we had never 
had really practical manoeuvres in England, and very seldom we had manoeuvres 
at all. IVe tried very hard at Aldershot, when Sir Evelyn Wood was com- 
manding one year, I remember, to arrange manoeuvres by mutual agreement ; 
the landlords were willing and the occupiers ; that is to .say, the farmers were 
most an.\ious to see us, but there were people called .shooting tenants and 
sliooting syndiaites, which absolutely stood in our way, and we were unable 
to get the ground : and unless the country will give us the power to work over 
ground under service conditions, with compensation, of course, for all damages, 
but to go everywhere except into private houses and private parks and places 
of that kind — unless that full power is given to us I do not see how we shall 
ever get the Army trained for war. 

15978. In England?— In England. 

^ 5979 - Because of the enclosed nature of the country? — Yes, and on 
account of the partridges, too, because it applies equally to the open country. 

Defects or Jcsiok OrriCEts’ Tkaixisg. enemy by shooling liini. But llial be never 

Evidence of Sir Evelyn Wood. "P P/csKttW'' — 

4304. Do you thinlc'iradcr the existing 
4268. The officer should be taught at system the young oniccr’,s training is saiis- 
.^aiidhurst how to teach his men to kill an factory after he joins his regiment ? — I do 
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>>'il think it pcK^iblc iJiai hi-, training shoulil 
1)0 satisfactory wlien the moment lie joins he 
Is very often put in command of a company 
because olllccrs of his regiment are away, 
llie after my eldest son joined the 

Army he was in command of a companj', ami 
he commanded that, I think, throiighom the 
training period of the year. 

•hioj- Does tlic young officer have mmh 
to do when he joins his regiment, compaieil 
with what a young man in almost any other 
sphere of life has got to do ?-It depends ven- 
much on the regiment; in a goo, I regiment 
I think a young ofiicer’.s time is like a reel nit’s 
— pietty well taken np. 

4306. I suppose a good many d.'i)-s in a 
week a young ofiiecr hardly gets into uniform 
at all ? In a great man)- regiments the young 
ofiicer never gets a d.ay’s leave until he h.as 
finishorl all his recruit diill, say in five or siv 
months. 

dSp?. And after that?— An, 1 after that he 
certainly leads an easier time than any young 
man of liis age at business in the Viiv or 
anywhere ebe doc'. 

430S. Are you making any changes in 
that respect in your own district? -It is 
r.ithcr early yet to say. 

'J'lic Kscr.i.u;xcr. ..r nti; ji x,oi; 
OrnettK. 

Kvimixcr, oi- .Siu John Kitrxcit. 

• 730 S< {ClMirmnn.) Hut in .sctiwl uaii.ue 
did you find any lack of initiative in tin- 
junior nfilects?— Xo, none whatever on the 
part of the juniors. I found s,,nic l.i, k ct 
initiative on the part ,.f sonic senior officeis. 
such ns commanding ofiiccrs: not so much 
with squadron officers, they sfiowe,! mon- 
initiative. 

17306. (Str (7r-,)/yc Tauhnan.Gvtdic.) 
t’otild that have been dircovered in pe.ic- 
time? 1 think it should have been. 

•7307. {Vhccunt Ii$h(r.) T suppose |j,at 
is partly due to the fact that the tiaining ol 
the younger officers has been belter than that 
of liic senior ofltcers ?— That is one of tin- 


main re.iMins for it, that the reforms did not 
begin with the scniois. 

1730S. They began at a date which lias 
lather c.vcludcd the .scni,)r officers fr,-.m 
having the full advantage of them?— )’cs. 
and no doubt it will get belter as lime goes 
on. I was trying to get the blame off the 
young officers, where I think it is unjustly 
put, and to put it on what I consiiler to he 
the right person. 

17309. Vou think, on the whole, tli,- 
young ofiiccrs di-l extremely well ?— Extra- 
ordinarily well. I think the country h-isbcon 
much indebted to young officers in this v.ar. 

I 73 *ti. •'^nd they showc,l .i practical 
l.nowldgc of their profession ’—Ceitainly. 
I d-i not mean to s.iy that they were perfect 
l>y any means, hut I am sure that the woi!; 
they had done b,.f..rc, whidi I know was 
vNtraonlinarily arduous, assisted them tre. 
mcndoiisly, I r, for to the time w lien I was 
in command of the < avnliy Hrigado at 
Aldershot. It is often s.,i,l that ofiiccrs care 
.d>ont nothing but pohi .an,l Iiitiuitig. 1 
h.ivc known cavahy olficcr.s, s.cvcral of them 
squ.ufrs'tt commattfUr--, nii-n ui'h I.irgc 
iii'Iepenilcnt means, men who had liorscs a- 
Melton anil pontes all ov.-r the place, who 
votihl gi%c up httiiting, polo, and every. 
thing simply to gvi .m,l hnsctlieir squadtotis 
out in the morning, ati,l then go into the 
barrack t-'oms aivl lecture them in the after- 
tiO"n. I have seen them in tmiform in 
barracks verj- often at fire ami six in the 
, ceiittig, b.-iving been working tiro whole day. 
Ihit was the kind '>fw, -tk tliat was gc-in,; 
•'ll in the favaliy Hiig.vle at .Milcrshot foi 
s.'ine time hefore thow.ir, ami I am sitr,' it 
hail a great , fleet im ihi- comhiet of the wai 
afterwards. 

1731I. ( VoMint Ksh.;.) Vou ,h> not se,- 
any diminution in that keenness now?— Abjii- 
lutcly none winicver; but we are so often 
told tliat up to the tiim- cf the war youn ; 
olficers did nothing and squadron com- 
mandersdiil nothing, whereas their profession 
was the vciy first thing they thouglit of. 


Lord AVol.sduy albo bore lestiinon) to the same efiect, lie said (91 S3) 

I think the young officer of tlic present day is very much superior to what 
lie was ten years ago, and infinitely superior to what he was wlicn I was young 
inysell in the Army, He takes a much deeper interest in his profession. He- 
has to instmct his own men to a much larger extent than he ever had to do 
nc-lorc, and in order to instnict his own men he must be instnictcrl liimsclf. 

(918.1) I think they might be bettor trained. I slioulcl be very sorry I0 sa\- 
tliat the training was perfect : it has to keep pace wilh modern inventions a'-, 
well as modern ideas,” 
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CHAP'J’ER XIV, 

Saving 'J'hkm in Spitk of Tiif.msiu.vks. 

Thk Repoil of the Royal Commission does not in so many words affirm the 
fact tliat if the AVar Office and the Government had been left to muddle, 
through with their own resources, they would have been beaten by the Boers. 
But the evidence is clear that they were saved in spite of themselves' by the 
^•oluntccrecl assistance of Irregulars and recruits whose services they first 
disdained and then eagerly welcomed. 

They paid ^’oluntccrs and hlilitiamen one shilling and one and threepence 
a day. They paid the Colonials and the Yeomen five shillings a day. Fifty 
thousand South African miscellaneous levies cost them nearly eight millions 
^tcrlitlg; 29,000 oversea Colonials only cost the Imperial treasury ^2,597,137. ■ 
At home in limes of peace the Volunteer costs the country, all told, 
^6 2S. 6d. against p^2o 6s. for the Yeoman, ^19 8s, for the Militiaman, 
and for the Regular infantry man. It comes to if you include 
barrack accommodation and all that. 

Of the 1 8,000 men who stood under arms in South Africa under the 
Union Jack 200,000 were Volunteers of one .sort or another. It was their 
help that enabled Britain to crush the Boers. AVithout them we should have 
been lost. But in face of what discouragements their services were in the 
first instance pressed upon the AVar Office, which was too serenely confident 
of its all-sufficient capacity to put the war through to tolerate the idea of 
such outside helpers ! 

AA'hen the war began the A\’ar Office was quite convinced that it would be 
able to do the whole thing off its own bat without any help from anyone else.' 
1 -Ience when Colonel Sir Howard Vincent suggested that a picked regiment 
might be got together out of the Volunteers, he was })roperly snubbed for 
his pains. 

'Hie Report tells the story thus : — 

ti 6. The Commission were informed by Colonel Sir C. E. Howard 
Vincent (5-149) of a proposal which he had made to the AA'ar Office in August, 
1S99, a picked battalion of Volunteers, selected from a group of 

icgimcnls, or from the whole force, for active service in the event of a war in 
South Africa. This offer was renewed on October nth, and again on the 
5 1 St, and on Xovember 24th, 1899 ; and he urged in the last letter that while 
an opportunity was being given to the Volunteers of different countries, it 
should not be denied to those of Great Britain. He received (5451) from 
the AA'ar Office an answer to the effect that it would be a mistake to issue 
regulations for the special enlistment of Volunteers until there was some 
prospect of their services being required. “ There is at present no probability 
of this.” 

Black AA'eek v ith its three defeats roused the authorities from their fools’ 
]jaradise. Sir Howard Vincent’s proposals were then recalled : — 

Then the Lord Mayor came forward with the offer of the Cit}' Imperial 
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Volunteers, and practically that was taken; but, said Sir Howard Vincent, 
what was done very rapidly, very hurriedly, extravagantly, and, to some 
extent, badly, might have been done economically and leisurely, and getting 
the very best officers and men from the whole force ready for the field. . . 
All praise is due for the speed with which it was done ; but to show how 
impossible it is to equip men hurriedly together in a way like that, I had to 
strip the whole of my regiment to give them any belt at all, and practically 
they went into the campaign with the old belts of my own corps, of which 
some were good and some were bad. Of course, that was an exceedingly 
defective way of equipping a regiment for the field, and it had to be done as 
best it could be done, and that was very hurriedly and perfunctorily indeed. 

5454. No doubt it was a period of great stress at that time.^ — There ^\•as 
great stress at that moment. My only contention is that, if time had been 
taken by the forelock, and authority had been given three or four’ months 
earlier, the Volunteers would have been sent out absolutely fit for the field, 
and the very best men in the country would have been selected. 

Sir Howard Vincent added (5660) : As far as I have seen in 1866, 1870, 
and 1877, in every campaign detail must be thought out when there is no 
emergency, and if the only way is to improvise on an emergency arising, }'ou 
may get through — “ muddle through," as Lord Rosebery said — as we have 
got through, but you only get through with lavish expenditure, and with infinite 
labour and great risk. 

The lesson does not seem to have been learned yet. He was asked : — 

5653. Supposing the Volunteers were suddenly called upon on an 
emergenc)', generally throughout the country, would there not be a great lack 
of equipment ? — h. terrible lack of equipment, and I hold very strongly indeed 
that all those things are matters which cannot be improvised, and which must 
be maintained. 

5654. Do you say there is still a lack of equipment ? — ^'rircre is still a very 
serious lack of equipment. 

1 15. The force of Volunteers who went out to South Africa from this 
country during the war (exclusive of numerous members of Volunteer 
regiments who went in another character as Imperial Yeomen) amounted to 
589 officers and 19,267 non-commissioned officers and men, or a total of 
19,856 of all ranks. With the exception of the City of London Imperial 
Volunteers, all these Volunteers went as “ Service Companies,” to take place 
in the regiments of the Regular Army to which they were affiliated at home. 

The response from the Volunteers dwindled : — 

5397. The first time we asked for thent we got 10,000, the second time we 
only got 4,000, and the third time we only got 2,400. 

That was not surprising, seeing that Volunteers with good qualification only 
received i r. per day, and served side by side with Yeomen without qualification 
who svere paid 5J. a day. 


Evidence of Sir A, E. Turner. 

7636. (Chairman.) With regard to the 
service companies, was there any idea before 
the wav in the War Office of that nsc of 
the Volunteers? — No, none whatever. Just 
before the war broke out offers were made 
from two Militia battalions, and ten batta- 
lions of Volunteers, and a regiment of Yeo- 
manry, to have bodies ready at the disposal 
of the Government. Of course, no one in 


the world dreamt of the magnitude the war 
was going to assume, and these offers were 
simply noted, and I believe, in addition to 
that, Sir Howard Vincent offered a battalion, 
but t could not get any record of that. It 
was not considered then that the Au-xiliary 
Forces, who arc mainly for home defence, 
would be required in the least. It was eon- 
sidcred that the Regular Army would finish 
the war in a very short time. 

7637. I want to make it clear about the 
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crganiiation ; there was no preparation be- 
forehand for the employment of Volunteers ? 
—No, - 

763S. When was it first considered? — It 
vvas first considered after that week of the 
battles of Colenso, IMagersfontcin, and Storm- 
berg. The City Imperial Volnnlccrs were 
offered before. 


.hVIDlin’CE Ol- COLON'EL F. S. RoiiH. 

Colonel Robb is the Assistant Adjutant- 
General. 

4404. I should have thought that with 
regard to the Volunteer Service Companies 
you had the organisation in the Volunteer 
regiments to same extent ? — No, I am afraid 
wc had not. They were not formed from 
one Volunteer unit, but one Volunteer 
company would be formed from a rvhole 
district, and the district might have four 
or five Volunteer battalions, all of whom 
would furnish a quot.a towards tin’s one 
company, 

4406. Lut they came from recognised 
districts ? — Each district formed its own 
company, 

4407. In connection with the territorial 
regiment ? — In connection with its own terri- 
torial regiments. 

4408, I should have thought that would 
have given you a basis to work upon? — It 
gave us a certain basis to avork upon, but wc 
had to get an organisation to work them into, 
and U’C had absolutely no arranged plan for 
enlisting Volunteers for the purpose. 

4409, That was entirely a new departure ? 
— Entirely, 

4412. Was it a measure which you would 
look to repeating if another emergency oc- 
curred ? — As an emergency measure I think 
it could be repeated, 

4413-4. And the experience you have now 
I'.ad would enable you to repeat it with 
gieater ease? — Most certainly; we have cer- 
tainly learnt experience in raising emergency 
corps. 

4415. It is not proposed to formulate that 
in any way, so as to prepare for an emergency ? 
— I have not heard of any proposal to make 
it permanent. 

4416. That might be done? — ^Tliere arc 
proposals on foot to create a Volunteer Rc- 
^c-r%e for men who would undertake such a 
lial)ilily in future. 


The C.I.V.’s, : Evidence of Lokd 
Roberts, 

10312. Did you see any of the City Im- 
perial Volunteers out there? — Yes, they were 
with me, and they were a particularly useful 
body. I put that clown first of all to the fact 
that they were probably picked men — they 
came from a great number of Volunteer regi- 
ments, and they had a Regular Officer com- 
manding the battalion, and a Regular Officer 
as Adjutant of the battalion — a Regular Officer 
commanding the mounted infantry battalion, 
and a Regular Officer as Adjutant of the 
mounted infantry battalion. I saw them when 
they arrived in Cape Town, but I did not 
employ them for some three or four weeks. 

10313. You nur.scd them? — Yes, I nursed 
them as much as possible. After that they 
were e.xcelicnt. As Sir Ian Hamilton will 
tell j-ou, when wc were entering Johannes- 
burg, they were brigaded with the Gordon 
Highlanders, and they did magnificently., 
'riieywcrc extraordinarily intelligent fellows. 
{Sir Ian HamiUon.') They got belter and 
belter every day, and at the end they were 
famous. {Lord Roberts,) They were quite 
excellent. 

10321. If you got men a little more 
intelligent than you usually find the men to 
be of the class from which the Regulars are 
now taken you would get over that difficulty ? 
— I should like to have an army composed 
of men like the City Imperial Volunteers, 
certainly. I do not know what they would 
cost, but I should like to have an army of 
that sort. In a very few months they would 
be as good as our best soldiers. 

The Future of the Volunteers. 

Sir Howard Vincent, being asked what 
has been the efiect of the war upon the 
^'^olunteer Force (5480), replied : — 

I am sorry to say that there was oppor- 
tunity to make a great deal of it, but, 
unfortunately, it seems to have been missed. 
I cannot help thinking, if with deference I 
may say so, that the teaching of the war was 
that you want to get the maximum of men 
with some training to arms with the minimum 
of trouble to individuals ; but since the war 
the Volunteer service has been made very 
much more exacting and much more difficult 
to carry out, and although I have put as 
good a face upon it as possible, there has 
been great difficulty in stemming the tide of 
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rc.'ignationa from the Volunteer Force, and 
•vve have only about one-tenth of the number 
of recruits in this month of November 
"hkh we have had in other Novembers 
before the war. I may say that the Volun- 
teer year ends on October 3I‘;| in every 


year, and the active recruiting begins on 
November ist, and resignations arc coming 
in, I hear, from other commanding officers 
all over the country, in very much greater 
numbers than hitherto, and recruits arc 
almost nil. 


■ 'I'liK Mii.itia. 

During ihe war 45,566 .Militiamen, with their olViccrs, volunteered for the 
war and were sent out. Xo Militiaman was sent out without his consent. 
Only four regiments appealed to— three Irish and one Scotcli, the Cameron 
Mighlanders — refused to volunteer for the front. .Militiamen were allotted 
to go when only eighteen year.s old. 


]it)w OriiCKUS wi;ui; Cuk.mlu. 

They were very short of officers. One battalion, instead of twenty-four, 
had only eight officers. 'I'he ■\\’ar Office authorities, at their wits’ end to 
provide the Militia regiments with officers, accepted almost any educated 
young man who offered. 'J’hey gave to these untrained youths 407 com- 
missions in si.x months. ’J'he whole number of Militia officers sent out was 
only 1,691. One-fourth of these were raw h.ands. 'J'he battalions sent out 
were 303 short in officers when warned to embark, hut by calling untrained 
youths officers even before they were gazetted Major-General Borrett was 
able to assure the Commission that in no ca.se did a Militia battalion go out 
to South .Africa short of officers. 


l-X’IDKNXb OK Majuk-Gi.nkrai. Bokri TI'. 


5259. Some of them certainly went out with officers who had not been 
gazetted. We put them in at the last moment, and I had not time to gazette 
them ; but I sent them out and out they went. 

5260. .And they had no training ?--Xo, I said I could nut train them ; I 
had nothing to do with training. My business was to find the men and the 
officers. I thought they were better than nothing, and I had this great point, 
that all these officers, I knew, went out hoping to get Line commissions. 

5321. The junior subalterns were of course quite untrained? — I got them 
straight from school or their families. 

5322. They had no training connected with any Volunteer or Militia 
regiment? — X^o, none whatever. I saw some of them perhaps one day, and 
they embarked two days afterwards for South Africa. 


Evidence of Lord Wolseeey. 

9135. .As regards the Militia, llic nialeiial 
of the Militia is e.vactly the same material as 
the men of our battalions as a rule, and all 
they want is to be better twined, and to be 
belter shots, for they are very bad shots, and 
tiic-y have very little opportunity of learning 
III 4ioot : their training is very imperfect. 


and still more impel feet as regards shouting. 
-And I would even say, without wishing to 
be ofiensivc to the officers of the Militia, 
that throughout the Militia the officers are 
not as well instructed in military matters as 
^ our officers, .and therefore a Militia battalion 
can never be usefully compared to an ordinary 
Line battalion or a Guards Itatlalion. 
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Results : Defeat axd Surrender. 

Evidence of Lord Roeerts. 

The Militia vere chiefly used at first upon lines of communication, 
although they considerably improved after a time. 

Even as defending lines of communication the Militia regiments caused, 
as also did part of the Imperial Yeomanry, considerable anxiety to the 
Commander-in-Chief. Lord Roberts referred (13146) to “the great anxiety 
1 lelt in regard to my communications being held in many places by partially 
trained troops, such as the Militia and hastily raised Yeomanry. . . . Our 
ill-trained troops often led me into great difficulties — the capture of the. 
Derbyshire Yeomanry at Rhenoslcr River, the capture of the Irish Yeomanry 
at Lindley, and in many other cases rvhcrc there were smaller detachments, 
both of Militia and Yeomanry, they showed what a danger it was to depend 
upon troops who were not thoroughly disciplined and properly trained.” 

'J'liE Imperial Yeomanry. 

In October, 1S99, the tVar Office were ajiproached b)- J^ord Chesham 
and other Yeomanry officers on the subject of raising a force of Yeomanry for 
scr\ icc in South Africa. Rut it was not until after the disastrous week which 
ended in the action at Colcnso that assent was given to these proposals. 

The force of Imperial Yeomanry who went to South Africa during the 
war consisted of 1,393 C'fdcers and 34,127 non-commissioned officers and 
men, or a total strength of 35,520. Of these, about 10,000 went out early in 
1900, and arc usually referred to as the First Contingent. A strength of 
about 17,000 went out in the spring of 1901, and arc known as the Second 
C.’ontingent. A further force of about 7,000 went out in the winter of 1901- 
1902, and are known as the 'I'hird Contingent. 

'J'he Report 523-5 : — 

139. On the whole the Imperial Yeomanry seem to have done very good 
service in the war, hut to have suflered from the mistake which was made in 
not organising a system of drafts to maintain the strength of the force, a 
mistake due, no doubt, like others, to the underrating of the resisting power 
of the Boers and the belief in the speedy termination of the war. If this 
system had been organised upon a county basis, a steady flow of selected men 
jiroperly trained to ride and shoot at home could have been maintained, and 
the necessity avoided of sending out later 17,000 untrained and unorganised 
men to receive their education in face of an enemy in some ways skilful, and 
by this time veteran, though not then very numerous. 

of Cav.ilry, himself a very keen soldier ; and 
many of their Commanding Ofiicers had been 
Itegulars, Cavalry men ; and the Adjutants, 
as a rule, Averc CaA-alry soldiers. I took care 
at first that they -were only used sparingly, 
hut after a bit the}’ became c.xxellent. 

10374. Do you think that their training 
here in England had very much qualified them 
for scouting duties and patrolling? — No ; 
(hat is what wc are trying to remedy. Instead 
of a great deal of the ordinary parade work, 
such as marching past, etc., llie Yeomanry 


Tiil First Contingent: Evidence of 
Lord Roberts. 

10373. Tou thought rather rvcll of the 
first contingent of Yeomanry? — I think they 
Averc c.xcellent after a very short time. Of 
course, wc gave them all the training rve 
could. I kept them in Cape Colony' at first, 
and brought them up by degrees. And they 
had a good sprinkling of- Regular officers 
with them. Wc were fortunate in having at 
their head Lord Che.shnm, an old Adjutant 
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are now instructed in scouting, reconnoitring, 
taking care of their horses, and finding their 
n’ay about country. 

Evidexce of General Sir T. Kelly- 
Kenny. 

4761. Is it not possible to get the same 
class of men in England as the Colonials ? — 
Well, we had; our Yeomen were; that is 
to say, the first lot of Yeomanry that went 
out. Those were what I would c.all the men 
who went out through patriotism in the end 
of iSgg and beginning of igco; but as to 
the other lots of Yeomanry, and also the 
other lots of. Colonials, for I do not think 
there is very much diflerence, I think we had 
to btty them, and rather dearly, too. With 
the first lot it w.as not a question of buying, 
and they came with a rush through patriotism, 
but after that it was a question of buying. 

4762. You had to pay a high wage? — 
Yes, wc purchased. 

The Second Coni i.sgent : Evidence 
OF Colonel Lucas. 

6541. There have been public criticisms of 
the men who were sent out with the second 
contingent? — Yes, but I am not going to say 
that those criticisms arc correct; they arc 
very incorrect. The second force proved 
itself to be a most splendid force. They had 
harder fighting probably than the first, and 
the reports of all the officers commanding 
tliose regiments, after the men had had a 
proper training, were to the ellcct that they 
behaved themselves magnificently, and were 
a very fine force indeed. It was only sending 
them out before they were trained that was 
the great mistake— the men were right. 

6577, {Lord Strathcojia and Mount Royal . ) 
Do you consider that, taking all in all, the 
men of the first contingent were superior both 
as regards physique and intelligence— in short , 
men of a better class — than those of the 
second? — Yes, I do. I think that the first 
contingent had a larger percentage of men of 
a better social position, there is no doubt 
about that, but so far as their fighting quali- 
ties were concerned, when they had had the 
same amount of training, the Reports from 
those who commanded and were with both 
Forces w^re, that the second Force was quite 
equal to the first. 

6578, They were equally brave and coura- 
geous ? — Yes, and good in the field. 

6579, Rut not with the same measure of 


ntelligencc ; not so well educated as .1 
whole?- No; I think you may say on the 
average they were not so well educated, or 
of quite so good a social position as the first. 

65S0. But not taken from the streets as has 
been said? — No, that is absolutely wrong. 
How that report got about that we were 
taking the scum of London was that, unfor- 
tunately, one or two of the recruiting stations 
in London were in a very prominent place in 
P.1II Mall, and people s.aw all these wretched 
loafers, who went from one place to another 
and were rejected, standing about outside, and 
they were standing about to get what they 
could out of some of the other men, but these 
were not the men enrolled at all. If you had 
seen the men themselves that were enrolled, 
you would have formed a very difl'erent 
opinion of them. 

Evidence of General Brarazon. 

6S41. Tlic men, to begin with, were, I 
think, the finest body of fighting material as 
material lliat ever left these shores, because 
they were the bone and the blood and sinew 
and the intelligence of the country ; they 
were the men that wc want in our ranks ; 
the men that other countries have got in 
their ranks. Of course, they had everything 
to learn, but from their intelligence the) 
tumbled to it very quickly. But at the 
same time you must remember that I do not 
think these untrained soldiers would have 
stood for five minutes against regular troops. 
The reason that they were so good out there, 
for One thing, is that they were irregular 
troops fighting irregular troops ; the Boer- 
were Yeomanry, and, therefore, they met on 
their own platform. 

Evidence of M.vjor Wyndham Knight. 

Major Knight was Deputy Assistant Adju- 
tant-General for Imperial Yeomanry. 

He said the general stamp of the second 
contingent was good, but below the first. 
There were, however, exceptions. 

7119. What were they? — The contingents 
sent from Leicester and Reading were bad, 
and that enlisted at one of the London 
offices as the Duke of Cambridge’s Own 
was disgraceful. 

7120. They were not up to the standard 
in the ordinary physical requirements ? — 
They were not up to the standard for the 
Regular Army, and in many cases they were 
men who had been previously rejected for 
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the Yeomanry. Colonel Weston Jarvis can 
give evidence as to a large number of these 
men having been previously rejected by 
another London office. 

7121. And some of them had to- be sent 
home for medical reasons? — ^Yes, a consider- 
able number. 

7122. There were, besides the medical 
reasons, a number of them Avho could not 
ride or shoot ? — The shooting of those who 
remained compared favourably with that of 
the first contingent, but 75 per cent, could 
not ride. The men of this contingent were 
nuich younger than their predecessors, and 
it rvas necessar)’ to keep them under much 
stricter discipline. Many men who had 
been sent out ■were too heavy for mounted 
work, and numlrers suffered from organic 
disease, and could not have been fit for 
military duty at the lime they left England. 

7123. You say it was necessary to send 
liome altogether over a thousand men of the 
contingent ? — Yes, 

How THE Second Contingent was 
Officered. 

The 1901 contingent was sent out without 
numbers, last pay certificates, or next-of-kin 
rolls, practically without any of the ordinary 
documents which accompany a soldier, 

7153. The weakest point about the officers 
of the first contingent w.as the large number 
who went home before their men after a very 
few months in the field. Luckily, there were 
in most cases better men in the ranks to lake 
their places. As regards the second contin- 
gent, it consisted of four formed battalions, 
l'\i’o formed squadrons, and 400 officers, and 
14,000 men as drafts, this gave a total of 
about 530 officers (I am not sure about the 
numbers, not having had any figures to refer 
to). These officers were selected in England, 
and were far in excess of the number actually 
required. They were supposed to have held 
a commission in some branch of the Service, 
or to have had “previous South African 
experience during the War.” Instead of 
being selected by the county Yeomanrj' autho- 
rities, the Yeomanry office in London adver- 
tised for them. The result, as seen in South 
Africa, was startling. Some had never 
ridden, some had never been in decent society 
before, some had indifferent records as privates 
in the first contingent. As an instance. Sir 
John Sinclair, commanding one of the old 
squadrons, wrote to me, when they arrived 


in the country, and said : “I see with disgusl 
that three of my most inefficient privates have 
been given commissions in the Yeomhmy.” 
And he then gave chapter and verse as to 
why they were not fit to serve, not only as 
officers, but in any capacity. The first one 
was unable to hold his water when he saw a 
Boer ; the second one had fits ; I forget ivhat 
the particulars were of the third one. Many 
were physically unfit. From meinoiy, “I 
think it was necessary to get rid of over lOO 
of these officers, and that in one week’s 
“ London Gazette ” over twenty resigned, or 
were dismissed. The harm done to the name 
of the Imperial Yeomanry, and to the officer 
class generally, was incalculable. Their 
ideas on money mailers were so irregular 
that it became necessary for the Field Force 
canteen to refuse to cash Yeomanry officers’ 
cheques. This contingent contained a lium- 
ber of good officers, and a large number of 
those capable of being made into good 
officers. 

7168. But even that meant a considerable 
amount of investigation and time and the 
explanation given in the official letter to the 
War Office simply is that the time was not 
available to make complete inquiries?— I 
think there would have been lime for a 
responsible officer to have seen these gentle- 
men personally. 

7169. Of course, looking at it after the 
event, everj'body will be sorry that that was 
not done ; I am only saying that that is the 
explanation given?— In some cases these 
candidates for commissions did not see any 
responsible officer. I do not think any re- 
sponsible officer coiild have given men of 
that class a commission, or have put their 
names forward in any way. We put a large 
number of these officers through a certain set 
of questions in South Africa, as to whether 
they had been seen by anybody, and as to 
whom they had given as reference, and by 
whom they had been medically examined. 
These statements were afterwards signed by 
the officers concerned, and they are at the 
present moment in South Africa. 

7170. {Sir George Taiihman- Goldie.) 
Whom did they see as a rule? — In some 
cases they saw the hall-porter, who gave them 
a form to fill up. In other cases they only 
wrote, and had a form sent to fill up, in a 
certain number of cases which were very bad, 
in which the officer was dismissed, or he was 
told what the case was against him, and 
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asked if he would like to resign, or to have 
his commission cancelled ; and in most cases 
they resigned. Some of these cases were 
e.vcraordinary. There was one man who 
arrived drunk with his draft— he was one of 
several who arrived drunk with their drafts. 
Vi' e sent for him and asked him what previous 
military e.vperience he had. He said he had 
served in the Imperial Light Horse during 
the first part of the campaign. Major Karri 
Davies wa? staying with Lord Chesham at 
the time, -and he asked him for an ofllci.il 
report of this roan. He gave it very shortly ; 
he said i “So-and-So is an impertinent, in- 
competent coward.” This man had served 
as a saddler in the i6th Lancers ; he setveil 
as dddler sergeant in the Imperial Light 
Horse j he had never held any executive 
rank ; he could not speak the King’s English 
properly; his only comment when Major 
Karri Davies’ report rvas read to him w.is, 
“ Well, he didn’t ought to have said that ’’ ; 
lie was one of very many who were like that, 
who, if they had- been looked at before they 
went out, covdd not have been given com- 
missions. We had another private, a man 
from the 4th Hussars, as far as we couUl 
judge a habitual drunkard. 

7165. {Sir Henry Norman.) He came as 
an officer? — These men came as officers. 
There were a large number of men in the 
ranks of the Yeomanry and other corps who 
had got home very early in the campaign — in 
the case of the Yeomanry, after the regiment, 
perhaps, had been out for two or three 
months. The first contingent of Yeomanry 
practically did no soldiering during the first 
two or three months. They were on the lines 
of communication, waiting for a chance of 
being sent up to the front ; at that time it was 
quiet in Cape Colony, and there was no 
fighting done there. These men were in- 
valided and came home, and when officers 


were wanted they came forward, and gave a? 
their previous South African experience that 
they had served such and such a unit during 
the campaign. Reference does not seem to 
have been made to the officers under whom 
they actually served as to whetiier they were 
suitable. 

7149. Then as to the third contingent there 
is not so much to be said, because the\- 
arrived so late, I suppose ? — They practically 
arrived after the war was over. 

7150. You say that on arrival they pro- 
bably .shot better than the other contingenl-- 
and rode better than the second contingent ; 
but they were far inferior to the first contin- 
gent in tiding and horse management ?-^Yes. 

The most difficult task that devolved on 
the Yeomanry staff in South Africa was the 
getting rid of the large number of undesirable 
and incapable officers sent out from England. 

Major K.NiGitr (Xovember 21st). 

7185. Of cour-,e, as they did not serve you 
have no knowledge of what their capabilities 
were ? — No, but the man who had been out 
in South Africa serving as a Quartermaster, 
and went home, was hardly qualified on hi» 
war record to come back again and command 
a batt.alion over the heads of all the officers 
we had out there ; it caused a great deal of 
discontent. There were other cases in the 
third contingent of officers. There was one 
case of an officer whose commission had been 
cancelled in South Africa ; we had been 
asked to give him a commission before, and 
it was found that he was not a desirable 
character, and it was cancelled without its 
ever appearing in the London Gazette or his 
ever doing any duty. He came out from 
England as an officer in the third contingent, 
and he had to be sent home. Another of the 
officers on arrival w-as taken by the police as 
an old illicit diamond buying offender. 


The Report says : — 

129. Colonel Lucas, who acted as Deputy Adjutant-General of the 
Imperial Yeomanry, slated that on several occasions he urged upon the AVar 
Office, after the despatch of the first contingent, that recruiting for the 
Imperial Yeomanry should not be stopped, but that the Committee should 
be allowed to raise drafts to maintain the strength of the force. ' In his 
opinion, and in that of other witnesses, it rvas a mistake on the part of the 
War Office authorities to have declined to sanction this. If the force first 
sent out had not been allowed to melt away, the subsequent hurried and 
unsatisfactory raising of further contingents would not have been necessary. 
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The Colonials. 

The Report says : — 

143. Offers of assistance, in the event of hostilities in South Africa, were 
received from three of the Australian Colonies as early as July nth and 12 th, 
1899, and others were received not much later. The total number of 
“ Oversea” Colonials is stated in the official “Return of Military Forces in 
South Africa, 1899-1902,” to have been 1,391 officers and 27,699 non- 
commissioned officers and men, or a total of 29,090 of all ranks. 

146. The Commission received much evidence as to the high qualities 
and value of the oversea Colonial troops. They were picked bodies of men 
chosen from among a much larger number of applicants, chiefly of a kind 
well suited to the conditions of war in South Africa. Officers who had to 
deal with them in the field all spoke well of their physique, intelligence, 
( ourage, instinct for country, and powers of individual action and initiative. 

124. Nor was the treatment of the “Oversea Colonials,” Canadians, 
.\ustraiians. New Zealanders, free from the same unfortunate propensity to 
belittle. Lord ^^■olseley, in a Minute of June Sth, 1899, said : “ It would 
create an excellent feeling if each of the Australian Colonies, Tasmania and 
New Zealand, furnished contingents of mounted troops, and that Canada 
should furnish two battalions of fool.” It appears, however, from Lord 
Lansdowne’s evidence, to which we shall subsequently refer more at length, 
that, in place of this, the intention was to attach small bodies of Colonials to 
Hriti-sh regiments. 


Kvidk.xci: of Lord Roijkrts. 

10346. All the Colonials clkl cxlrcm.:ly 
well — the West Australians, New .South 
Wales, the Canadians, and the New Zea- 
landers— they all did well, especially tluxe 
that came out first. 

1037-1. I found the Coloni.iL weic .-o far 
ahead of our men ; they could find their way 
about the country. They did two thinpjs 
better than our men could do : they could 
scout and find their way about country, 
ijiit they were not so good as our men in 
looking after their horses. 

13253- As a rule they did very well. They 
are very intelligent ; and they had what I 
want our men to have — more individuality. 
I noticed particularly they would find their 
M’.ay about the country far better than the 

IJritish cav.alry man could do If they 

could be trained better they would be still 
more valuable, for they arc most excellent 
material. Their officers also need to be 
better trained. 

Evidence of General Sir T. Kelly- 
Kenny. 

4757 - The Canadians were?— The Cana- 
dians were with me in the fight, but they 
were not in my division. 

4758. Had you any opportunity of seeing 


the class of men they were, as to intelligence 
and mental power? Yes, I think they were 
superior to our men, not perhaps in discipline 
and training, but in intelligence. 

Evidence of General Sir J. French.- 

The commandants of the Austmlian Colo- 
nics assembled at Melbourne, on the ist of 
October, and went into the whole question, 
and suggested 2,500 men, mostly mounted, 
from Australia ; bat just as they had sent 
their report in to the Minister, a cable came 
from home saying that they were only to 
supply a certain small number, and that 
Infantry were most desirable, and hloimted 
Infantry and Cavalry the Ic.ast so. That was 
rather opposed to the views of the com- 
mandants out there. 

S031. The commandants thought that 
mounted men would be most suitable ? — Yes, 
e.speclall}' our mounted men in Australia, 
who are aocustomed to ride across country, 
and find their own w.aj' for a hundred miles. 

S04S. And what was the strength ? — From 
this return the total for the whole war would 
be for New South Wales, 6,945 officers and 
men, and 6,104 horses, and six iS-pounder 
guns ; A^ictoria, 3,757 officers and men, 4,081 
horses; Queensland, 2,370 officers and men, 
and. 2,704 horses ; South Australia, 1,432 
officers and men, and 1,411 horses; West 
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Australia, 1,129 officers and men, and i,oSS 
horses ; Tasmania, 749 officers and men, and 
064 horses ; an additional lot of 250 Bushmen 
sent from New South Wales, embarked on 
the 1st April, 1902, and arc included. That 
made a total of 16,632 officers and men, and 
16,052 horses, and si.x guns from Australia. 
I can hand this return in. 

51 42. {Sir Frederick Darlcr.) The first 
two contingents, I think, did go on Imperial 
pay ? — Imperial pay only, do you mean ? 

5143. Ves, the first two contingents’— 
Xo ; they got 4s. fid. a day, of which the 
Imperial Government contributed is. 2d. 

‘3144, (Sir JIcnry Xormau.) Was 4s. 6.1. 
a day paid to the prir-ates of the first 
contingent ? — Yes. 

8145. Was that ever altered or increased ? 
— .\s a matter of fact, the latter ones got 5s. 
a d.ay. 

8155. And they were serving alongside 
the British soldier while they were receiving 
that high rate of pay ? — Yes. 

8156. Did you hear at all that there w.ts 
any inconvenience from troops serving to- 
gether in whom there was such an immense 
difference in regard to p.ay?— There might 
bo on the part of the Imperial troops, but, as 
a matter of fact, we did not give our men 
that higher rate of pay in South Africa ; we 
gave them the Imperial pay in South .‘Vfrica, 
and they got the rest when they came back. 

Eviden'ce of Lord Wolsei.eY. 

9133. I have answered you as regards the 
Colonial contingents ; I think they are 
tuperior to anything we have got, or any- 
thing the Army has got, so far as I have been 
able to judge. 

9134. Then you do not agree that they 
svould not have stood against Regular 
troops? — I think the Colonial contingents 
would have fought anybody, but I should 
not e.vtend that same e.xprcssion of opinion 
to the very large bodies of men we sent out 
from here. I think we picked them up 
from the highways and byways; they were 
neither able to ride nor shoot, and we sent 
them out by hundreds, and almost by 


thousands. I think those poor men would 
certainly not be able to stand against any 
Regular troops. 

Evidexci: of .Sir A. I>, Douglas. 

10158. Do you recollect what is the total 
number of men in the contingents who went 
to South Africa?— 6,343. 

10159. And the population of New 
Zealand, I think, is between 700,000 and 
800,000 ?— It is 866,000, I think, now. 

10160. That is really the largest propor- 
tion, I think, from any colony ; from Xcw 
Zealand they sent a larger proportion of 
men?— Yes, we sent out a great many, I 
know. 

10041. The rate of pay was 4s. a day, 
was it not?— Yes, for the first three con- 
tingents ; in fact, the first four contingents 
were enrolled at 4s. a day, but after tiiai, 
from the fifth contingent up to the tenth, iiy 
instructions from the Imperial authorities, in 
accepting the scrriccs and haying down tlic 
rates they fi.’ced 5s. a day for privates and f<,r 
the other ranks proportionate rates. 

Evidence of Ge.xcrai. O’Crady IIai.v. 

S422. From Canada the total number 
sent of all these contingents togetlier 
numbered 351 officers, 7,012 of other ranks, 
and 4,832 horses. 

S412. They differed from the three pre- 
ceding contingents ; the first and second 
contingents and Lord .Slrathcona’s rcgimci.i 
the Imperial Government paid notiiing until 
they took them over in South .'\frica; the 
Canadian Government and Lord Strathcon.i 
continued to pay the difference between the 
British rates and the Canadian rates. 

8413. But the third contingent ?— The 
third contingent was paid for entirely ah initu 
by the British Government. 

8414. As well as the fourth ?— As well .n 
the fourth. 

8415. (Cfiairmau.) And paid at the same 
rales ? — They were paid at the same rates ; 
they were all paid at the Imperial Yeomaniy 
rates ; the Imperial Yeomanry rate was the 


The South African Levies. 

The South African Irregular troops, of whom there were from 50,000 to 
60,000, were a very mixed lot. There were some of the best and a great 
many of the worst. They cost ^^7,727,324, or more than thrice the sum 



paid to the oversea Colonials, who, although onl}' half as numerous, were 
twice as useful. 

Thk Natal. 

Of the Natal -Colonial troops- General Sir Redvers Buller spoke witli 
moderate enthusiasm : — 

15485. Do you make the same remarks about the Irregulars? — The 
Colonials who shot w6ll, shot well, but the Colonials who. did not shoot well 
shot remarkably badly. 

15486. They most of them shot well? — proportion of them. 

Major-General Sir C. E. Knox said (17708) that a large number of the 
Colonials, Kitchener’s Scouts, and a lot that were raised at the end of the 
war, merely loafers from Cape Town, were quite as bad horsemen as 
the Yeomanry were. They were, he said, riff-raff picked up at Durban and 
Cape Town, people off ships. On the other hand, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Archibald Hunter spoke very highly of the Natal Volunteers, who were all 
(14570) excellent material, being of Scotch extraction in the first place, and 
accustomed to horses and to arms. 


Thk Imperial Light Horse. 

Sir Archibald Hunter’s enthusiasm, however, boils over when he comes to- 
deal with the Imperial Light Horse. He thus describes this crack corps ; — 


14571. You arc speaking now of the irre- 
gular corps raised in Ladysmith ? — Yes. 
I'lien the other force was the Impciial Light 
Horse 5 they were the picked 1,200 men out 
of about 12,000 refugees from Johanncslntrg ; 
all the British refugees from Johannesburg 
were -u-ell-to-do men ; they were all men 
getting big wages ; they were cither mine 
owners or mine manager.^, or electrical 
engineers, experts of one sort or another : 
many of them were men on the Stock Ex- 
change, lawyers, doctors, solicitors, and very 
few of them were engaged in trade — shop- 
keepers and suchlike ; and they were all men 
who had cither in prospecting, or as con- 
tractors, or as wood merchants, or in one 
form or another, done a lot of transport 
riding to and fro ; they were the pick and 
the cream of the intelligent men who were 
going out to South Africa, .and naturally, 
physically, they were very fine.' The first 
time I ever saw them was on the first day I 
arrived at Pietermaritzburg. It was the first 
day they had ever been on parade .as a 
regiment ; up to that time they had only 
uaraded as squadrons under their squadron 
leaders ; it -was the first day that Colonel 
Chisholme had ever had them under his 
(ommand. .Sir W.altcr Ilely Hutchinson 
drove up on to the ground, as he w.anted to 
<ee them, and he asked me to go round and 
look at them. I had not long come from a 


tour abroad, where I h.ad seen nothing but 
tlic picked Guards of .Sweden, Denmark. 
Russia, Prussia, and Saxony, and there was 
nothing I saw on the Continent then, and 
nothing I have ever seen here, except the 
Irish Constabulary, that could put a patch 
on them. You c.an tell “men” -when you 
look at them, livery man was a picture of 
manhood ; he was beaming with intelligence. 
They were a lot of very highly educated 
men ; ihere were ten, I should think, or 
twenty of them -vrilh incomes of ;^ro,ooo a 
year; I should think over loo that had 
over 1,000 a year of their own; they had 
been in the enjoyment of that, I mean, in 
Johannesburg. For a long time I do not 
suppose there were over 200 or 300 men who 
ever touched their pay; they all put it back 
into the regimental funds. Out of those 
regimental funds Government allowed, I 
think it was, /C35 for a hoi-se ; they gave ^45 
for their horses. If there ryas anything to 
be procured for love or money, they got it. 
They all had Zeiss glasses ; not a single 
British officer had a Zeiss glass unless he got 
it out of his own pocket. But- they had 
them as a corps, and their physique, their 
intelligence, their morale, and their know- 
ledge of the country were all excellent. 
Amongst them were men who talked Dutch, 
Kaffir, and Basiito, and they liad every 
element of success in them, and they were a 
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great siiccc.v;, a most undoubted success. , 
'fhey were the finest corps I have ever seen 
anvv/here in iny life, 

Major-General Plumkr. 

1SH3. (Ai- John JiuksoH.) Did you 
find the Colonial troops better educ.alcd, as a 
rule ?— I found that they varied very much. 
Do you mean in the way of their being able 
to read and write, and so on ? 

1SH4. Quite so? — I found that they 
varied very much. The New Zealanders, [ 
should s.ay, were belter educated than most 
of them. I think, throughout, the New 
Zealanders were a better class. 

18115. Were they a better class th.an the 
.\ustralians ?— Yes. 

lSn6. And the Can.adians ?— I only h.ad 
one batteiy of Canadians, and they were 
certainly very good men ; but as compared 
tvilh the Australians, I think the New 
Zealanders were the better class. 

The ,VusTR.vttAN Bushme.v. 

Evidi;nce oe M.vjor-General K.vo.n. 

17730. Did you look upon them as intelli- 
gent and good soldiers, and especially good 
mounted inf.tntry ?— Certainly, the first lot 
of Bushmen from Australia and New Zealand ; 
there were two batchc.s, and witir regard to 
the second lot I cannot s,ay anything. I 
never had any with me after the first lot. 

17731, But so far as came within your own 
olrserv.ation ? — They were very hard men to 
deal with ; great drunkards, and that sort of 
thing; they had not much i'lea of di-cipline. 


but they knew what you wanted to do, and 
they would do it, but they would do it their 
own way, 

17732. And they had intelligence loo? — 
Ye.s, but they were a handful rather to take 
care of ; if we got into town, for instance, 
they would play mischief, but they were just 
what you would imagine Bushmen from .Aii-- 
tralia and New Zealand would be. They 
h.ad no idea of discipline. 

17733. Still, they were a very useful ‘et 
of men ? — Excellent, and Stratbcotia’s Horse 
w.as a very fine regiment. 

The men who raised the Imperial Vcomanty 
received little help from the War Office. 
Colonel Lucas, for instance, .speaking of the 
first contingent of Imperial Ycomanrj-, said : - 

6493. That force was entirely equipped 
and clothed by the Committee or by the 
commanding officers of Yeomanry. The 
War Office could not supply us with a single 
article of any sort or description. 

6494. (Sir Ili'iiiy Norwau.) Not even 
arms ?— I am referring to the general equip- 
ment and clothing; arms they supplied— that 
is to say, the rifles and bayonets. The new 
pattern rifles first supplied we discovered were 
wrongly sighted, and attention was drawn to 
this, and it was thought that it was not llie 
rifles but the bad shooting of the men. How- 
ever, the men’s shooting w.as so bad that it 
could not be right, and, on having the rifles 
tested, we found that the sights were abso- 
lutcly incorrect, and you could not hit a 
haystack with them. They u ere subsequently 
called in foi .adjustment. 


After praising the high qualities of the Colonial troops, the Report says : — 

“ They, however, require training .and discipline, and in order to acquire this 
tiiey should h.qve trained officers, and some period of time to c.xcrcise before 
being placed in the field as opposed to regular troops. It is not fair to 
e.xpect th.it men straight from the plough or stockyard will at once acquire 
liabits of discipline, and become of value, simply because they can ride well, 
and are very intelligent and resourceful. The free life they live which 
enables them to be of so much v.ilue is in itself anbigonistic to that rigid 
discipline which is to all soldiers so essential." 

Finally, in summing up the evidence as to the extraneous help given by 
the irregular and voluntary forces to the Regular Army, the Commission 
reports as a most remarkable fact “ that out of the considerable number of 
officers who W'ere concerned in the organisation of irregular corps during the 
war, and were e.xamined by the Commission, not one w.as able to say that he 
had been invited to place his e.xperiences on record, or was aware of any 
steps being taken to so formulate the procedure as to prevent in the case 01 
any future emergency some, at least, of the uncertainty which existed on 
this occasion.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Medicai. Service and its Equipment. 

In the South African, as in all other wars, disease claimed more victims than 
the bullet. The returns do not enable us to discriminate between those who 
died of wounds or those who died of disease. But (10485) Lord Roberts 
in his evidence says that 13,750 died in ho.spital from sickness in two years 
and a half out of 448,000 men. In the Crimean War in sdven months 10,053 
died out of a force of 28,939 men. The importance of sanitation in the first 
place, and of good medical service in the second, is obvious. Unfortunately 
in both respects the evidence before the Royal Commission proves that we 
were as badly equipped in this as in almost every other department of military 
admini.stration. 

Prevention is better than cure. Therefore the first thing to discover is 
whether adequate measures were taken to secure the soldiers from falling ill, 
by drinking foul water, by camping in unhealthy site.s, by neglecting latrines, 
and by any other causes of war-engendered disease. 


The Prevention of Dise.vsf.. 

On this subject the Royal Commission has a good deal to say. 'I’he 
following are the passages in its Report relating to the subject : — 

209. Our attention was called by Lord Roberts and other officers to the 
hiatus which at the time of the war appeared to exist in the Army system with 
regard to sanitary matters, such, e.g., as the selection of healthy sites for camps 
or water supply. These matters are supposed to fall within the province of the 
Army Medical Corps, but often have been by no means properly attended to. 
Surgeon-General J. Jameson said (11730) that “ If sanitation had been under- 
^tood, not alone by our own officers, but by the rank and file and the military 
officers, commanding officers, I think it would have saved thousands of lives,” 
and some striking evidence upon the same point was given by Professor 
Ogston. This witness called our attention to the fact that the German Army 
-Medical Corps have an elaborate system for testing the water supply wherever 
troops arrive and closing impure sources, but that in South Africa almost 
nothing of the kind was done. In other matters, such as the regulation of 
camp latrines, he contrasted unfavourably the British system with the German. 
These statements were confirmed by General Sir Charles Warren, who 
said (15813) 

“ From the purely medical point of view, the skill, zeal, and devotion to 
duty of our medical officers during the war is beyond all praise. From the 
sanitation point of view there is much to be desired. It never seefils'-tCTbc" 
clear whether a camp is located according to strategic reouirefrients or not, or 
to what extent the question of sanitation is to be,corisi'dered. The result is 
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there! were grave defects in the position of many of our camps. The duties 
of medical officers ought to be more clearly defined and their responsibilities 
laid down.” 

/Crc.: "Calling attention to specific instances of disregard of sanitary con- 
siderations, he added ; — 

“In the open plains the mounted troops frequently occupied the best 
ground before the infantry came up, and the infantry were bivouacked where 
horses had" been. I have always found that in such cases there is sickness. 
I ani con^•inced tliat typhoid fever does not belong of necessity to an army in 
the field ; its presence is usually a sign of neglect of some kind. ^Vherever 
real sanitary precautions are taken typhoid fever is at once reduced to a 
minimum. If there had been efficient sanitary regulations in our army, and 
if they hid been attended to, I think that three-fourths or four-fifths of our 
losses from typhoid fever would have been avoided. I consider that our 
regulations have been retrograde in late years. It is impossible that a provost- 
marshal can look after such matters. His duty ought to be to look after 
others, and see that they do their duty, and not do the duty himself. The 
whole sanitary service requires recasting. It ought to be automatic, so that 
on starting a camp or bivouac anywhere things should go straight,” 

Lord Roberts (13174) thought that there ought to be a special service of 
sanitary officers. (13173.) He gave as an instance of the need of this that 
he found hospital tents pitched upon one of the chief sources of water supply 
at Bloemfontein. 

In the opinion of one civilian witness, the result of the system before the 
war was that “ there is a general shirking of taking any responsibility of that 
kind, taking any initiative and daring to do anything that is not already laid 
down in the regulations.” Consequently, even when a site was obvioush' 
unhealthy, he considered that officers in the Army Medical Service would 
hesitate to take the necessary steps. Surgeon-General Sir W. Wilson desired, 
like Lord Roberts, that special sanitary e.xperts should be attached to the 
Army, on the ground that their opinion would have “ greater weight than of 
the ordinary practitioner.” He even desired for this purpose “ men of 
European reputation, whose opinions cannot be set aside ” — a somewhat large 
requirement. 

It was suggested by Sir Charles Warren that the sanitation of camps and 
bivouacs .should be jointly in the hands of the medical officers and Royal 
Engineers, and that their responsibility should be defined. He considered, 
'also, that while there was an outbreak of fever the officers concerned should 
be liable to be tried by court-martial unless they could show that they had 
taken all precautions. 


Evidence of Surgeon -General 
jA.MfiSON, M.D. 

Surgeon-General J. Jameson was Director- 
General of the Army Medical Service from 
1S96 to' end of 1901 : — 

11728. What would you say, generally, 
were the lessons to be learnt from the war, 
so far as the Medical Department is con- 
. cerned ? — The great lesson to be learnt from 
the war, in my opinion, is greater attention 
to details as regards sanitation, with a view 
to preventing enteric fever, not only to assist 
medical officers, * ut in a 'cfeater degree to 


assist military officers and the men them- 
selves. The men themselves require educa- 
tion as regards sanitation. They look upon 
it in a great measure as they look upon all 
our recommendations— as fads. They take 
no care about the water— the character of 
the water. I may mention that we did what 
was never done in any other war before. 
After great trials with various kinds of steri- 
lising filters, we adopted one, which we had 
subjected to a great trial with good results. 
. . . And it has been reported to me that 
in a great many instances the men would not 
use them. 
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11720. They ivouUl not have patience, I 
suppose ? — Tliey would not have patience. 

11730. So that you think the great lesson 
to learn from the war, so far as the Medical 
Department is concerned, really is sanita- 
tion? — Sanitation is the great lesson. If 
-initation had been understood, not alone by 
oitr own officers, but by the rank and file, 
.ind the military officers, commanding officers, 
1 think it would have saved thousands of 
lives. Under ordinary circumstances one 
would have boiled water, but in the veldt 
) on cannot get material to boil water. And 
another thing, too, even if you had the 
material, my c.vperiencc is that the men will 
not drink boiled water. I have been boiling 
water for twenty years for troops, both in 
India and Egypt, and I never stopped enteric 
fever by it. 

EviDtb’CL or Soroeon-Geserai. 

StR' W. WIESO.V, M.B. 

Sir William W'ilson was the principal 
medical officer in South Africa 

3790. Was there any special provision 
made for the chance of an outbreak of enteric 
in South Africa? — Yes, I always looked 
forward to it, and feared it. At first all that 
was done was that Pastcur-Chamberlain 
filters were sent with the troops, but the 
supply failed ; every company was supposed 
on going out to carry its own filter, and the 
company officers were supposed to see that 
the men got filtered water from the Pasteur- 
Chamberlain filters, but so many troops went 
out that the trade was not able to supply 
them, 

3791. It was necessary to send troops to 
the front who were not supplied with filters ? 

3792. Would the Pasleur-Chamberlain 
filler in your opinion have been a protection? 
— It would if it had been used. 

3793. Of course if they did not use it it 
would be no protection ?—Ves, but the 
Uritish soldier is very curious. I have known 
him have a pipe of good water and a pipe of 
bad water alongside each other, one of them 
being marked unfit for drinking and the 
other good, known to be good and probably 
sterilized, and yet he would just as likely 
lake the bad. 

3794. Do you mean from not p.aying any 
attention or wilfully? — If you ask him, he 
'.ay's he has seen the notice that the one is 


for drinking, but the other looks clear, and 
he does not see why he should not take it. ■ 
I have known a soldier force a native sentry 
at Pretoria to drink out of a stream while 
there was a standpipe of good water along- 
side of him. 

3795. In such a place as South Africa, the 
Orange Free .State, and the Transvaal, in 
your opinion you cannot rely upon boiling for 
the troops?— You can only rely upon boiling 
in the stations, but when the troops arc 
moving you cannot boil. Yo\i have to watch 
the troops constantly that they do use the 
boiled water; they have a great objection 
to the boiled water, as they s.ay it is insipid 
and they do not like it. 

Evide.nce of Professor Alexander 
OCSTON, C.M. 

Professor Ale.\andcr Ogston is the Pro 
lessor of Surgery at Aberdeen University, 
and Civilian Surgeon with the Forces in 
.“Soutb Africa. 

11090. After describing the precautions 
t.aken by the Germans to prevent the use of 
foul water, &c., Professor Ogston said : — In 
our army in South Africa, regarding the 
water supply, nothing of that kind was done, 
almost, perhaps not at all. There were no 
sentries put over impure sources. There was 
no indication by which a thirsty man could 
learn that a pure source was within his reach. 
The water supplies towards the front were 
not tested chemically or bacteriologicnlly, 
and measures to secure their being cleaned 
and kept clc.an were not instituted. They 
did sometimes post sentries over them, but I 
suppose the sentries were not trained in 
sanitary matters, and probably did not know 
what to do, because the men would drink 
water and wash things where it was nut 
quite right for them to do it. The water- 
caru were not regularly disinfected, and they 
were sent under drivers who filled them at 
the most convenient places, which were not 
always the most desirable places .... 
Regulations c.visted, but in our army in South 
Africa, from want of a proper sanitary staff 
such regulations were very ill attended to, 
and often not at all. One would camp 
where a previous expedition had passed, and 
there w,as nothing to mark where they 'had 
had their slaughter-house or their latrines, 
and we would camp on the very ground that 
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!wd been occupied by Ihcni, Wlicn we 
arrived unexpectedly at any place there was 
no one whose duty it was, or at least who 
found it possible from want of underlings, to 
look after the situation of the latrines, I 
remember on one occasion we arrived at a 
place just outside Kimberley, where we were 
a considerable time, with a number of sick 
men suffering from diarrhoea and the initial 
stages of typhoid fever, and hence constantly 
requiring to go forth, and for three days and 
two nights there were no latrines whatever 
dug there, and the men went out fifty yards 
into the veldt, and what with the heat and 
the dust storms, and the floods, all this was 
washed about, and, of course, it disseminated 
disease. 

nooo. Tint, I suppose, increased the risk 
again if they were not careful about disinfec- 
tion?— It did. One could see some of the 
orderlies, from lack of knowledge, washing 
their kettles in filthy puddles and scraping 
them with the infected earth around, and 
although careful instructions were issued to 
them and posted up in the buildings, wherever 
a building was available, there was no stall' 
to compel attention to them. • 

10997. Were they careful about disinfect- 
ants? — Disinfection, one might almost say, 
u'as absolutely unknown. The men knew 
nothing about disinfectants, they did not 
even know which were good and which were 
bad. They had no training in keeping them- 
selves disinfected ; in fact, it seemed to me 
that many of them looked upon it as a 
species of cowardice if they attended to such 
things as avoiding infection — a sort of shirk- 
ing of duty. The hands were not disinfected, 
ihe utensils that the patients used for typhoid 
evacuations, and so forth, were not disin- 
fected ; when they were emptied out into 
pits they were not disinfected, and the wards 
were not disinfected. In one hospital made 
to contain fifty-three beds, and which accom- 
modated fifty-three cases, almost exclusively 
of typhoid, the only source of disinfection for 
the orderlies was one enamelled basin con- 
taining creoline and water, which was placed 
in the verandah at the exit from the hospital, 
and this they might or might not use, as they 
thought proper. 

10998. {Sir Frederick Darky.) Was this 
a field hospital ? — No, this was a hospital in 
Bloemfontein. They had no idea of dis- 
infecting. The .sick and the typhoid cases 
were sent down to the base, when they were 
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able to be moved, many of them still suffering 
from diarrhoea. 

Evidence of Dr, A, D. Fripp. 

Dr. Fripp was a civilian doctor with the 
forces in .South Africa, 

I1S12. And as to disinfectants in the 
different hospitals, it w.as said that in one 
hospital all that was there of disinfectants 
was contained in an enamelled basin as you 
entered the passage? — “Disinfectants” are 
not under mcdic.al charge at all, you know. 
It is under the barrack charge ; they have to 
provide disinfectants. We only use the 
carbolic acid and those things for professional 
work ; but for all sanitary purposes as 
disinfectants it is a barrack supply, and if 
there is any deficiency it ought to be con- 
sidered due to them. 

11822. Upon whom did the responsibility 
really rest for that state of things ; that is 
to say, for not coping with those difficulties ? 
One of the things that I should like to be 
allowed to speak openly about here is the 
fact that all the senior officers, from the 
principal medical officer, who was the most 
ch.arming, delightful gentleman (Sir William 
Wilson) but from him downwards, through 
all the senior officers, they are impressed 
with a sort of feeling, fust of all, that their 
service is looked at askance, that their 
Inanch is secondary; and, next, that they 
must not approach any general commanding 
officer, and certainly not if he has got a title, 
without their knees chattering together with 
alarm and fright ; they must not think of 
advising him that it really would be for the 
good of the army if a camp was not pitched 
on a certain proposed site, because it is 
covered by stinking horses in various degrees 
of decomposition. My impression is that 
Lord Roberts uould have Ijccn only loo 
delighted if somebody had warned him by 
saying to him : “ I am sure sucli and such 
a site is already fouled by the enemy's 
camps ; don’t you think, my Lord, it would 
be better to put your camp a little further 
out?” But there is a general shirking of 
taking any responsibility of that kind, taking 
any initiative, and daring to do anything 
that is not already laid down in the regu- 
lations. And I daresay that that general fear 
has a good deal of foundation in what has 
happened to individuals who have dared to' 
exceed regulations in the past. 

11863. Our profession c.an be of enormous 
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help to the conibotant ranks if only they will 
realise how much we can do now to prevent 
disease ; that is the great point, and therein 
lies the hope of our being able to help our 
country to win its next war. 

11864. (Sir Frederick J)arley.\ Sanitation? 
— Sanitation and hygiene, of which they do 
not understand the merest elements. Tommy 
does not understand it because he is not 
taught it, and he is not taught it Itecause the 
oificcr looks askance at it and regards it as 
just a fad. AVith regard to that, our 
Advisory Board, through the Director- 
General, has recommended the Secretary of 
State that the combatant officers shall be 
educated in the elements of hygiene, and I 
think that is a most essential point. If only 
the combatant officer can be interested in 
just the elements of hygiene and sanitation, 
then he will see that his men obey the 
ilemcntary laws of personal health as to 
boiling the water, and so on, when it can be 
done. It is, I fear, useless talking of boil- 
ing all the drinking water with mobile 
columns or out on picket duty ; jt never 
could be done. It can be done in any 
considerable gani.-on or standing camp or 
large hospital, and there it should be done ; 
but it was not, at least not during the first 
sear of the war when I was in South .Africa. 
That is a point where the medical profession 
can be of great use, and may strengthen the 
hands of the Commander-in-Chief, if only 
he will let us help to prevent disease. And 
then, what we cannot get him to see — I am 
not speaking personally of the Commander- 
in-Chief in the late war, but what we cannot 
gel the authorities to see is the strategic 
iiiiprtaiiee of it, which comes out very 
prominently if the figures arc examined. If 
you lock at the number of patients sick in 
Bloen.fontcin, and then calculate how much 
It cost the nation to ) ut each of those men 
at the front, 1 believe it works out at about 
;C!00 a man, and they went sick by scores 
and hundreds, as you know, from a disease 
which was to a large extent preventable. 
Then, again, just consider how much sooner 
l.ord Roberts' hands would have been free 
to move from Bloemfontein, and dash after 
the Boers up towards Johannesburg if it had 
not been for that heavy epidemic ; and if he 
had been able to make that move forward 
c-arlicr it would have saced the nation a con- 
sidcnblc number of men, and a correspond- 
ingly large UiUDunt of money. 


11865. (Ckainnan.) What was there (o 
prevent the Director-General of the Army 
Medical Corps from dealing xvith that pro- 
blem years ago? It is not a fresl;.id5a to 
you? — The quaking of the knees, I think. 
There is not the faintest doubt that that was 
a disease from which the responsible medical 
officers all suffered ; they were all afraid to 
go to their commanding officer and ask for 
an interview and make suggestions. I mean 
that they were afraid to go to the head 
people, they would only dare to go up 
through the channels which the Regulations 
gave them the right to apply through. 

iiS66. You receivecl every encourage- 
ment, did you not, from the -Army autho- 
rities when you volunteered to go out in the 
first instance? — Yes, every encouragement. 

1186S. But how about physicians? Do 
yen know whether many physicians volun- 
teered to go out ? — I do not know whether 
they actually volunteered, but they would 
have been delighted to go if they had been 
asked. 

11869, "'ere they encouraged to go? — 
Certainly not in the early days. I cannot 
speak of what happened after the time I left 
England. All I can say is tliat I was looked 
upon as a crank for taking a physician out 
with me. One comment that I remember 
was: “Take as many surgeons as you like, 
but, my dear fellow, the one thing that oiir 
officers do understand is the treatment of 
enteric. ’■ Well, they do not ; at least, they 
did not. They do now that they have had 
an enormous experience, but they tlid not 
understand how even to write its name down 
in the slightest cases, because they called it 
“simple continued fever,” unless it had very 
marked symptoms; and they allowed that 
man with simple continued fever to go about 
and infect other people, and the other people 
so infected may have the acutest enteric. 

11870. And that was during the earliest 
stages of the war? — Yes. They threw cold 
water on physicians, but they allowed me to 
take one. Dr. "’ashbonrne came with me, 
and was of the greatest use. He was after- 
wards appointed consulting physician to. the 
forces by Lord Kitchener, and I am sorry to 
say he has since died. Another thing they 
did not understand among modem methods 
was the enormous practical advantage of 
having steam disinfectors at each large 
hospital. .An enteric sheet or blanket or 
anything used by an enteric patient, cspeci* 
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alh if he has soiled it tviih the discharges 
from either end of the alimentaty canal, is 
most -.highlj' infective, and will give the 
■ disease to the next patient who uses it unless 
it is previously disinfected. The modern 
.and most simple method of disinfecting it is 
by means of the steam steriliser. I look one 
out, and was roared at for taking it, but very 
soon the}' sent them out to as many of the 
hospitals as they could gel them to. Simi- 
larly, all the excreta from typhoid patients 
ought to he destroyed in some way. At first 
they did not make any systematic efforts to 
destroy them, and that is the chief reason 
why the disease spread so rapidly and so 
widely. 

11965. {Sir Frederick Darley.) I gather 
from your evidence that one great medical 
lesson to be learnt from the war is the 
necessity for good sanitation? — ^Yes, I think 
■SO undoubtedly. 

1 1923. You also touch on the strategic 
importance of hygiene and sanitation. Had 
you, so far a.s you know, in South Africa 
any officer who was told off for sanitation 
alone, in connection with .\rmy matters ?— 
No, I did not meet one, and I was told, and 
have always been led to believe, that such 
posts were done away with just before or at 
the beginning of the war. I was told that 
in the Regulations it was laid down that there 
was to be a sanitary officer for each head- 
quarters’ staff of a certain size, each head of 
a division, for instance, but that it had been 
decided not to fill up the appointment. 

Evidence of Sir Conan Dovle. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle said : — 

20620. It was very strongly borne in upon 
me over that epidemic that any breach of 
sanitary law ought to be made a military 
offence ; the soldier never recognises any- 
thing except a military offence. You may 
argue with him, and give him advice, and 
he will not do it ; but if they had made the 
drinking of foul water (and 1 have seen the 
soldiers drink from the puddles by the way- 
side) a military offence, they would not have 
done it. No efforts were made to cut the 
thing off at the fountain-head, so as to prevent 
the men getting enteric ; when they did get il, 
every effort was made to cure them, but no 
effort was made to stop them getting it, and, 
as far as I know, right through the war there 
was no military order against drinking foul 
water, and no precautions of that sort were 


taken. We wanted preventive medicine very 
badly, I think, all through the campaign. 

20621. {Ckairmciii .) Precautions were 
taken in certain cases; we had at least one 
witness who told us that precautions were 
taken in his regiment ? — I think it depended 
very much on the Colonel ; I think if he 
liked it was done, but there was no general 
order, I am convinced, as to boiling water. 

Evidence of Lord Roberts. 

Lord Roberts w.rs of the old school, 
sceptical about sanitation 

102SS. You cannot help sickness ; that 
is what kills men more than an) thing else in 

10289. But even then officers could be 
trained to ta’KC care, for instance, that men 
did not drink water that was not fit for 
them ? — That is a very difficult question. I 
have heard it talked about a great deal ; but 
it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
arrange for in war time, more especially 
when on the march. The first tiling on 
reaching the halting-place is to send out 
pickets, some two or three miles oft', or 
cavalry a still further distance cff. How is 
it possible for officers, however careful they 
may be, to see what water the men in such 
cases may have to drink ? I am in favour of 
taking every practicable precaution, but 
those who know war will, I think, bear me 
out when I say that no efforts on the part of 
officers could prevent soldiers at times 
ilrinking impure water. 

10290. But still, a great many casualties 
would be avoided, of course, by having good 
officers, who would not lead their men into 
wrong places ? — Ido not think a six-officered 
company would make it any more efficient 
as regards drinking water than a three- 
officered company. 

Evidence of Sir Charles Warren. 

15S13. It is possible that sanitation is not 
yet clearly understood, and that scientific 
and medical opinions are not in unison. On 
the following points, however, there can be 
little doubt:— (l) .Sufficient attention was 
not paid to the necessity for preventing men 
washing so close to drinking water as to 
allow of the dirty water running back into 
reservoir or stream. (2) 'Phis is particularly 
the case with regard to wells. In all cases 
wells ought to have their mouths raised, so 
tliat it is impossible that dirty water can run 
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back into them. (3) W.atcr should be 
draivii off by taps and cocks and not by 
dipping buckets, whose bottoms arc often 
lery dirty. (4) The camps require sweep- 
ing lip constantly. Dirty straw and refuse 
should not be allowed to lie about, or be 
thrown into corners, but ought to be burnt. 
(5) Men should not be camped or bivouacked 
where, horses have been picketed. There 
was an entire absence of regard to such 
considerations in camps hastily formed. 

15817. But is there no officer on the staff 
whose business it is to select the site of a 
camp? — Xot that I know of. I wrote in 
the very strongest terms of the position we 
were placed in after the relief of Ladysmith 
near Ladysmith. I pointed out that it was 


a place which was supposed to be a typhoid 
fever ground, and our men in a . lortnight 
were down with typhoid fever. Of course 
they might have had it just the same whether 
they had been placed there or not, but there 
arc my reports upon the subject, and of the 
medical officer of my division, saying most 
strongly that we should not be encamped 
upon that p.articular spot of ground. 

15S18. Still you were encamped there ? — 
Yes, we were, and very shortly afterwards 
the whole of my division was subject to 
typhoid fever. 

15S19. Was it for strategical reasons that 
you were placed there ? — I do not know ; I 
wa.s not told. 


.Surgeon-General Jameson said (11706) that a sanitary officer accustomed 
to bacteriology should be attached to every corps. It came out in evidence 
that the sanitary officers had been suppressed by the Duke of Cambridge in 
the eightie.s, because he held that every medical officer was a sanitary e.xpert. 


Thk Care of the Sick .vxd Wounded. 

The Royal Commission took a good deal of evidence as to the inadequacy 
of the medical staff— sanitary e.xperts or otherwise — for coping with the 
exigencies of the campaign. They report ; — 

199. In the case of medical officers, indeed, the strength, it is stated, had 
actually been diminished in the process of cutting down estimates, and while 
the .^rmy had increased their number had decreased. When the South 
.-Vfrican ^Var broke out what happened was as follows. The whole, practicallj-, 
of the .A.rmy Medical Corps personnel, officers and men, was e.xhausted in 
supplying the First Army Corps and in manning the base hospitals and 
stationary hospitals which, in consequence of the great area over which the 
operations were spread, were much in excess of the number calculated in 
iSSS. IVhen, therefore, the troops equivalent to the Second Army Corps 
followed, there were no longer any officers or men of the regular service to 
supply them fully. 

216. The strength of the .-Vrmy Service Corps and its Reserves having 
been calculated like other Army Services with reference to the despatch 
abroad of a much smaller force than actually went, was quite inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the war. 

214. The evidence may perhaps be said to leave the impression that the 
-Umy Medical Sendee as a whole had not, either as regards personnel or 
|■(luipment, been maintained at the high standard which in so vital a matter 
is essential. We do not mean by this any reflection on the devotion or ability 
of individual members, nor do wc overlook the improvements in equipment 
to which Sir W. Wilson and Colonel Gubbins have testified. But the service 
was weak in numbers, and the opportunities of gaining experience in the 
practice of modern methods were denied — while it seems clear that, at any 
rate in the early part of the war, perhaps owing to accumulations of stores 
at liome, medical supplies were not always of the neivest pattern, and parts 
of the equipment were comparatively antiquated. 

Tillich the most important evidence as to the inadequacy of the .‘\rmy 
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''Icdical Service was given by Professor Ogston, who was able to give a 
comparative estimate of the adequacy of our arrangements owing to the fact 
that he Iiad made a special study of the medical service in the German and 
P.ussian Aimies. He declared that the Russian Medical Service was much 
iietter equipped than our own, and their doctors much more skilled. 

Tire Germans also were far ahead of us in most of their sanitary 
arrangements. 


EviDENcr OF Professor Ogston, 

The Strength of the Army Medical 
CORFS. 

Professor Ogston wi.'iintained that the 
. Medical Corps ought to be S per cent, of 
"the strength of the total force. He said ; — 

• 1 1152. Suppose you have 100,000 men in 
the . field, you will have 20,000 of them ill 
ill a ye.nr, and to provide against that it is 
necessarj’ to have somewhere about 5 per 
cent, of the strength of the force connected 
with the Army hledical Department. 

.11155. But you consider 5 per cent, has 
been proved by the experience of other 
nations to be necessary ? — ^Three per cent, is 
decidedly too small. It means a catastrophe 
cither threatening or occurring, 

Surgeon-General Jameson did not agree 
with this estimate, as will be seen from bis 
evidence : — 

11562, What number of men and olticers. 
total included, would you have considered 
before the war was the proper percentage 
for the- number of men sent out — 2} per 
cent, you told us just now? — Yes. 

11563. You adhere to that? — Yes, I 
adhere to that, under favourable conditions. 

11541. Do you consider that that is sufii- 
cient? — That depends a good deal upon 
what is required, and it depends a great 
deal upon the countr)- you are operating in, 
and the amount of disease, of course. 

11542. But take it under the most favour- 
able condition ? — I think that (/.r., 800 non- 
commissioned officers and men) would be a 
fairly good estimate for an Army Corps. 


11564. hat was the percentage actually 
employed, including voluntary aid and 
c%'er3-thing else? Now you can look at that 
table? — ^The greatest was 4’ 23. 

11565. That is very considerably in excess 
of what YOU think would have been requited ? 
—Yes. ' 

11566, And yet you would not be pre- 
])ared to say that there was a greater nuniber 
of the Army Medical Corps, plus voluntary 
assistance, than was really required, would 
you? — No, I do not tliink I would say that, 
under the circumstances. 

11567. Do 3’ou not think under those 
circumstances that you would now rather 
correct your figure of 2J per cent. ? — Well, 
it is certainly not too liberal. 

Evidence of Lieut.-Col, Wilson. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. M. Wilson, Deputy 
Assistant Director-Gener.tl of tlie Army 
Medical Department, was asked some search- 
ing questions : — 

11316. Supposing that the force in South 
Africa had been limited to two Army Corps, 
and that the war had been fought rvith two 
Army Corps, do you consider that your 
establishment would have been sufficient to 
have coped with the wav? — It would not 
have been sufficient ; but the difficulties 
would have been very much less, of course, 

11319. It is the fact that your particular 
department is really organised for peace 
purposes and with no view to war ? Is that 
what I am to understand ? — That is the case. 


The Report says ; — 

In any criticism made upon the Army hledical Service in the field in 
.South Africa, it must -be remembered that the task set to them far outstripped 
the largest expectations which had been formed before the South African War, 
with regard to what ivas expected from this as from other of the departments 
of the Army. Surgeon-General Sir W.- Wilson said : — 

“ The officers I had did everything that was possible ; they were few in 
numbers. For instance, I had been supplied with pcrsormel to look after two 
Army Corps, say, 80,000 men, and we had not enough to look after that 
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number even; but instead of that, we had 250,000 men to look after, besides 
camp followers. The work was scattered all over half a continent, and I 
really do not think that anyone at home knows the amount or the greatness 
of the task.” 

Lord Roberts, with reference to the same point, said (10485) ; — 

“ I think the medical department suffered under, perhaps, greater dis- 
abilities than the other Army departments. It was very far from being 
prepared for expansion, and yet, within a few months, it was called upon to 
provide officers, non-commissioned officers, orderlies, and nurses for an army 
three or four times the size of that for which its establishment had been 
estimated as sufficient. It had been calculated that it would be enough to 
arrange for medical aid for 4 per cent, of the troops employed in war, whereas 
it turned out that the calculation should have been for to per cent. Never- 
theless, had it not been for the sudden outbreak of an epidemic, which 
inevitable in war, the department would, in all probability, have proTTd equal 
to the occasion \ and that the outbreak should have reached dimensions with 
which we were unable to cope was due, rather to the arduous character of our 
operations, and the nature of our lines of communication, than to want of 
efficiency and zeal on the part of the medical officers and the assistants. It 
was impossible, under the circumstances, to give the medical supplies pre- 
cedence on the railway and to bring up reinforcements of pci'sonneiy 

The medical service had been cut down, and “the orderlies, many of 
whom were mere untrained privates brought in as makeshifts, were not always 
good.” One witness (General Rundle) said “ the medical service was over- 
worked, undermanned, and underorderlied.” Professor Ogston’s verdict, which 
is quoted in the Report, is that (10996) with regard to the men employed as 
orderlies, that although there was no lack of zeal and devotion, many of them 
were quite untrained, and that most of them were “ absolutely ignorant of any- 
thing like what was required for attending on the sick. They were utterly 
unaware how to deal with a .sick man, . . . and hence, in spite of all their 
goodwill, they failed from the want of this training.” They were, he said 
(11004), not accustomed by their previous discipline to the discouraging work 
of attending on the sick, and knew nothing about disinfectants. 

Mkdical Equipment. 

The Report says : — 

210. Evidence as to medical equipment was also taken both from Army 
Medical officers and civilians. Our attention was called by the official 
witnesses to the fact that till the year 1897 the medical equipment “was very 
obsolete, some of it dating back to the Crimean War. In that year a committee 
inquired into the matter, and in the result of their report it was thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date.” “ It would,” said Colonel Gubbins, “have 
been a perfect scandal if we bad gone out with the equipment as it was 
before.” 

There appears to have been a difficulty before the war in obtaining proper 
accommodation for storing medical instruments and drugs. All medicines 
had to be kept in damp cellars of the Herbert Hospital, and to a great extent 
became useless, until a ward in the hospital was devoted to their storage, 
“ The instruments were suffering, and the medicines were perishing.” Surgeon- 
Genei^ Jameson, who was then Director-General of the Army Medical 
Service, said that he had made frequent repre.sentalions with regard to this 
^^atter, but that the necessary funds were not conceded, apparently for the 
^le reasons as those which led to retrenchments in regard of the medical 
It is, how’ever, probably true, as Colonel Gubbins pointed out, 
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tliafj in a country like this, where almost everything can be obtained rapidly, 
it would be a mistake to store up great reserves either of articles like medicines 
or of those like hospital beds. He said ; “ Medical supplies are perishable 
articles, and, as to ordnance supplies, we might not go to war for twenty or 
thirty years, when they would be obsolete. I may mention as an instance, 
that there was a pattern bedstead brought out in the time of the Crimea called 
the ‘ Macdonald.’ We have got it in our hospitals still and we cannot get rid of 
it. I worked a table out .some years .ago to determine, judging by the normal 
waste, when we should get rid of it, and I think we found that it would take 
j.ioo years to work oft' the present stock.” 

Surgeon-General Sir W. Wilson, who was principal medical officer in South 
.\frica from the beginning to the end of the war, said (3590) that the surgical 
instruments used in South Africa were “very good,” and that the medical 
officers were liberally supplied with the juost modern class of instruments. 

(57 


On this point he is contradicted by 

Evidk.vci; or Pp.orr.ssoR Ogston. 

U027. You say in the /•rJrts of youv 
evidence, “The qimnlily and quality of the 
equipment prcp.arcd and .supplied to the 
liospital?, field liopitals and bearer com- 
]ianics, were defective, and generally they 
were antiquated and badly organised." 

No Sl’lXI.M. I.N'.STUl'.MENrs. 

U014. There were no micro.=cope' ; there 
were no special instruments. If a man 
.•lufiered from a suppurating c.ar there was 
no means of diagnosing it in those field 
hospitals. 

1 1027. 'fiicre wore no .serums fi'V the 
treatment of disease there in any of tin; 
hospitals from Wynberg outwards. Tlio-e 
arc important, and should not have been 
w.inling in a modern Army Medical Dep.art- 
incnt. There was X Kay apparatus at 
M'ynbcrg, but there was none at Dc Aar, 
for instance, there was none at Modder, 
there was none at Kimberley, and there was 
none at .Slerkstroom. That was a thing 
that in tlioso liospitals was absolutely nccc.- 
sary. Tlicy got out of order, and they did 
not knou- how to use them. They had not 
instrument-makers or electricians, as they 
have in the German army. Tlicre arc instru- 
ment-makers attached to every force in the 
German army, who repair and look after 
tliosc things. 

]{AIJ La.MI’S. 

11030. Have we no such men attached 
to our forces? — I believe wc have none. 
There may be one at Nclley, but they arc 
not a recognised part of every force. As 


the evidence of the civilian doctors. 

regards equipment. I thought tlint c^ erj - 
thing nas very antiquated. The lights in 
tlic hospitals were inadequate for the pur- 
po-e of nocturnal operations, and they were 
utterly inadequate for <-c2rtliing for the 
wounded in the field — old feeble oil lamp.s, 
and candles in lanterns of certainly not the 
ino't modern construction, instead of the 
I)ener sourecs of illumination that should 
have been introduced. 

1 1031. AYhat is the modern lamp you 
would suggest?— On the Continent they’ 
use and try in the army all kinds of modern 
hmps, jiarafiin lamps, acetylene lamps, and 
such better sources of illumination. I do 
not think such a thing C-visted anywliero in 
our forces. It was absolutely impossible to 
perform satisfactorily an operation by night 
with the equipment that was provided, say, 
at .Modder Kiver. 

( )Lt»-rASIlIO.NLU .VmjANCES. 

11033. I think that the instruments anl 
appliances for the treatment of them .accord- 
ing to modern antiseptic ideas were limited 
and inadequate and old-fashioned. The 
stcrili.ser.s were too small for the work that 
had to be done. Tlicy might have sterilised 
an instrument or two, but not the number 
that one requires in doing such, operations 
as often had to bo done there. The 
irrigators for flu-hing vyouihIs with nnti>c]'>ties 
wc.'-c too .small. 

11045. Splints were o.'tcn wauling and 
very deficient. 

1 1046. Dcficiciil in iiiuaiuily and ciuality. 
and other apparatus was wauling. In most 
places extension apparatus was not provided. 

11049. And in your view such insirumenU 
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should hive been provided ?— Ccrlaiuly. 

I have no hesitation in saving they ought to 
liave been provided. Dressings were often 
wanted, but that might have been a ques- 
tion of the difficulty of supply ; and even as 
to drugs and stores, which I note are stated 
to have been pretty well provided, that was 
not iny experience. 

1 1050. {Sir Frederick Darley.) Do you 
me.an such things as absorbent wool ? — Often 
our stores ran short, and very short. Some- 
times we had no splints save bits of zinc a 
foot or two long, quite too short for the 
treatment of a fractured thigh with a gunshot 
wound. \Vc had just to manage with those 
as well as we could, but it was not what it 
ought fo have been. We sometimes ran 
rather short, decidedly short, of our antiseptic 
dressings. 

Antiquated Drugs. 

1 1051. Such !is absorbent wool ? — Such as 
absorbent wool, and so on, and even of such 
drugs, at some parts I witnessed, as calomel, 
which was wanting at Warrenton ; and that 
is an instance of others which 1 cannot at 
this moment precisely specify. Another 
thing is that the drugs were badly designed. 
'I'hcy uere provided evidently according to 
a formula that was out of date. That refers 
to the drugs and surgical and medical stores, 
and they were not forwarded in such a wtiy 
as to be of the best service to the sich and 
wounded. 

H052. {Chairman.) I wanted to know 
about the fonn in which the drugs were 
carried? — The drugs seemed to me also to 
be arranged on antiquated ideas. They 
were such as you would have found fifty 
years ago in a chemist’s shop, but not such 
as you would find nowadays, bottles of 
tinctures and effusions, and that sort of 
thing, instead of the compressed tabloids 
that are used elsewhere, 

11072. That is all you have to say with 
regard to equipment, is it not? — I should 
like to say something about the first dress- 
ings. Sometimes the first dressings were 
utterly unworthy of England. 

Murderous Trains. 

TI0S3. The trains in South Africa were as 
w ell done as care and zeal could nmnage, but 
they were not what they should have been. 
They were dreadful things for a man with 
a' bad fracture, or even for a patient badly 


ill with fever, to go down some hundreds of 
miles in j .and I suppose you have been told 
that nearly all the cases of typhoid, which 
were transported when seriously ill, either 
died or had very' dangerous complications, 
perforation or hemorrhage, from being trans- 
ported in those trains. 

11084. George Tauhman-GoMic.) 

AVas that from shaking? — Yes, the shaking 
and the total inadequacy of them. The 
hospital trains were good, but even they 
might have been improved in many respects 
with regard to the shaking. The other 
trains that were used to carry the sick and 
the wounded (and only a small proportion 
of them were carried in the hospital trains) 
were very’ badly arranged for the purpose. 
There were convoys of sick with dysentery 
and diarrhoea, and even typhoid fever, sent 
down by them, and sometimes there was no 
uateriu the train, sometimes even orderlies 
were absent. The carriage latrines were 
utterly unsuitable, no water even sometimes 
in them, not disinfected, and sometimes the 
wounded were transported in improvised 
trucks. Hardships must occur in war, but 
it made one very sad to see a man getting 
his leg and his elbows and his head knocked 
about in a springless truck when he was ill 
.and suffering, and, perhaps, wounded. It 
w.as very terrible to behold. Sometimes 
those trains were sent away without food for 
the sick and wounded. 

11087. {Chairman.) In Germany and 
Russia they have those trains provided ready 
in limes of peace ? — ^They have those carriages 
provided and ready, and I have seen them ; 
so that if trains had to be improvised they 
could be better done than in our country- - 
where we would have to get them hastily 

J 10S8. We do not possess any such, not 
even the model of such a carriage, so far as 
you know?— The ambulance wagons were 
not suitable to South Africa, They were 
old wagons . . , , and not the best .... 
They jolted and were old-fashioned. They 
were not nearly so good as those used in the 
Russian and German Armies and were even 
inferior compared with the Cttpe wagons. 

No Hospitai, Huts. 

1 1 104. The stretchers were the same old' 
stretchers we have known such a long time, 
and might have been improved upon, I 
think. The field liospit.als furnished by 
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jirivate individuals were verj' much superior 
to the English. There is one other point, 
as yo\\ ask^me, that I think I should empha- 
.'isc : In the German Army, in lime of peace, 
(hey provide huts on well-known, well- 
studied systems, capable of being packed 
into boxes and carried, and pul upan)'where; 
and those huts, which are of all sizes, are 
taken out in their field manoeuvres and 
elsewhere, and in a campaign. England 
had not one of those, and there was the very 
greatest want of them, as the storms of rain, 
with lightning, blew down sometimes the 
whole of the tents in a hospital where the 
wounded were lying, and we had to pick 
them grovelling out of the mud with the aid 
of the illumination of the lightning ; so that 
that stale of matters compared very badly 
with what might have been the case if wc 
had been provided with proper huts. Of 
course, they would have required to be made 
in time of peace, but had even one or two of 
those been sent out we could have examined 
our wounded with very much greater advan- 
tage to them. Operations would have been 
possible of a style antiseplically that was 
quite impossible in the circumstances which 
existed, and for the treatment of very bad 
cases,' both wounded and sick, they would 
have been invaluable. The Germans possess 
all of these. 

11105. Strathcona and Mount 

Royal.) You are of opinion that much of 
the inefScieney in the treatment of the sick 
and wounded during the war in South Africa 
was owing to the antiquated methods in 
c.xistence at the commencement of the war 
in the Army Medical Department? — Yes. 

■ 1 1 106. You consider that sufficient atten- 
tion had not been given to assure that the 
medical officers were well instructed in 
modern methods both as regarded surgery 
and medicine ? — I do. 

1 1 107. And you think that it would have 
been quite possible to have done so here, as 
it is done to a large extent in Germany? — 
Quite possible, 

Eviden'ce of Sir Frederick Treves. 

■ Sir Frederick Treves, the famous surgeon, 
confirmed the evidence of Professor Ogston, 
He said he could not say the medical instru- 
ments were “ entirely antiquated,” but they 
were “ certainly antiquated, and we were 
carrying about with ns instruments which I 


should have tliought v,-..iul'! only be found in 
museums,” 

Dad Ambi’easces,' 

12046. Have you any suggestions to make 
about the ambulances ? — Yes ; it is not a 
practical thing for a country without roads. 
The Boers had good ambulances, but an 
English ambulance is hardly fit to transport 
the sick ; it i.s impossible for a well man to 
sit in it almost when it is moving rapidly. 

12047. IVehavc had some evidence about 
it ; the authorities stick to their own ambu- 
lance, and give reasons for .jso doing ?- - 1 f 
you want a wagon that can be driven at a 
trot over a series of walls, or practically over 
churchyards, and that will come out un- 
broken, the English ambulance will do it, 
but it is a rough affair. Given a good road, 
of course, it is all right, and it can carry a 
large number ; but later on I think you will 
find that the evidence was given in favour of 
light carl<, siuh as (he Indian two-wheeled 
tonga. 

12055. There is no equipment in the 
.Service for following a cavalry column. 

12056. It must be a light cart, of course? 
It must be a two-wheeled cart, and the 
orderlies must be mounted, and there ought 
to be a saddle provided, so that a sick man 
could be brought home on a horse. There 
is, I believe, such a thing used in India. 

12057. \Vas there no equipment of that 
kind in South Africa?— Xo, not with us, 
and there is nothing in the Army Medical 
Service ; there is no wagon equipment be- 
yond the regulation ambulances. It is most 
desirable that there should be a recognised 
medical outfit for a rapidly-moving cavalry 
column. 

12180. {Sir Frederick Darky.) Doctor 
Fripp told us there were no means of washing 
the utensils? — That matter is a long way 
behind. I had to report upon hospitals in 
which I myself actually witnessed the wash- 
ing up of all the plates, dishes, knives and 
forks in the sink in which the bed-pans were 
washed out, many of the patients having 
typhoid fever. It is positively incredible. 

“Useless Ciii;.mist Shoi*.’’ 

12149. {Lord Slralhcona and Mount 
Royal.) It lias been s.aid that the medicines 
were sent in a clumsy and bulky form, and 
not at all like those that are in use to-day, 
such as tabloids, and oilier concentrated 
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preparations ; many of them were sent in 
bottles and in liquid fonn, for instance’— 
Ves, \vc took about medicines that were in 
bottles in the most cumbrous form, and that 
bad been in the bottles for twenty years 
possibly. It is really a serious complaint ; 
we had to drag this useless chemist’s shop all 
over the country, packed up in the most 
ludicrous and extravagant way. Tabloids, 
or any such concentrated preparations as arc 
used now would have put the whole outfit 
into a twelfth part of the space. 

Evidence ok the Officials. 

Surgeon-General J. Jameson explained 
that they had to use up the old stock, but : — 

iiSoo. There was very little sending out 
of the old stuff. 

11801. You had tabloids ?--Y«s, tabloids 
chiefly. 

Tadloids Galore. 

11802. Capsules, and all those things? — 
Ves, and everything of that kind. 

11803. And very little of the old kind? — 
^'ery little, hardly anything. Of course, 
there are some things you must send out. 
You will not please the ordinary private 
soldier with the tabloid ; he wants a dose of 
physic. You will not content him, I mean, 
with the tabloid. You have to study rather 
the character of your patient, give him a 
good dose of black draught, and he will 
thank you a good deal; but give him a 
tabloid and he will think, “ A small thing 
of this kind is no use.” 

11804. We have had evidence here that 
the medicines— a certain proportion of them 
— sent out were very old-fashioned? — I do 
not think it could have been so. As com- 
pared with the small quantity that existed 
and the amount of medicine that we sent out, 
it could only have been a fraction. 

11805. And with regard to instruments— 
all appliances required in surgery and such 
. things— the same has been said, that they 
were by no means up to the standard of 
to-day? — I can only say that Mr. Makins 
expressed quite a different opinion, and I 
take Mr. Makins to be as high an authority 
as any person who gave eridence. 

Sit W. ^YiIson was even more emphatic. 

3SO3. Do you think you had everything 
in a compressed form that could be had in 
that form ? — I think we had everything in a 


compressed form, and in that way we were 
well astride with the times. \Yc were 
well up to the times in the medicines 
and drugs. 

But even the oflicial optimist has to call 
attention to one serious defect. 

No Pyjam.ss. 

Sir W. Wilson said : — 

3650. The wounded men, of course, tlicy 
all ought to have pyjamas. When a man 
comes in, at present there arc no clothes for 
him, although he may be deluged with blood, 
but according to the regulation there are no 
clothes to put him into. I remedied that 
very early by calling on the Red Cross to 
give me pyjamas, and they used to supply 
every one of these field hospitals with gene- 
rally one hundred pairs. After a short time 
the Ordnance did it for me as well, but in 
the first instance the Red Cross did it ; I 
called on the Red Cross to give all the field 
hospitals pyjamas, and it was absolutely neces- 
sary. The men came in wounded ; “ dirty " 
was no name for them when they came in as 
they were covered with lice ; they had only 
one suit of clothes, and never getting out of 
it, they were covered with lice picked up on 
the veldt, and it was absolutely impossible 
to do anything for these men lying in their 
own clothes. I called on the Red Cross 
very early in the campaign to send me 
pyjamas, and the Red Cross complied. 

3651. The hospitals, as a rule, were pro- 
vided with pyjamas ? — ^They were ; the 
Ordnance took it up when they found what 
I was doing, and they supplied them, too. 

3652. That seems rather to be a matter 
that had never been considered before ?— 1 
do not think it had ever been considered 
before ; it is a very elementary matter, and 
it struck me early in the campaign. 

3653. One would have thought that it 
would have struck somebody at home, and 
found its way into the regulations ?— I do 
not think our men were ever so dirty as they 
were in South Africa : they were covered 
with lice. 

3995- I think that the present hospital 
tent is an atrocious pattern. I do not think- 
it could be worse — the ordinary hospital 
marquee. 

Professional Jeai.olsv. 

Professor Ogston cal’cd attention to the 
extent to which the pro'‘e5Eional jealousy of 
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the Army doctors paralysed the eflbrls of the 
charitable. 

1 1075. I ihinh they were jealous of the 
UeJ Cross .Society from the very first, and 
Impeded its usefulness as well as that of 
Other voluntary agencies. 

1 1076. {Sir Fndcrick Barley.) Who did 
that ? Who were jealous ? — The Army 
Medical Department. 

1 1077. There w.as even an order issued 
that no Army medical officer w.as to apply 
to the Red Cross Society for anything, unless 
it had been sanctioned by his superior 
authorities. That of itself was almost pro- 
hibitory. 

1 107S. In your freeis you also say : “ The 
Army Medical Department were unprepared 
to deal with such questions as have arisen 
in all large wars, as, for c.'cair.plc, the organi- 
.=at:on and utilisation of volunteer-aid socie- 
ties, such as the Red Cross and Good Hope 
.Societies, wliose usefulness was thus para- 
lysed," and then you say: “The employ- 
ment of women and others as volunteer 
nurses and as aids in attending to the sick 
and wounded ; the employment of volun- 
teered aid in the form of hospitals and 
ambulances ; many scand.ilcus things resulted 
from the want of preparation to deal with 
such matters " ; what is the sort of prepara- 
tion that you suggest ?— I think there should 
have been, as in Germany, a Commissioner 
appointed by the War Office, whose sole 
function was to organise voluntary aid. . . . 
All that was entirely wasted in this war, and 
tlie people did not know what to give. If 
they gave goods, the chances were that they 
were ill selected and were laid aside, and if 
they gave money the chances were that it 
went to the Good Hope -Society or the Red 
Cross Society, who were paralysed by want 
of organisation in connection w'ith the Army 
Medical !Department, and the money was 
really almost thrown away. 

Evidf.nce of Sir Frederick Treves. 

Hidebound with Red Tape. 

1 1971. The first point you mention is that 
tlie Army Medical .Service suffers from over- 
organisation ? — M^cll, I think, that is perhaps 
tlie most striking fault in it. It is very 
elaborately over-organised. It is almost 
strangled by the mechanical elements intro- 
duced into it. Its administration has been 
elaborated to such a degree that it is almost 


unworkable as it stands on paper. I think 
the success of the work in Natal depended 
upon the fact that the military-medical 
organisation was entirely thrown aside. 

1 1972. Would you explain exactly what 
you mean by its being so organised as to be 
practically strangled ? — By the immense 
amount of detail to be carried out in obtain- 
ing transport and equipment and in moving, 
the enormous number of forms to be dealt 
with to obtain what was necessary to be 
obtained, and, in fact, if in the rapid moving 
of a column the positive instructions were 
carried out the hospital u’ould be paralysed 
— it would be impossible to keep on its 
work. The length of lime taken to obtain 
the supplies and tr.ansport and the like would 
be such as to paralyse its movement. 

1 1994. If you had been an .\rmy surgeon, 
in all probability, instead of being able to 
l>crform operations, your whole time would 
iiave been spent in signing documents? — 
Entirely — in seeing that everjnliing tallied, 
and that each stretcher was accounted for. 

I should never have seen a patient, and it 
would have been impossible to do so. 

.\|J .Suggestio.ns asked for. 

When .Sir W. Wilson, the Chief Medical 
Officer in South .\frica, had given evidence 
as to the lack of pyjamas for wounded men, 
he admitted that the subject had never been 
considered by anyone before the war broke 
out 

3840. Supposing that three months or si.v 
months before you had received a sort of 
provisional intimation that your services 
might be wanted, and you had been told to 
turn over in your mind what you would 
specially like to recommend should be 
sent out in view of the conditions of the 
country, do you not think you might have 
made a great many useful suggestions?— I 
would. 

3841. That is to say, supposing the autho- 
rities had e.xercised in that one department 
the foresight which civilian men of business 
exercise in their businesses, some advantages 
might have been gained ? — I always thought 
that I could have made some suggestions. 

3842. Of a valuable character ? — I believe 
so, but everybody else might think that they 
could make others. 

3843. But any competent medical man 
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could have made valuable suggestions?— 

Ves. 

3S44. And as a matter of fact no sugges- 
tions were asked for?— Xo. 

3845, And no opportunity given for 

It is always so. ^^’hcther the object is to kill or to cure, “ No suggestions ” 
were asked for, and those who volunteered them were usually snubbed for 
their pains. 


making suggestions ? — X'one ; I was told : — 

“ Here is the Army Corps and here is the 
number of bearer companies an(|^ field 
hospitals ; here you arc.’’ I got it^>V. 
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CHAPTER XVr. 


'J'hi; '1’ragkdv of the Horses. 


In the whole Report there is nothing so typical of the worst faults from which 
our Administration suffers as the hideous and revolting tragedy of the torture 
to death wholesale of hundreds of thousands of horses. War is ever cruel 
to horses, even the best managed war. \\'hat the worst managed war means 
can be read in the Minutes of Evidence and statistical returns of the Royal 
Commission. 

Here if anywhere in the whole field of preparation for war do the salient 
defects of our people come out into bold and gruesome relief. The unneces- 
sary suffering inflicted upon the noblest of our animal servants was due to 
sheer ignorance, stupidity, lack of preparation ; and these qualities appear to 
liave been displayed from the highest to the lowest. The story of our horse 
supply suggests that the thinking apparatus was somehow left out of the 
organism of the Empire. The lessons of experience availed us nothing, for 
there appears to have been no memory. The impressions left on the sensory 
nerves in one department of the Empire appear to have no means of com- 
munication with the central office. The phenomenon reminds the spectator of 
some of the results displayed in the vivisection of frogs, when the operator 
severs the nerves whiclr enable the extremities to communicate with the 
brain. There seems to exist no receptacle for pooling the fruits of experience, 
no central depository of ascertained knowledge. The result was to the tax- 
payer many wasted millions, to the dumb creatures whom we collected from 
all over the world to help us in the field an inconceivable sum of inarticulate 
agony, much of which was avoidable. 

To begin at the beginning, the provision for the supply of horses was 
inconceivably meagre. Nothing is so calculated to make the reader despair 
as to read the evidence given by Major-General Truman as to the idea 
which prevailed in the War Office as to the number of horses which would be 
required in any war in which the ICmpire was involved. This removes tlu) 
(lucstion from the category of party controversy, for this fixed idea was 
accepted alike under Liberal and Conser\’ative Administrations. The 
following questions and answers from Major-General I'ruman’s e^•idence 
(February 6th, 1903) are quoted, not from a burlesque, but from the Blue 
Book, 


Osi.y 25,000 Horses Wanted. 

12S55. I supjrose it had been .anticipated 
before the war broke out lliat if- ever rve 
,.cni- foNv^r there would be very consider- 
ible dcmancft-iTji^n your Department ? — Yes ; 
that was the basis 'on .rvliich supplies were In 
be furnished, settled in'Mr. Stanhope’s time. 


lie !UttUorituively represented .and considered 
that 25,000 horses would be sufficient in the 
event of war, and we were only prepared to 
meet that estimate. 

12856. Your normal purchases in lime of 
peace were about 2,500 ? — Yes. 

12857. I suppose you knew that if we 
went to war at any lime and with any Power 
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there « ould be a very considerable demand 
upon your Department for the purchase of 
horses?— Ves, but my instructions were to 
assume that 25,000 would be requited. 

12S62. And your view, and the view 
generally in the War Department, was that 
it would not be necessary to go to the Con- 
tinent to buy horses in time of war ? — That 
is so ; it was thought we could get all these 
horses that were required in the United 
Kingdom. 

12S63. And therefore the abnormal char- 
acter of the South African War had not been 
anticipated in any way ?— I do not think it 
had, as I was not allowed to buy, although I 
n as ready to do so. 

12S67. When you were told that 25,000 
anim.nls would probably be required for a 


war, did that contemplate that there would 
be no more required, and that there wouUl 
not be constant wastage during the war ? — I 
do not think that was ttiken into consideras. 
tion ; they thought 25,000 the outside 
number. 

1286S. To see the war through?— Yes, I 
think that was the idea. 

12869. Darky. ^ Do you 

mean the idea with respect to the South 
.■\frican War ? — No. 

12870. You mean any war? — Yes; that 
was the idea of Mr. Stanhope. 

12871. (Sir John Edge.) It w.vs not your 
dea ? — No, it was not. 

12S72. It was an idea that had come do;.n 
to you ? — Yes. I forget what year it was ; 
it was when Mr. Stanhope was in office. 


The wastage of horses in war is estimated by the War Office at 5 per cent, 
per month or 60 per cent, per annum. In the Crimean War the wastage was 
So per cent. In the South .African War it was 120 per cent, per annum. 
Yet successive Secretaries of War since 1888 and successive Commanders-in- 
('htef accepted the theory that 25,000 horses would see any war through ! 

The figures supplied by the Quartermaster-General (Appendix volume, 
pp. 258-260) show that in the South African War, although our antagonists 
all told, men, women, and children, did not exceed the population of a single 
London borough, we had to buy 518,794 horses and 150,781 mules and donkeys. 
347,007 horses and 53,339 mules were done to death in the war, besides 
13,144 horses and 2,816 mules ana donkeys lost on the voyage. So far from 
being able to supply all the horses that were needed from the United 
Kingdom, we had to scour the world to replenish our stock. Of the 518,794 
horses bought for the war, only 84,235 were supplied by the United Kingdom, 
South Alrica supplied 158,816, Australasia 23,028, Canada 14,621, the 
Colonial contingents brought 28,904. Great Britain, therefore, supplied 
84,235 horses, India sent 8,61 r. Greater Britain 233,980, making a total for 
the Empire of 318,215. Of the remaining 200,000, 109,978, or more than 
one-half, came from the United States, 64,157 from Austria-Hungary, 26,544 
came from South .America. Mules were purchased in Spain, Italy, Cyprus, 
and Uganda. 

The horses cost, freight included, ;^i6, 935,022, or nearly ^,^33 per head, 
the mules .^^4, 7 87)868, or £^2 per head ; the total expenditure on horses, 
mules, and donkeys being ^21,722,890, or twice the whole amount voted to 
defray the cost of the war on October 19th, 1899. 

The figures as to the trek oxen employed in the war are incomplete. 

150.000 of them were employed in the first fifteen months (3391); of these 

70.000 were reported as “ died from exhaustion,” killed or captured, or other- 
wise done up. There does not seem to be any evidence as to their cost. 


The Verdict of the Commission. 

The following is the finding of the Royal Commission on the subject 
186. The salient facts are ; — 

1 . That on the basis of Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum it had been always 
calculated that in the event of the despatch abroad of two complete Army 
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Corps, with a Cavalry Division and line of communication troops, 25,000 
additional horses would be required for mobilisation, and to meet the wastage 
of a war. 

2. That it was assumed that all these horses could be obtained in the 
United Kingdom by means of the reserve of registered horses, established in 
1887, which amounted to about 14,000 horses in the spring of 1899. 

3. That the normal duties of the Remounts Department were confined to 
getting from dealers in the United Kingdom about 2,500 horses to meet 
peace requirements, and that the strength of the Department, which was not 
materially increased even during the war, was based upon this routine 
work. 

4. That there was no system of obtaining and tabulating in time of peace 
information as to horse supplies in foreign countries with a view to the con- 
tingency of a great e.\'pansion in requirements, such as that practised in the 
Indian Army. 

V.-5. That no steps were taken, in view of the- possibilities of a war in South 
Africa, to ascertain what animals could be got from abroad until the middle 
of July, 1899, when officers were sent to certain countries to inquire as to the 
supply of mules. 

6. That consequently when a great number of animals had to be procured 
from various countries by officers despatched for that service, the purchasers, 
for want of previous information and system, were much at the mercy, in many 
cases, of the vendors, and both in the matter of prices and the quality of the 
animals purchased, the transactions were in many cases less satisfactory than 
they might have been. 

187. The Commission having considered the mass of evidence taken by 
the Court of Inquir)*, and in other investigations with regard to the proceed- 
ings of the Remounts Department and the Yeomanry Committee in the 
purchase, of horses, were convinced that it would be a waste of time to 
investigate afresh the individual transactions and questions of personal conduct 
to which much of the attack is directed. The former inquiries have shown 
that there was much exaggeration in the allegations of scandal, and more 
especially so far as the Government Remount Department was concerned, and 
the Commission sees no reason to dissent from the judgment delivered by the 
of Inquiry acquitting General Truman from personal blame. But that 
only means. that the attack failed where it was directed against a subordinate 
official. The Inspector-General of Remounts could do no more with the 
organisation with which he rvas furnished ,• his functions were strictly limited, 
and his staff even more so. It was inevitable that when a department so 
equipped, and with no provision for expansion, was called upon to largely 
extend its operations there must be some lack of s)'^stem. But this is an 
instance, unfortunately not the only one, in which those really responsible, 
namely, the men, soldiers and civilians, charged with the duty of adapting the 
machinery of the War Office to the requirements of the Army, Tailed in the 
foresight necessary to provide against a great emergency. It is no doubt true, 
as urged by the Court of Inquiry (paragraph 234 of their Report), that " the 
demands were of unprecedented magnitude ” ; but it is incredible that anyone 
who jgave any thought to the matter could imagine that in the event of an\- 
war which necessitated the' mobilisation of two Army Corps — and that we 
have been persistently told was the standard of preparation — it could have 
been possible for the Inspector-General of Remounts to continue to buy in a 
“ leisurely way, through accustomed channels, from recognised dealers,” and 
thus supply not only the first demands, but the wastage of war. 

It is unnecessary to labour the point that in the matter of remounts 
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preparations for war were inadequate, or that the same state of things must 
not occur again. 

The chief cause of the loss of horses in the war was that they were for 
the most part brought from distant countries, submitted to a long and 
deteriorating sea voyage, when landed sent into the field without time for 
recuperation, and there put to hard and continuous work on short rations. 

189. In the earlier part of the vrar there was great pressure for horses at 
the front, and no well-thought-out system for the establishment of base depots 
and advanced depots to which sick horses could be sent to recover, and for 
pushing up fresh supplies of horses to replace those which required rest. The 
provision of sufficient depots earlier in the campaign would, said one witness, 
“have saved the lives of thousands of horses.” At a later stage in the war a system 
was introduced. So far as possible, horses were kept with gradual exercise 
at depots for about a month after landing before they were put into the field, 
and arrangements were made for sending overworked horses back to depots 
to reco\-er. Then, as one witness said, “ We were never allowed to worn . 
them to a finish ; directly a hor.se got bad, overworked, at the first, station 
we touched these horses were sent back, and fresh ones were issued. That • 
was the proper system, and Ave were all right ; a horse then Avent back, and 
Avas resuscitated, and Avas probably fit for Avork again in a month ; but in the 
beginning Ave could ncA-er get any fresh horses, the horses Avere ridden to the 
end as long as they could carry a man, and directly they fell they Avere left to 
die on the A-eldt.” 

■\^’'e have received a certain amount of eA-idence AA'ith regard to the relative 
merits of horses from different countries. No horses seem to have been more 
useful than those derived from the London Omnibus Companies, used for 
artillery, 

190. The arrangements in the field at first suffered not only by reason of 
the great pressure, but for AA'ant of a special central officer charged- Avith the 
control of the Avhole system of remounts. There appears to have been an 
entire absence also of Avell-thought-out forms and manuals for the guidance 
of officers at the different depots in the field, .such as those used in the Indian 
Army. In fact, the real complaint against the Remount Department does not 
so much relate to its purchases of horses during the Avar as to the fact that, 
from first to last, there AA’as not the symptom of an idea in any one Avho Avas 
responsible for its organisation that in time of AA'ar there Avould be necessity 
for expansion, 

.So far the Report. Some very instructive CA’idence Avas given by Colonel ' 
T. Deane, C.B., late Director of the Army Remount Department in India, 


Tin; Negi.ectkd Example of India, 
E-xlracts from llie evidence of Colonel T. 
IJeane, February 61I1, 1903 : — • 

13044, Tlic only things I can s.ay arc with 
1 efcrcncc to what I obsers'ed in the adininistra- 
tion of the kemount Department at home 
and in South Africa, in comparison with mir 
system in India, and there are one or two 
])oint‘. tliat occur to me Avhich might perhaps 
be of use if I were to refer to them. 

13045.^1 you please? — I think that one 
thing is notable, and tliat is that the Remount 
Department in England appear to huA-e no 
mobilisation manuals as wc have in India. 


We have to prepare mobilisation manuals, 
or field scrA'icc manuals, as they are called, 
Avhich arc of great value to refer to in the 
event of operations occurring. Wc have to 
draw up tables showing the requirements of 
all the units in the service from a regiment 
to an Army Corps, or anything further show- 
ing the requirements in the horses of a parti- 
cular force that might take the field, how 
many would be required to place the field 
army on war strength, what measures should 
then be taken to supply the depletion whereby 
the other units of tiie scrA'icc make good 
that strength, and then, lastly, casualties. 
Reference to those tables Avhen Avar begins 
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is, of course, of very great value, I under- 
stand there is nothing of the sort in England. 

The Collection of Information, 

Another tiring that occurs to me as being 
likely to be useful in future is the preparation 
of tables showing where you can best get 
horses. I take, for example, the nranuals 
prepared in India. There is a record where 
liorses could best be secured in South Africa, 
the exact localities, how many could be 
secured, from whom, of what class, at what . 
price, and in what time. I tliink that had 
those tables been referred to at the commence- 
ment of the war they would have been of 
jreat value. 

13046. You had them in India P—Wcll, I 
)iad them here in these manuals. 

13047. As part of the Indian system? — 
They are part of the Indian system ; they 
are on record there. That shows at once 
what could be obtained. 

13048. You mentioned South Africa. lYas 
that as an illustration, or was it the only 
pjace?— As an illustration. That is a matter 
of administration in tlie Director’s Office of 
the Remount Department in India. 

13049. Did you only refer to South Africa, 
or did you have the same information for 
.■Vustralia? — We had the same information 
for almost every locality— for Australia, for 
Persia, for Arabia, and in some cases for 
North and South America ; for Spain, for 
Italy, in regard to mules for Cyprus, and 
other places. It is the duty of the Director 
to collate and prepare those tables. The 
information as a rule is obtained through the 
intelligence branch of the Military Depart- 
ment in India, but, if it is not on record 
there, reference is made direct to the Govern- 
ments concerned. AVe have always found 
that the Governments concerned were only 
too ready to supply us with every informa- 
tion. 

•13050, When you say the Governmeul.s, 
do you mean the Governments of the 
Colonics ? — Yes. 

13051. But not the foreign Governments? 
— And foreign Governments, too — all. For 
these manuals wc obtain every information 
Ave can collate likely to be valuable in con- 
nection with the supply of a large number of 
horses. Of course, in India we do not want 
to purchase at such distant localities as North 
and South America ; nevertheless, rve h.ave 
them on record. Then those tables are 
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referred to, and you know exactly where to 
get your horses. 

No Inspector-Gener.al of Remounts 
IN South Africa. 

13070. When I first arrived in South 
Africa I asked who rvas the Inspector- 
General of Remounts in the country, and I 
Avas informed that there Avas none. That Avas 
the first thing that appeared to me to be A'ery 
strange in comparison with the Avay that 
matters are conducted in the East, 

13071. AYould you not have Avanled a 
central authority at one of the ports of land- 
ing? — There Ai-erc four ports — Cape ToAvn, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, and Durban. 
The first thing, I think, that ivould have 
occurred to a Director- or Inspector-General, 
if he had been out there, would have been 
that a very large resers'e Avas necessary at 
those four £e.Tports, Mobilisation tables 
Avould shoAA', if they had been consulted Avith 
regard to the casualties as they then pro- 
ceeded, that at least 100,000 horses Avould 
haA-c been required bet\A-een these four places 
—that is, during the first si.x months of the 
Avar. That AA-as the only method byAA-hicli 
you could send fit horses to the front — that 
is, giving them a little rest and acclimatisa- 
tion. As they AA'ent to the front they had 
received none ; they practically AA-ent from 
grass on to the trek, and the consequence 
Avas that the majority of them died before 
they did much AA'ork. 

No Acclim.atisatio.n. 

The right system is that of having large 
depots at your seaports. Then again, I 
think the advance depots is another question 
that might be referred to ; the advance 
depfits, of course, are those in advance from 
the base Ai-here horses are issued. There 
were two sorts of depots advanced from the 
base, and one Avas called the issuing dcp6t 
and the other the resuscitating depot. They 
might haA'c all been called resuscitating 
depfits, because the horses that reached the 
advanced depots Avere in such very pool- 
condition as to be mostly unfit for Ai'ork for 
any length of time. Then, again, a point 
AA'hich struck me, if I may refer to it, AA-as 
that the English war tables show that the 
arrangement of remount affairs in the field is 
in charge of the Director of Transport, AA-ho 
his also control of the veterinary service. 
As a matter of fact, he was in charge of 
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neither one nor the other, and very rishlly, 
because it rvas impossible for him to control 
both in addition to the vast transport service. 
The control should have been placed in the 
hands of the Inspector or Director of the 
Remount Department, and I think that he 
should not have been under the rank of 
lilajor-Gcneral. 

Horses Sent up Anyhow. 

13073- That was one of the points, I think, 
on which an improvement might have been 
made. Another point I venture to refer to 
as having struck me as very strange was the 
method by which horses were sent to the 
front. The horses were put in trucks almost 
anyhow, and they were taken out for food 
and water at various halting places. In 
India we keep horses on board the trains 
sometimes for a week or eight days perfectly 
easily, because the trudts are so made that 
the horses can be fed and watered on board 
of them. There was no such system out 
there, and the consequence was that the 
horses had to be taken out at various landing- 
stages on the way, which, of course, involved 
a very great deal of time, trouble and risk. 
I see that Colonel Howard has since adopted 
the Indian system of placing the bars in the 
middle of a truck, with a place in the centre 
for forage, water, and attendance, which is a 
very simple and inexpensive one, but that is 
one of the matters in connection with which 
a director with authority and weight in the 
country would probably have been able to 
carry out what was required, 

IGNOR.ANT OF THEIR A, B, C. 

13074. Probably a good many of those 
things nobody would have foreseen before 
the war ; as you say, it is easier to be wise 
after the event? — Well, I think, with all 
deference, anyone who had gained experi- 
ence, certainly an Indian administrative ex- 
perience, would have known those points, as 
the a, b, c, of the work. Perhaps you will 
think that is rather strong language, but it 
occurs to me to be so. 

^3075- What I meant was, that nobody 
foresaw the magnitude of the operations wc 
were going to undertake in South Africa ; 
that was the case as it was put before us? — 
I think, probably, not during the first six 
months, but I think that towards the end of 
six months it was apparent what large 
requirements would have to be met. 


It hllGlIT HAVE BEEN FORESEEN. 

15076, But you were arguing, as I under- 
stood it, that in the first year of the war you 
wanted these large reserves and reserve 
depots, and so on? — I think in Uic first six 
months it might have been foreseen. 

13077. But not from the very first ?-^Thc 
great thing, I think, is to have these printed 
field service tables and manuals, with all 
these instructions, drau n ujr in peace time, 
I think it is a great defect not having very 
clear and plain instructions laid down about 
purchasing operations. Great complaints 
have been made about the inexperience of 
purchasing officers ; but the fact of the 
matter is that there were no printed instruc- . 
tions for purchasing officers, and those arc of 
very great value. If they arc carefully and 
well drawn out officers should very seldom 
make mistakes. It is much better to have a 
man of business capacity, who will attend to 
instructions in the purchase of horses, than 
what is generally supposed to be a good eye 
for a horse. 

The Horse Buyers Co.mpi.ete Guide. 

1307S. Have you instructions for pur- 
chasing officers also ? — In the greatest detail, 
always drawn up, so that a new officer who 
is handed the printed instructions gets a 
book in which everything is laid down 
which he has to do— depot instructions, 
advance depot instructions, issuing depfits, 
and so on. As to the advance depots, for 
examjrle, for horses that go to the front, 
there arc descriptive rolls in connection with 
them, showing how long they have been 
bought, how long they have been in the 
countr}’, and what price has been paid, but 
none of those were issued in South Africa, 
so that the officer in the advance dep&t did 
not know where the horses had come from, 
how long they had been in the country, or 
what had been paid for them, or anything of 
that sort. All these little matters are drawn 
up in printed tables and manuals for field 
service requirements in India, and I think 
they are of very- gi'cat advantage in time of 
peace, and more so in lime of war. 

I\o Reserve of Horses. 

13079. You sec no reason in the conditions 
of service in the home departments why the 
same thing should not be done ? — Certainly 
not, I think it is here more necessary still. 
Of course, one of the drawbacks of the home 
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service is that the remount establishment is a 
very, very small one, much smaller than it is 
in India, and in the next place they have 
absolutely no reserve of horses except those 
registered. I understand that Lord Stanley's 
Committee has proposed a remount scheme 
involving a cost of ^^200,000, rvhich is a 
very small amount indeed for this country, 
considering its requirements, and I hear that 
j^yjooo is likely to be provided, which, of 
course, will be of very little use. 

13080. £jyOQo out of ;^20o,ooo ?— Yes. 
I venture to think that on the Indian system 
some reserve of horses is necessary in this 
country. If you want remount officers of 
training and experience, as recommended, 
you cannot procure them unless you have 
some reserve, where they are to be tmined, 
and 2,000 horses is re.ally very little. 

No Staff of Officers. 

There is another thing I venture to refer 
to, because it has been mentioned in the 
report of the Court of Inquiiy on the 
administration of the Army Remount 
Department, and that is the necessity of 
giving the Director or Inspector-General a 
slafT of .adequate strength for his organisa- 
tion. If I had been asked to undertake the 
arrangements during the past war I should 
have been very sorry to have attempted 
them without five or six staff officers of very 
good business capacity, and I think that 
would have been very little. I observe in 
one of the reports that up to May, 1900, the 
Director had one officer, and one smalt room 
or two small rooms to conduct his busine.ss 
in. That business involved the expenditure 
of over thirteen millions of money. Lord 
Roberts telegraphed immetliately on arrival 


in South Africa that he could do nothing 
in that country without a mobile array ; 
mobility depended upon horses, and there- 
fore the Director or Inspector-General of the 
Remount Department under the Quarter- 
master General vvas mainly responsible for 
the successful operations of the war, in my 
humble opinion. 

An Abnormal Waste of Horses. 

130S1. I understand your evidence to 
come to this, that these defects which you 
have spoken of led up in the actual opera- 
tions of the war to the horses being sent to 
the front in a condition in which they were 
not fit for service 1 — Quite so. 

13082. And, therefore, that the loss, 
which was abnormal, resulted from that 
c.ause? — Quite so. The estimates of tlie 
losses during the Crimean campaign were 
80 per cent., while the losses during the 
past war were 120 per cent. 

13084. We had a table gir'cn to us to-day 
which showed that out of 518,794 horses 
that were provided the expenditure during 
the campaign was 347,007 ? — Yes. 

13085. That is entirely abnormal, and 
outside all your tables ? — Entirely abnormal ; 
the percentages worked out in the Indian 
table ate worked out on a series of past 
campaigns in European countries, but there 
is nothing approaching that, I quite admit. 
Still, it is of use to have tables and instruc- 
tions on record for all these points, and they 
should be printed and collated in peace 
time. 

130S6. You put it down chiefly to the 
cause of the horses having been worked 
when they ought to have been waiting to he 
acclimatised ?— Quite so. 


When the horses were landed, they were in many cases handed over to 
men who did not know how to handle them. The horse artillerymen alone 
appear to have been good horsemasters. The Colonials, strange to say, were 
no better horsemasters than the others. The Report says : — 

146. There is a general agreement of evidence that they were e-vcellent 
riders, but deficient in horsemastership or care of horses. Lord Roberts said ; 
“ It was pointed out to me, generally, that the Colonials did not look after 
their horses. Our own men were not over-careful, but the Colonials were less 
•SO.” This was attributed in the case of the Australians to the plentifulness of 
horseflesh in their own country, and in this respect South African Colonials 
were stated to be superior. 

Upon the question of horsemastership the Report says : — 

S2. Horsemanship, and still more, horsemastership, were matters of great 
importance in the war. The horsemanship of the regular cavalry appears to 
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ha^•e been good, though, very naturally, not equal to that of some of the 
Colonials who had been used all their lives to riding. It was generally agreed 
that the Royal Artillery knew how to take good care of their horses, and 
some, though not all, of the witnesses said that this merit belonged also to the 
regular cavalry. Lieut. -General Sir John French said that “the horse- 
mastership of the cavalry is very nearly all ^Ye can desire.” lie said also, 
however, that stable management is better understood by the cavahy than the 
care and feed of liorses in the field. Most of the witnesses were of opinion 
that the horsemaslership of the mounted infantry, much of the Yeomanry, 
and part of the Colonials was not good. The great loss of horses during the 
campaign is no doubt chiefly due to their rawness of condition when brought 
into the field, but must also be attributed in part to the inexperience of great 
numbers among the men who used them. 


. Gknekal Rimington’.s Evidence. 

Some interesting evidence on the way in which horses .should be treatkl 
in war was given by General Rimington (February 5th, 1903), 


12663. tliink th.al the question of 

liorse-iiianagcmcnt is one of the first tlnng« 
in a campaign ? — Absolutely llie fir.st thing — 
it is 75 per cent, of (he cainp.aign so far as I 
can sec. 

12751. The waste of hor-scs very much 
arose from neglect of that, I suppose, during 
(he war? — A man who is accustomed to 
hor.scs will look after his horse, I had one 
trumpeter wJio had three horsc.s in the war ; 
lie was two years and nine months in it ; he 
had two killed under him, and the third he 
liad at the end of the war. lie was a gooti 
liorscmastcr, and that is the diflcrcncc be- 
tween a man who is u'cd to horses and a man 
who docs not care for horses. 

Tnn IIORSK .Moitr. Imi'Oktant than the 
.Man. 

1266S, (Avvf StnUheoua amt lilouttl 
Royal. ) Y ou do not mean that there should 
be any disregard of llic healtb of tlic men ? — 
I disregard the mcn’.«hc.alth completely com- 
pared with the horses. A man can speak up 
for himself, and will no doubt do so and go 
10 the doctor, l^ul the horse cannot say any- 
thing. 

12669. cannot you combine both care 
for the horses and also for the health and 
condition of the men ? — My men were alw.ays 
fit and well. I put the horse first ; lie is the 
most necessary thing, 

12670, No matter how the man may suffer ? 
—No, I would let him walk for a week, or 
ten days, or anything. 

12671. I do not quite undcrslaiKl what is 
meant by this statement which appears in 


your frRh, “ Witji nil mounted troops ex- 
treme severity nnd absolute disregard for the 
men's health, feelings, or safety, is necessary 
in this respect Yes, (he horse is the first 
thing, absolutely. You must look after that. 
You may make your men walk until they are 
thoroughly tired and can hardly keep their 
eves open. 

12672. but you c.ati do both, can you not ? 
— When j'oii h.avc once got the men to under- 
stand that tiic horse is the first thing, then 
you can; but I look after the horse first — 
llie man looks after himself. 

12673. the horse would not be of use 
without the man?— \Ye found that there were 
jiicnty of men ; wc never were short of men, 
we .alwa }'3 were short of horses. • 

1267.}. Still the life of the man is to be 
thought of? — What is the life of a man ? A 
man's life is nothing in war. You do not 
care whether men are killed or not as long 
as you attain your object. 

How TO Manage IIorse.s in W.-vr. 

12652. Would you just rc.id your si.\ 
points of horse management ? — “(i) Horse 
management was strictly allcndcd to by the 
officers," that is to say, they went to the 
stables, and so on, and saw that the horses 
were cared for. "(2) Grazing w.as always 
resorted to at cveiy possible chance." Tlic 
moment a man gets off his horse he throws 
the reins over the horse's he.ad, and the 
horse stands and grazes, which makes him 
quiet for dismounted work and so on, and he 
is also nibbling whenever the man is dis- 
mounted. " (3) The men never allowed to 
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^il on their horscb al the halt.” That was a 
great fault with most troops, and wants some 
legislation. I mean to say that wc ought to 
try and get a rule about that in future, that a 
man should never sit on his horse at the halt. 
The ordinary cavalry soldier docs ; he gels 
into a habit of it at the riding school. 

12653. it is to rest the horse that he 
should dismount ? — Ves, of course. Then 
“(4) always made to off-s-addle at every 
opportunity, even for five minutes.” Our 
saddles were light; we had not much on 
them, and it was no trouble to the man to 
unlace the girth. We had no breastplate or 
crupper. The man could just slip the saddle 
(.ff the horse on to the ground, and it was 
just by the horse, so that he could slip it on 
in a moment. In retreat from Sanaa’s Post 
my men were all off-saddled while the Boers 
were pressing us. When I came back I 
found these men had off-saddled their horses, 
and were watering and feeding them, and 
the Boers were pretty near, and things were 
pretty tight. But the habit was a good one. 

12654. That was iJushing it to extremi- 
ties? — Ves, I was rather annoyed, because I 
thought we should not get away. I thought 
it was playing it rather too fine. Then 
“ (S) the kit carried on the horse reduced to 
the minimum.” That is absolutely necessary 
with any mounted operations ; you cannot 
do anything if you have a heavy kit on the 
horses. We had saddle and waterproof, and 
u’ha lever we could get away off the horse 
we did. MVe just carried a carbine and loo 
rounds of ammunition, and, except the 
carbine, it tvas the ordinary shooting kit 
that a man would go out in to shoot buck. 

Ride UriitLL, Never Dow.v. 

12662. {Chairman.) Then you have one 
more point. 

(6) They were made to. dismount down 
(never up) hills. That is a very necessary 
thing. It is no good taking the man off the 
horse when he is going up hilt. It is rather 
an advantage for him to ride up hill, because 
the saddle gets well shifted back, which is a 

good thing A horse does not mind 

going up hill. 

12662. .You think that a good s)fstcin, and 
enabled you to keep your horses in good 
condition? — ^Yes, our horses were in good 
condition all through. 

In the printed p-kis of his evidence 
Gener.al Rimington wrote : — 


I found throughout the w.ar, with all sorts 
of troops and all ranks, that care of horses 
comes natimally to very few men except 
those brought up from boyhood with horses. 

As a rule, all other soldiers only do what 
they are compelled to do, and at best regard 
the care of their horses as a very weary and 
irksome necessity. 

This points to the fact that in the future we 
must, as far as possible, pick only men 
brought up with and accustomed to horses as 
recruits for the mounted branches, and this 
is especially necessary with a three years' 
service system. — Vol. ii., p. 585. 

No O.NE Cared Twope.nce. 

M.ajor-Gcneral J. P. Brabazon, Novem 
2lst, 1902, said 

6908. But I did notice one thing through- 
out the whole campaign — I really believe, 
although I say it, that I was the only man, 
certainly the only General Officer, who tried 
to stop the abuse of horseflesh. I never saw 
such shameful abuse of horseflesh in the 
whole course of my life as existed through- 
out the whole campaign, and not an attempt 
was made to check it. 

6909. But with what troops was that? — 
With all the troops, more especially the 
irregular ones, because the cavalry, I must 
say, knew better, and their officers knew 
better, but one never saw an irregular man 
go, except at a g.allop — he thought that was 
the normal pace for a horse ; if he rode into 
Pretoria to get a tooth-pick or a glass of 
beer, he would gallop his eight or ten miles 
there and back. The horses were abused in 
every sort of wtiy, and there was no attempt 
made to check it. I tried my little best, 
both with draught animals and with the 
mounted troops, but I could not do much — 
I was shocked, I w<as horrified. We might 
have saved at least 25, if not 50, per cent, .of 
our animals if proper care had been taken of 
them. But that mast come from the head ; 
everything filters down from the top, from 
the he.ad, and I do not think that from the 
very tip top of the whole lot they cared 
twopence how horses or draught animals 
were abused. 

A Tribute to South Africans.': •• 

Sir Ian Hamilton, who was examined on 
February 12th, 1902, said : — 

13941. Throughout the war I was struck 
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by the fact that llic Colonials rode belter 
than our regular cavalry soldiers. Concern- 
ing horsemastership, I must confess I did not 
see much to choose between cavalrymen, 
mounted infantrymen, oversea Colonials, or 
National Scouts. The only class of men I 
met who were constantly and eagerly on the 
look-out for a chance to case their horses 
and give thou a bit of grass or a drink of 
water were those South African Colonials 
who rode their own horses. 

The REsroxsiniLiiv or Orricr.us. 

Colonel A. W. Thorneycroft on Feb- 
ntary sth : — 

12423. Then the men were pretty good 
horsemasters 1 — They were good horsc- 
m.tstcrs when they saw the absolute necessity 
of it. They were careless at first about it. 
.•V Colonial is accustomed to have a Kaftlr to 
clean and groom his horse ; he has not been 
accustomed to go and do the work Itimsclf. 
They dislike a lot of stablc.s, but they saw the 
absolute necessity of it, and, under the super- 
vision of the odicers, they loyally carried it 
out to their great benefit. 

12424. Were the officers responsible?— 
The company officers were responsible to me 
that the stable duties were properly carried 
out on all occasions, and the consequence 
was that it was a great assistance to the 
regiment that this horsemastership was care- 
fully looked after. 

12425. I suppose a great deal of the efli- 
cienry depends upon that?— It depend.s 
entirely upon the care of the horse with a 
mounted corps like mine. .\ man is quite 
useless if he is dismounted. 

How Lord Mr.Tiii’r.N Mended Matters. 

Lord Methuen, February I3ih : — 

14219. Will you now deal with horse- 
mastership ?— The artillery were the best 
horsemasters in my force, the cavalry next. 
The ^’coman and the Colonials seemed at 
first to have an idea that I had an unlimited 
supply of horses always rc.ady for them at a 
moment’s notice. After I made them march 
on foot for some little time they seemed to 
realise the value of riding, and in time became 
fair horsemasters. 

14220. Does that mean you made them 
w-ilk because they were not taking sufficient 
care of their horses 1 — Yes, when I found a 
great many of them hn'ckinglhc'r horses up. 


I formed them into a company and attached 
them to the Loyal Lancashires, and told them 
they could w.alk with them. There were not 
so many of them on foot next time. We 
have in peace lime to make the Colonials and 
Yeoman understand what a horse can do if 
properly tended, for at present they have very 
little idea of saving a liorse nr nursing a tender 
back. 

Sir R. Euller said : — 

15494. The horsemastership was bad, and 
the horsemanship was not loo good on the 
part of the cavalry, and not nearly good 
enough on the part of the mounted infantry. 

Always Short of Horses. 

Major-General A. li. P.aget said : — 

16509, The provision of sufficient dep&ts 
very much earlier in the campaign would 
liave saved thousands of horses, 

16510. These depots were instituted later • 
in the campaign ? — Yes, 

16511. And wlicn they were instituted did 
the}", to some c.xtent, meet the difficulty? — 
No ; up to the verj’ last we were short of 
horses. 

16512. Then were the horses belter accli- 
matised ? — No, things remained practically 
in the same state up to the time I left, and 
that also appears to have been the case, from 
tlie reports I had, after I lo't, from various 
staff officers. 

16513. Tlicre never Iiad been really time ? 

— No, there had never been really time to 
got 4,oco or 5,000 horses, and to keep on 
.ahv.ays having 4,000 or 5,000 horses in hand 
fit for issue. As soon as tlicj" were landed 
they were sent out. I will give you an 
instance that came under my notice. On a 
march in the direction of Philipsville I saw 
two mares drop premature foals in front of 
me, and I heard that there were nine cases 
on one march. 

16514. Those mares ought never to have 
been sent up ? — Tliey had all been driven in 
from the neighbouring countiy-, and they 
were just passed out to the troops 300 or 400 
at a time. 

16515. They were South African horses?— 
Yes, but nobody went into the question of 
their quality ; they simply took a section of 
400 horses and g.ive them to 400 men. 

16516. They were not horses that had 
been imported from Europe ? — No, these 
were local horses. 
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HORSEMASTERSHIP BENEATH CONTEMPT. 
Major-General Sir R. Pole-Carew said 
16594. As to horsemanship and horse- 
mastership, with regard to the mounted 
infantry, it was excessively bad. 

16595. Are you speaking of both ’—Both. 
The man was so busy riding that he had 
really no time to look, and in horsemaster- 
ship they were beneath contempt. I think 
that is tile Cult of our system entirely. To 
begin with, every British infantry regiment 
is spoilt when it goes on active service by 
taking out of it the best men, because it is 
necessary to have the most intelligent men 
and the most intelligent subalterns and 
captains. They are picked out, and form a 
mounted infantry company. When we 
first began they allowed mounted companies 
to act with the regiments from which they 
took them, but that was very soon knocked 
on the head, and practically the best men 
and officers were taken away from the bat- 
talions to form mounted infantry. Well, 
they have had no training as a rule ; there 
is a certain amount of training at Aldershot, 
but as a rule those men are very quickly dis- 
posed of, and those who come on afterwards 
have had no training tvhatever in either 
horsemanship or horsemaste rship, and I think 
the system is absolutely wrong. I think the 
mounted infantry are most important, and I 
think a bedy of mounted infantry ought to 
be properly formed. 

Little else than Murder, 

16610. As to the numbers and quality of 
the horses, it was a matter of amazement to 
most of us how the country and the Quarler- 
"inaster-Gencral here managed to supply the 
number they did ; it was perfectly marvellous 
and I am quite certain no other nation could 
have done it. The quality at first was good, 
but they destroyed such an enormous number 
of horses by waste and by want of care, and 
by one thing and another, that afterwards 
the quality became very bad, and in the 
case of the Argentines it was little else than 
murder ; the Argentines they sent were soft- 
hearted brutes, and I saw it time after time 
myself— they looked good enough, but the 
moment they were asked to go at a pinch 
dead, 

“Officers. OF all Ranks” Ignorant 
about Horses. 

Sir Charles Warren gave some interesting 
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evidence upon the subject of the way in whicli 
the horses were mismanaged and d'-ne to 
death, 

15778. As to horses, I think you agree 
with what rye have had a good deal of evi- 
dence about, namely, that they were sent too 
soon to the front ? — Oh, yes. 

15770- That was a cause, or one of t'.c 
chief causes, of the waste of horse flesh ? — 
Yes, and the want of knowledge of horse- 
manship. I think the officers of all ranks are 
not sufficiently taught about horses, and I 
think if every officer could shoe a horse, and 
know something about the ways of a horse, 
things would be much better. 

15780. {Lord Strut Acorn and Mount 
Royal.) You say that many of the horses sent 
out from Austria, England, and the Argen- 
tina were not worth their salt?— When they 
arrived. 

Great Want of Care." 

15781, Do you consider that the condition 
of the camp at Green Point, where a great 
number of the horses were sent, was satis- 
factory?— I did not see sufficient of that to 
say, but I think there was a great want of 
care generally in looking after horses. It 
was not realised in the least that horses are 
so delicate ; I do not think it has ever been 
brought before officers that horses in their 
habits are quite as delicate as human beings, 
and require the greatest care. On one occa- 
sion when I had special tanks with water for 
the horses in Natal several officers came to 
me and s.aid it was utterly unnecessary. The 
horses had been brought into the dams, and 
they churned up the mud with their feet, and 
then drank that stuff, and, of course, they 
were all sick. Horses require pure water ns 
much as human beings, but that is not brought 
before the minds of officers, and they do not 
realise the importance in a campaign of horses 
having good water. Directly you give them 
good water the horses begin to mend. On 
several occasions I have been told the horses 
are off their feed, and I have said, “ Well, 
we must see about their water ” ; and when 
we have arranged about the water, and given 
them good, clean water, they have picked up 
at once. It was not the fault of the food. 

“ Few Officers ” understand Horses. 

General Gatacre thought that our liorse* 
mastership was fair. 
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Lieutenant-General Sir John French 
said : — 

17129. Few officers or men understand 
how to feed horses on maize, barley, cr 
wheat, which were often to be found in the 
farms; they either overfed them, thereby 
impairing their digestions and giving them 
Laminilis, or refused to risk this evil, neglect- 
ing available supplies. Towards the end of 
the campaign officers understood better the 
moderate use of unaccustomed feed, and how 
10 keep horses fit on whatever supplies were 
available. At the commencement of the war 
(December, 1899), excepting a few companies 
furnished by regiments stationed in South 
.Africa, the men of the mounted infantry 
could scarcely retain their seats at a trot over 
rough ground, and were entirely ignorant of 
the first principles of the care of horses. 
.\fter three months or so, they improved in 
riding, but few ever became good enough 
riders to be fit for scouting work. Units also 
improved in horsemastership as the campaign 
progressed. 

.\N Art Ustaught is the Armv. 

Major-General Sir C. E. Knox (March mb, 
1903) repotted in his prkis of evidence that 
the horsemanship of the regular cavalry and 
artillery was good ; of the mounted infantry 
indifferent ; a large body of infantry were 
mounted at the last minute at Orange Rirct 
who had no idea of tiding not even of 
saddling a horse. Veoraaniy, first batch 
good, second most indifferent. 

^Yith regard to horsemastership, with the 
exception of the Royal -Yrtillery, all branches 
were indifferent. I attribute this to our 
training. The system we adopt is to train a 
man to ride a horse, but to omit altogether to 
teach him how to keep that horse in such a 
slate of health and strength that the utmost 
can be got out of him. It is much like 
leaching a man to ride a bicycle, or to drive 
a motor-car, without at the same time 
thoroughly instructing him in the manner of 
repairing and keeping his mount in order. 

The recognised system we have always 
trained on as regards mounted iniantrj' was 
that their horses were only means of con- 
veying them from point to point, and the 
style of horsemanship was nothing, whereas 
it makes a very great difference to a horse 
whether ]ii; rider sits like a sack of oats or 
ilistribules his weight in a proper manner. 


I consider horsemastership is an art untaught 
in our Army. — Vol. ii. .App, p. 662. 

In his evidence he e.xpanded this idea. 

First Aid for Horses. 

1757S. Did you think they were not stifli- 
ciently taught to ride even for purposes of 
• mounted infantry? — Xo ; the idea ahvaysw-as 
thaf all a mounted infantryman w’anted to do 
was to be able to sit on a pony, and if he 
could sit on a pony and get from place to 
place that was all we wanted him to do, but 
that was not the case, because after a very 
short time of that sort of riding they had no 
ponies to sit on, and they did not know how 
to take care of their horses. A great number • 
of them did not know' how to put a saddle on 
a horse. With that sort of man riding on a 
horse it did not last very long ; on a long 
march a man riding in that sort of way very 
soon gives the horse a sore back, and when 
the horse had a sore back the man did- not 
know what to do with it, so that the horses 
went from bad to worse. 

17579. The mounted infantryman ought 
to know something about horsemastership ? — 
It is the first thing ; if you take a motor-car 
and send a man out to drive it, he may drive 
it very well, but if anything happens the 
man is done, and 1 lock on the mounted 
infanlty in exactly the same way. The first 
thing to teach them is a little bit of veterinary 
practice — first aid to the horse— and then 
Itow to look after him and lake care of liim 
and how to feed him ; they do not know 
anything about that, and the cavalry are 
much the same. 

Major-General Rundle (March nth, 1903) 
was asked : — 

17885. And the horsemastership was not 
so go<vl? — The horsemastership was vety 
bad.' 

17S86. Throughout? — I think so. XoL of 
the Colonials, of course ; the Colonials 
understood ilie animal of the country, am! 
treated him accordingly. But the horse- 
mastership of the Ycoraanrj- was very in- 
different, and it was almost impossible to 
get the men to get off their horses when they 
halted ; they would sit upon them for half 
an hour unless somebody told them to 
get off. 

How 5,coo Marcs and FoAi-vit^nn 
Starved to Death. 

One of the ivorst liorrors- of the war was 
the serving to death oT 5, coo brood mares 
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r,nd young horses al Burghersdorp, Lord 
Tuilihnrdinc, who lold the story to the 
Royal Commission, only seemed to be 
impressed by the thought of the money lost. 
Of the wanton miser)' inflicted by doing to 
death by liie slow torture of starvation of 
these mares and foals he says nothing. 

20751. Another point on the subject . of 
wastage of public money is not remounts, 
I'.iit it is a branch of the same thing ; in some 
of those departments there seems to be no 
sort of interchange of orders or responsibility 
in carrying out nork. For example, about 
6,000 horses, mares, and foals were near a 
_j)lace! called Burghersdorp, and there w.as no 
'Apparent reason that they should not all 
have been used for His Majesty's forces. 
They were good mares and young horses ; 
there were few absolutely fit to ride at once 
without training, as the mares in South 


Africa, although broken to harness, were 
never broken to riding. These mares were 
all kept in this place, and apparently no one 
seemed particularly interested in the matter, 
and the remounts had them in charge ; they 
were left to nm over two or three small 
farms, and they gradually pined aw.ay and 
wasted from lack of food. Xo one was 
allowed to take what they wanted of those, 
and at the end of the war lliese 6,000 horses 
bad diminished to about 700 or so, I onh 
wished to quote that as an example of the 
way in which many things were not looked 
after, and through lack of officers to supeivisc 
and lack of system, thousands of pounds were 
ihrouTi into the sea. 

20752, {Chairman.) Were these captured 
horses ? — ^They were cleared off farms ; I 
have seen perhaps 1,500 or t,200 sent to 
this farm in one drove. 


The Legend “Un.mounted Men Preferred.” 

Few things attracted more attention during the war than the telegram to 
the Colonies deprecating the dispatch of mounted men. On this subject llie 
Report says ; — 

To complete the misunderstanding a telegram was sent which was capable 
of being interpreted — and was, in fact, interpreted — to mean that mounted men 
were not wanted. The explanations now given by Lord tVolseley and Lord 
Lansdowne show that it was not intended to discourage contingents of mounted 
infantry, and that it was recognised that the Colonies could supply good 
material for a force of that description. That being so, it was at least 
unfortunate that the desire to discourage a distinctively cavalry contingent was 
given so much prominence, or was not explained in clearer language. 

The Report goes on to say that when, on October 3rd, Mr. Chamberlain 
sent cablegrams to the Colonial Governments accepting these offers of help, 
the following sentence was inserted in the dispatches to the Governors of 
South Australia, New South Wales and Victoria 

143. “Firstly, units should consist of 125 men, secondly, may be infantry, 
mounted infantry, or cavalry. In view of numbers already aA’ailable, infantry 
most, cavalry least senuceable.” 

Upon this the Report comments as follows : — 

“This recommendation certainly appeared to convey' an intimation that 
infantry would be more useful than either mounted infantry or cax'alry, and 
therefore to argue a misconception of the conditions of warfare against the 
Boers of South Africa.” 

■ Then, after quoting the evidence of Lord Lansdowne and Sir Redvers 
Fuller (see below), the Report proceeds ; — 

144. The idea then seems to have been not to discourage the Colonies 

from sending mounted infantry, or men capable of being turned into mounted 
infantry, but to 'discourage them from sending troops armed and equipped as 
regular cavalry. ' . . 

Both Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley admitted that the telegram in 
question may have been rather unfortunately worded so as to convey a wrong 
impression of their meaning. 

It does not appear to have had any practically bad results. 
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Xo Colonial Cavalry W'anted. 

extracts from Lord W'olseley's evidence, 
Xovembet 27th, 1902 : — 

SS55. But the Colonies also said that it 
rather discouraged them, in the first instance, 
to receive those instructions ? — I cannot 
imagine that, at any time, there was any 
wish to preclude mounted infantry, or even 
to demur to mounted infantry being sent 
out. It was cavalry that was always in my 
mind . 

S856. It was a little unfortunately worded ? 
— It was if it conveyed that impression. 

SS57. (Sir ffouy Xormatt.) Do }OU not 
think it would have had a discouraging effect 
on the Australians? I speak of those 
especially, because they arc very fond of 
riding, and they would not make very good 
infantry soldiers ; they are not accustomed 
to march, but they arc accustomed to ride, 
and I presume it h.ad rather a discouraging 
effect. But they took the bull by the horns, 
if I may say so, and went mounted ? — Yes. 

S85S. (Zoni Stralhcona ami Mount Koyr.!.) 
May it have been from a feeling that there 
might be difficulty in getting the horses in 
sufficient numbers, or in the transportation 
of them at the moment— may that have been 
the feeling which induced this message to be 
sent ? — I know there was a difficulty about 
horses, bat I cannot go beyond that. 1 do 
not think there was ever in the minds of any 
authority at the War Office any wish to 
diminish the number of mounted infantry ; 
but certainly against cavalry there was, 
because it would be a second-rate cavalry, 
which would be of no use to one out there 
at all. 

8S59. But the home Government would 
luive had difficulty in providing horses for 
them ?— No doubt they would have. 

5560. And the authorities here may have 
thought it uould be difficult to get the 
horses from the Colonics at the moment ? — 
Xo doubt. 

5561. ( Viscount Esher.) So far as I under- 
•-land, what it meant was, not so much that 
you preferred infantry, as that you did not 
desire c.avalry — irregular cavalry — to be sent 
oat to Africa? — ^That was the whole pith 
of it— that we did not want cavalry. 

Lord L.vnsdowne’s Expl-asation. 

Lord Lansdowne, in his evidence, quoted, 
by way of explanation, a statement which he 


made on February ISH’. ' 9 o 2 . 
of larrds. lie then said 

21136. “It is put in this way, that the 
Colonies offered mounted troops, and that 
we snubbed them and s.aid that we did not 
want any. That story is repeated in every 
military debate. I ask your permission once 
again to remind the House of the actual fact; 
as they occurred. We sent out with the 
first troops that went to South Africa more 
than the usual proportion of cavalry " (I was 
so advised when I prepared that speech). 

“ We also arranged that with each battalion 
of infantry there should be a company of 
mounted infantry, and when the question cf 
making use of the Colonial troops came up 
we began by accepting the services of three 
small bodies of Colonial mounted infantry. 
That in itself is a proof that we did not set 
our faces against the employment of Colonial 
mounted troops. Then came the moment 
when from all over the Colonies offers of 
assistance, mostly in general terms, were 
received by the War Office, It was necessary 
to send some kind of answer to the Colonies 
at once. We consulted the General who 
was to have the chief command in the field, 
Sir Redvers Buller, and in consultation with 
him it was determined that we should inform 
the Colonies, who were at that moment 
offering in some cases cavaliy, in others 
artillery, and in others infantry, that at 
that particular moment infantry would be 
most serviceable and cavalry least service- 
able. Cav.alry and mounted infantry are 
different things. The reason infantry were 
asked lor w.as that it was proposed that 
we should attach small bodies of Colonial 
soldiers to the units of Imperial .soldiers 
already at the Cape. It was a proposal very 
much approved at the time by the Colonics, 
and it was a reasonable one. At that time 
we were dealing altogether with a force of 
not more than 1,500 Colonial troops. A 
short time after, when the question of larger 
Colonial contingents was being discussed, I 
find that we took 4,700 mounted men from 
the Colonics, as against 2,400 unmounted 
men. It is, to say the least, a gross exagge- 
ration to represent the then War Office as 
having repudiated the offers of mnunled 
troops from the Colonies.” 

Sir R. Buller’s SunrLE Reason’. 

Extracts from the evidence of Sir R. 
Buller, February 17th. 
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The c-'planation submitted to the Com- 
missicn by Sir Redvers Bullcr had better be 
given in his own words. 

15277. “ I was sitting one daj- on a Com- 
mittee at the 'War 0 /ticc when I was told 
that the Secretary of State wanted to sec me. 
I went into his room, and he had in his hand 
a paper (I think it was about the end of the 
first week in October ; I am almost sure it 
was in October), and he told me that he had 
received from the Colonial Office an offer to 
send Colonial troops, and a conx'ersation 
ensued as to them. 1 was not shown the 
paper, and was not given any accurate 
_Jigures, and it was rather a casual conversa- 
tion, but I gathered that the point in his 
mind at that moment was what he should 
pay thcin. I further gathered that his inten- 
tion was to accept men from the Colonies, 
but to say that the English Government 
would only pay them at the rate they paid 
their own soldiers. At that time I was 
.looking forward to arriving at the Cape 
and finding myself in a hornet’s nest, 
and the only card I had in any sense 
up my sleeve was my conviction that the 
action of the Boers, if they did go to war, 
would drive but of tlie Transvaal, out of 
Johannesburg especially, and also partly oat 
of the Free State, a very large number of 
very useful fighting Englishmen, who w'ould 
probably be rather bitter, and most likely be 
immediately anxious to take up arms against 
the Boers, I had always calculated that 


they would give me a force of from S,ooo (o 
10,000 men, which would be a very effective 
mounted force. I had at the time also in my 
own mind calculated that I should have 
enough saddlery, and I did not want to 
mention this idea to Lord Lansdowne. The 
price in South Africa for mounted men had 
formerly always been Ss. a day, and I did 
not believe myself that I should get these 
men under 5s. I wanted to pay them 55. a 
day, and, to avoid being tied to a less 
sum for the Colonial mounted men, I told 
Lord Lansdowne that so far as I u-as 
concerned I should be quite satisfied if he 
would take all the infantry that the Colonies 
would send, but that I did not tliink there 
was any necessity for taking a very small 
detached force of cavalry. My idea was 
that all the Colonists could ride, and that I 
could mount them and turn them into 
mounted infantry and pay them all alike, 5s. 
a day. I have only gone into that explana- 
tion because it meets the point that lias been 
raised. Q. And you recommended these 
words r ‘ Infanlrj- most, cavalry least, ser- 
viceable’? — A. Yes, I remember quite well 
saying that cavaliy would be quite useless. 
Q. But you did not mean by that to exclude 
mounted infantrj’? — A. No, it was cavalry I 
had in my thoughts all the way through, 
because I know what irregular cavalry, if I 
may .say so, our "i'emnanry are. As cavahj- 
they arc of no use ; they are very good 
mounted troops, but tliey arc no use as 
cavalry." 


UxiAPPED Sources of Horse Supplv. 

■ It is rather startling to learn on the authority of the Earl of Scarborough 
that when the Remount Department was scouring the planet in wild demand 
for horses there was an ample supply of horses close to our door. It was 
not, said Lord Scarborough (7283), “until the spring of this year, when we got 
an official circular from the Quartermaster-General’s department asking us to 
report on what resources were left. That, of course, was after they had gone 
to all parts of the world to get horses, and as a matter of fact we found that 
in March, 1902, as far as the North of England was concerned, there was a 
large supply of serviceable horses and cobs still available.” Another v-ery 
curious fact was brought out about the horses in the evidence of Veterinaiv’- 
Colonel Duck, the Director-General of the Veterinary Department, who also 
confirms Lord Scarborough’s statement as to the possibility of buying horses 
in England. The right kind of horses were not purchased because Colonel 
Tollner feared to be laughed at — a sensitiveness Avhich probably cost the 
taxpayer many millions. 
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EVIDENXE OF VsTEaiSARY-COLONEL 

Duck. 

3217. We practically knew before tbe 
war what would be required in Africa, We 
knew, for instance, the class of horse that 
would be of use in Africa, and we toew the 
class of equipment that was required. I 
might say that I had already served six years 
in Africa myself. 

3218. At what date?— I was employed in _ 
the Gaika and Galeka War, in the first 
becocoeni War, in the Zulu War, in the 
first Boer War, and afterwards in Bechuana- 
land, in the Bechuanaland Expedition, under 
Sir Charles Warren. 

3219. Were you consulted as to the class 
of horse that was required in South Africa ? 
—Xo, hut I went to General Truman my- 
self and explained to him at the outbre.ak of 
the war my experiences of the big English 
cavalry horses, Drury-Lowe’s regiment, the 
Lancers, the King’s Dragoon Guards, and 
the Inniskilling Dragoons in the first Boer 
War, pointing out to him that the big 
English cavalry horse was utterly unsuitable, 
and recommending him to buy a smaller, 
more compact, better bred horse. I also 
had frequent conversations with Colonel 
Tollner, the principal purchaser, pointing 
out to him what I considered was the right 
class of horse to send out, and he told me, 
“You may be right or wrong, but if I 
bought the class of horses you suggest they 
would all jeer at me.” 

3220. That class of horse was not adopted ? 
— Xo. 

3221. Did you warn them against any 
particular class of horse ? — I warned them 
against the big English cavalry horse, so 
nice on parade in England, but utterly 
u-eless in Africa. 

3222. And did you warn them against 
any foreign horses?— Xo, I suggested the 
class of horse generally that I thought would 
be suitable in Africa from my experience. 

3277. {Sir John You say that you 

.advised Colonel Tollner that he should buy 
a smaller and better bred class of horse ? — I 
advise^ General Truman generally about the 
cavalry horses and mounted infantry horses, 
and I also had several conversations with 
Colonel Tollner, because I knew him very 
well. I had served with him in the Remount 
Department myself before, and I recom- 


mended him to buy, consistent with the 
amount of weight required for the artillery, 
horses as close to the ground as he possibly 
could. 

327S. But was there a market in which 
you could have bought tliose horses ’—Yes. 

3279. Where was the market where you 
could have bought those horses, required, 
say, for the First Army Corps and for the 
mounted inlantry? — The market is in Eng- 
land. We have nothing to do with tlie pro- 
vision of horses ; we are not supposed to 
have anything to do with the provision of 
horses, 

3280. What I want to come at is this : 
You made that recommendation, which I 
daresay was a perfectly justifiable one ; but 
are you certain that there was a market in 
which horses of that quality and description 
could have been purchased ? — I think I may 
say yes. 

3281. Can you tell us where that was? 
— In England. 

3286. I only ask you because you suggesleil 
to Colonel Tollner that he should purchase 
that class' of horstS, and he said, if I remem- 
ber rightly, he would be jeered at if he 
purchased them ? — Yes. 

3287. It is one thing, of course, to suggest 
to buy an animal of a certain height, and so 
on, and another thing to be certain that you 
have a market in which you can buy them ?— 
Oh, they were to be got. 

3288. Later in the war, when there was 
an enormous number of horses to be pur- 
chased, do you think that horses of that 
particular description could have been found ? 
— ^Yes, in sufficient quantities. 

3289. Where ? — Well say, for instance, in 
Wales; they are a smaller class in Wales, 

-the cob horse. 

3290. Do you think there are in Wales a 
sufficient number of horses to have supplied 
the demand that had to be met by sending lo 
Canada and the United States, Hungary, 
and all over the world ? — Oh, no. 

3291. Then I want to come to this : You 
cannot suggest where they could have gone 
on buying horses to supply the wastage in 
the war-horses of the description you men- 
tion ? — I do not see why they should not 
have been just as easily obtainable as the 
larger ones, and at the same places. 

3292. We will come at it in another way. 
Can you tell me the total number of horses 
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that were purchased for ihc purposes of the of the war?~I think those horses could have 
cavalry and mounted' infantry between the been obtained as readily in England as the 
end of September, 1899, and the concliKioa larger ones. 

The remarks made by General French on the subject sum up trenchantly 
the conclusions of most intelligent officers, 

(17312) I think that the whole question of supply of horses in war ought 
to be taken up and thought out, owing entirely to our system of leaving every- 
thing of this kind alone till war actually occurs ; the remounts we got were 
most unsatisfactory. 

Evidence or General Krencii. Insufficient for the wastage of 


1 7321. There was a difficulty in getting 
horses accustomed to the food, was there 
not? — Very great difficulty, but remounts 
were often received in a terrible state. 

17322. That was owing to the e.vigencies 
of the war, I suppose? — ^Ves, and the 
necessity for having horses up and using 
them at once, which probably could not 
have been avoided. It was certainly 
nobody’s fault out there, and I do not 
believe it was anybody’s fault here. I think 
it was the fault of the system, and that 
something ought to be done at once to 
consider the question of remounting mounted 
troops ill war. 

17323. {Sir Giurge Tauhnan ■ Goldie.) 
Would you say that we had an insufficient 
horse supply for the original number of 
troops intended to be sent out, the Army 
Corps and Cavalry Division ? — An insuffi- 
cient reserve. 

17324. Yes? — I certainly think we had. 

But as usual nothing had been done 


war ; — certainly, we naa no reserve at an. 

17329. There was no provision in Natal 
for the wastage of war ? — Not in my time. 
I was only there a little time. 

17330. But still you would have seen it. 
There was no provision made at the time 
you left Natal ? — None whatever. We 
were losing horses very f.ist. I think that 
the horse power of the whole Empire ought 
to be utilised and economised. 

17331. (Sir George Taubman ■ Goldie.) 
And organised ? — .'Vnd organised. 

17332. (I'iseotutl Esher.) When you 
commanded the Cavalry Brigade at Aider- 
shot under Sir Redvers Buller, was it then 
clear to you that the system was a bad one ? 
— Absolutely clear, 

17333. You knew it before the war ? — 
Perfectly well. We all knew it. 

17334. knew that you would be 

face to face with considerable difficulty from 
such a cause ? — Yes, everybody talked about 
it ; for a long time it had been patent, 

to mend it. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The War Office and its many Mansions. 

1'he "War Office may have been deficient in brains, but it certainly ^vas not 
lacking in the variety and superabundance of its local habitations. 'I’hc 
multiplicity of the widely scattered buildings in which its staff was lodged was 
typical of the organisation of the unco-ordinated administration of the British 
military system. 

Sir Ralph Kno.x, late Permanent Under Secretary for the V'ar Office, 
lamented plaintively (1260) : — 

It was most awkward to be found in the position of entering upon such 
a campaign as that which has just been carried to a successful issue, in a 
series of offices very badly constructed and separated from one another by 
distances which made conference almost an impossibility, and at all events 
involved always enormous waste of time. 

He was asked, as he was concluding his evidence, to give offliand the 
\-arious addresses of the War Office. He could not do it ! 

1427. It may be an advantage to have on the Notes the addresses of tlie 
various scattered buildings in which the War Office did its work before the 
war ? — It could be very easily given. 

1428. You cannot remember them at this moment ? — I cannot. Pall 
Mall, Winchester House, Queen Anne’s Gate, Queen Victoria Street (there 
are two or three places in Queen Victoria Street, different buildings), Horse 
Guards, and some others. 

1429. {Ctiair/nan.) M'e can get a complete list? — Yes, Lord Esher will 
well remember it ; I think he used to pay the rent. 

Lord Esher, however, did not re.spond to the suggestion that the late 
Permanent Under Secretary of the Board of Works should come to the 
rescue of the late Permanent Under Secretary of the War Office. The- infor- 
mation sought for was subsequently handed in, and appears in the Appendi-v 
volume, from which it is extracted here as a historical curiosity. 

No. 46. — List of the Buildings in which the various Departments of the 
M’ar Office were housed in the Summer of 1899. 

ar Office, Pall Mall . . Central Branch. 

Military Secretary’s Division. 

Adjutant-General’s Department (except 
Inspector-General of Cavalry). 

Quartermaster - General’s Department 
(except Remount Subdivision). 

Ordnance Department. 

Chaplain-General. 

Finance Department (part of). 

Contracts Division. 
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^Vinchester House- 
Horse Guards . 


■\^'oohvich 

Pimlico . , . . 

.66^ Victoria Street 
5, King Street, Westminster. 
Grosvenor Road 
18, Queen Anne’s Gate, and 
Carteret Street 
18, Victoria Street 


Finance Department (part of). 
Inspector-General of Cavalry and Staff. 
Department of Inspector-General of 
Fortifications. 

Finance Department (one branch). 
Finance Department (some clerks). 
Finance Department (some clerks). 
Remount Subdivision. ^ 

Veterinarj' Division. 

Royal Army Clothing Department. 


Military Intelligence Division. 

Army Medical Department. 

Clerks at Chelsea Hospital, Army Ordnance Department, See., as at present. 

The Finance Department, it will be noticed, is sprinkled about as with a 
pepper-bo.x, and occupied offices in Pall Mall, Winchester House, 'Woolwich, 
Pimlico, and the Horse Guards. 


Too M.A.NY OrFICES SPOIL THE FINANCES. 

V’^ith so many offices each occupied by a staff of diligent clerks the War 
Office might have been expected to have managed the financial side of the 
' war in style. So far from this being the case we find in the Report of the 
Royal Commission the following scathing condemnation : — 

238. On the financial side there does not seem to have been any adequate 
preparation for a state of war. We desire to call attention to the following 
passage in Sir G. Fleetwood I\^lson’s Report to Lord Kitchener : — 

“ The flaw has been the absence of any financial authority at headquarters 
with time, knowledge, and power to treat financial questions as a whole. 
There are many matters in which large savings can only be effected upon 
general lines. If a Financial Adviser had been appointed at the beginning, 
instead of towards the end of the war, he could have prevented excessive 
charges from arising, instead of merely curtailing them when large and un- 
necessary expense has already been incurred. He could have established a 
system for watching and controlling expenditure, and could have systematised 
commandeering. He could have seen that the use of Army money for 
Colonial railway purposes was confined within limits. He could have secured 
reasonable rates from the Natal Railway, and have pointed out with authority 
that specie could be obtained at less expense. He would probably have 
arranged that supply accounting was conducted upon defensible lines, and 
that Telegraph and Intelligence Accounts were not allowed to get hopelessly 
into arrear ; and if he had not been able to prevent the ordnance difficulties 
. from arising he could have checked them at an early stage. Also, he would 
have been able to apply to questions now arising the knowledge gained 
throughout the whole war. He could, above all, have relieved the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of a volume of work which should not fall upon him. My 
experience in South .^frica has convinced me that it is desirable that in 
future wars a Financial Officer should accompany each Army Corps, and a 
Financial Adviser of high standing be attached to the staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief.” 

It is certain that there was in the first months of the war, as shown in 
Sir G. FleOtwood Wilson’s report, and the subsequent inquiries made by a 
War Office Committee, a serious mismanagement of ordnance business and 
a waste of public money. He was, therefore, brought to the conclusion 

o 
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mentioned in his report to Lord Kitchener, that the waste of public money 
which took place on this occasion was “ attributable to insufficient preparation 
and organisation before hostilities, lack of forethought in demanding stores, 
neglect to make full use of ordnance workshops, and to serious errors in 
regard to items when comprehensive demands were put forward.” 

The War Office not on Business Principles. 

The question why the War Office cannot be run on business principles 
was very effectively answered by Major-General Sir C. Grove, who gave his 
evidence on November 28th, 1902 : — 


9470. There is nothing, of course, that 
one has seen or heard more often lately than 
the advantage of running the War Office on 
business principles — ^it has been a sort of cry 
all round. I have tried, and I did before 
this cry when people talked of the want of 
business organisation of the War Office — to 
think out what business principles meant, 
and to see how far they could be applied to 
the War Office. Well, now, if yoii .take 
business principles ; if you try to gather them 
from the habit and practice of our large busi- 
ness institutions in this country', our railways, 
our banks, our mines, or anything else, you 
do find that there are, a certain number of 
governing principles which run through all 
of them. The first of these is, that all these 
bodies are managed either by one individual, 
or by a board of partners, or proprietor.s, or 
directors, who have control over the whole 
of that particular business undertaking, over 
its administrative arrangements, its executive 
action, and over its expenditure and finance. 
That I think you may say is universal in all 
our large business institutions. The second 
is, that that board, and especially the chair- 
man of it, is more or less permanent or semi- 
permanent; its members and its chairman 
are not altered at short intervals. The third 
]s that, their interests are, to a large extent, 
bound up in those of the concern that they 
administer ; and the fourth thing is, that they 
know perfectly well what it is the object of 
their business and of their company to do, 
and they know to a considerable extent the 
extent to which they want to do it, A manu- 
facturer, for instance, knows pretty well 
what his output, under existing conditions, 
will be, and if the business improves he puts 
up further machinery', and prepares for a 
larger output, knowing clearly what he is 
aiming at ; a railway company, or a tramway 
company, works in a similar way. And you 
have, .you may say, four' main principles : 


First, the complete control centred in one 
board ; secondly, more or less permanency 
in that board ; thirdly, its interest being 
identical with the concern ; and, fourthly, 
a clear knowledge of what the concern 
is intended to do. Nou', when you turn 
to the War', Office, you find that almost 
all these things under our present arrange- 
ments are absent. Horv is the contro 
of the Army managed ? First of all,- 
it rests, or is supposed to rest, with the 
Commander-in-Chief, but you have probably 
had quite enough evidence before you, 
without my going into it, to show you that 
the command and control exercised by the 
Commander-in-Chief is of a very limited 
nature, that it does not go very far, and is 
subject to complete veto, or change, at the 
wish of the Secretary of State. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief may put forward a proposal 
with regard to the administration or the 
organisation of the Army, which has been 
the result of considerable thought, and the 
Secretary of State has simply to write at 
the bottom : “ I am unable to approve of 
this,” and initial it, and the matter is 
closed. Therefore, it cannot be said that 
the control by the Commander-in-Chief over 
the Army is a real one. Then you come to 
the Secretary of State, whose control is 
much more real, and in whom much more 
power centres, but he himself is subject to 
an irregular, an informal sort of control by 
the Treasury, which can .review a good 
many of the actions he has done, and stop a 
great many .of the actions he wants to do. 
There is again a body whose functions, I 
thinlr, have never been clearly defined, the 
Cabinet Committee of Defence ; and, lastly, 
there is the Cabinet and the Government 
itself, and the consequence is that you have 
proposals amd plans for improvements, and 
changes, wandering up, 'and down, arid 
backwards and fo’rwards ■ between these 
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vnriou- bo'lie?, ivitli the result of a great loss 
of clearness of action and quickness of 
doing business, and, very often, of things 
getting smothered, or mixed up more or 
less ^Yith other things from u-hich they 
should be kept separate. Therefore, that 
directness of control which you have in a 
large business institution is completely 
absent from the War Office. The perma- 
nent element is also, to a great extent, 
absent. The Commander-in-Chief only 
holds office now for five j-cars, and the 
Secretary of State, the Under-Secretary 
of State, and the Financial Secretary 
change office M'ith the Government. 
Norr, I think I am right in saying that 
within the last thirty years the War Office 
has had either ten or eleven Secretaries of 
State, and the other Pafliamentarj* officials 
as well ; or, in other words, the average 
duration of the Secretary of State’s official 
life is three years, and, of course, if the 
average duration is three years, in a 
good many cases it has been less, and 
sometimes considerably less. Therefore, 
the most important person in the whole insti- 
tution is changed on an average every three 
years, and, not infrequently, in a less period. 
Well, now would the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, or would any 
institution change its head once every three 
years ? I doubt whether it would; I do not 
say that it may not be necessary under our 
Constitution, but I say, that if it is so, if is 
hopeless to think of. running the War Office 
on business principles, because this frequent 
change of head alone is in violation of one of 
the chief of those principles. Then you come 
to the fact that the Secretarj’ of State, although, 
no doubt, anxious to do everything that can 
be done for the Army, is swayed by a good 
many other considerations ; he is pulled by a 
good many strings in every way, and a good 
deal of his time has to be devoted to matters 
that are not Army matters. His interests 
are not absolutely, -ound up with those of the 
business, in the sense that the proprietor or 
the very large shareholder isj and, lastly, 
you come to what, to my mind, is the most 
important thing of all, and that is, that 
neither now, nor at any other time that I can 
remember, has the country really made up its 
mind what it wants its Army to do, and in 
consequence what Army it wants to have. It 
is quite true, that there is a minute of the late 
Mr. Stanhope’s which has more or less occu- 


pied the ground. That minute has. however, 
always been one that has only been half acted 
upon by the Government and the various Sec- 
retaries of State for War who have held office 
since it was drawn up, and moreover, it has 
never been made public, it has never received, 
if I may use the phrase, the approval of the 
nation. The country, at the present moment, 
does not know what Army it wants, and it 
does not know what objects the Army which 
exists is expected to fulfil. Until that is 
done, until wc arrive at making up our mind 
what we want our military machine to do, it 
seems to me not very' much use going info 
detailed questions of the particular organisa- 
tion of a Division, or an Army Corps, or 
anything else. We want to begin at the 
beginning, and to reason out, and think out, 
what we consider under normal conditions 
should be the Army which this country is to 
keep up, or, if you like to put it so, what 
shall be the duties which that Army should 
be prepared to fulfil — it may be put in that 
way — and in that case, the military experts 
would very soon be able to work out what 
Army is wanted. How little this is being 
considered you can judge from the simple fact 
which is before us, that when, at the present 
moment, as far as I know — of course, I am 
not at the War Office now, and only speak 
from outside knowledge — what we still call 
the scheme of two Army Corps for foreign 
service and three Army Corps for home de- 
fence still holds the ground — and, as far as I 
know, that is the only authoritative pro- 
nouncement on the part of the Government 
as to the Army the military authorities should 
be prepared to produce — at the very time the 
.Secretary of State is promulgating a scheme 
for six Army Corps. Which is it to be ? 
And how are the military authorities gene- 
rally, the Secretary ofState, the Commander- 
in-Chief, and the various officials under them, 
to work with any requisite clearness and 
definiteness, proceeding gradually up to the 
end which they aim at, until they knew what 
that end is ? The very first requisite, to my 
mind, in any War Office reform, as it is 
called, or any alteration in our system, is by 
the assembling of the strongest possible Com- 
mission that can be got together, or some 
similar means, to determine what shall be 
the Army which in normal peace times this 
country shall maintain, and, as a necessary 
corollary and consequence from that, what 
shall be the Anny it is to put into thefidd in 
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war. That seems to me the preliminary to 
anything else. Let us gi%'e up this wandering 
on in a fog, as we have clone for years and 
years, getting a little bit here and a little bit 
there, but with no definitely laid down, clear 
and clean plan to work uj) to a previously 


determined upon and settled organisation ; 
and the first thing I think we require is for 
that point to be determined. When that 
point is determined, then the other things can 
go on. 


No CO-CPERATION BETWEEN ArMY AND "WaR OfFICE. 

Sir Redvers Buller read to the Commission some notes which he had 
written down to e.xplain what he thinks of the War Office administration. 
The paper was preceded by one or two pertinent questions tvhich rose out of 
Sir Redvers’ criticism of the failings of our Army, or, rather, of its officers. 


Extracts fro.m the Evidence of Sir Redvers Buller. 

15498. The real gist of the criticism I should like to make. There 
i.s nothing you tell them to do that they do not know how to do if they are 
fairly well taught, but they do not know what to do when the moment comes 
because they are never allowed to have an opportunity — either officers or 
men — of exercising the slightest amount of independent judgment before they 
gel on the field of battle. 

15499. And in that respect you would wish to see the training altered? — 
^’■ery much. 

15500. {Sir George 2 'aiibman-Goldic) How would you alter the training? 
The way I should begin to alter the training would be to abolish the ^Vtir 
Office as it stands, and there really to my mind lies the true crux of the 
question. As long as the War Office exists as it is the Army is tied up in red 
tape, and the principles of the War Office are nothing but red tape. Tliat 
instruction is forced down through every rank in the Army. 

1 5501. {Chairman.) You speak with considerable experience of the War 
Office? — Yes, I know the War Office well; I have been twenty-five years 
there, and I have sat at the desk of every clerk in the Y^ar Office and gone 
through his year’s work with him. 

15502. ^^’ould you explain what that means? — Upon this matter I wrote 
down a few words, as I thought I could make it shorter if I wrote it before- 
hand, and I think it will fully explain my meaning : — 

“ In the interests of the education of officers the reorganisation of the War 
Office is an urgent nece.ssity. 

“ It is essential there should be a standard organisation of staff work and a 
standard pattern of staff duty, which officers should look to and learn from. 
Those standards ought to be found in the AVar Office. They are not to be 
found there now, nor ever have been in the past. 

“No one who studies the inception of the late war can fail to see how 
seriously the situation was affected by the want of some sort of intellectual 
equipment for the Secretary of State. 

“ On the other hand, the Army suffers seriously from the interference of the 
civilian officials with the authority of the Commander-in-Chief. .... 

“ It would be difficult to over-estimate the advantage df this training. The 
great defect at present throughout all ranks of the Army is the want of a 
sense of the paramount importance of co-operation. I believe this defect to 
have its origin in the natural resentment of officers against the stringent and 
inelastic system of red tape and regulations within which they are i^ent and 
against which they chafe. 
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Such restrictions necessarily promote rebellion rather than co-operation. 
All ranks are possessed by the notion that authority is stupid and exists 
mainly to be outwitted. Officers acquire the idea that it is meritorious to 
exceed, outstep or evade orders. This works infinite harm. Every mess- 
table has its stories of how so-and-so snubbed, confuted, or ridiculed the War 
Office with success. 

i ? “ There is scarcely one officer in a hundred who has been taught any rule 
which would guide him in deciding how' to act when confronted by the 
problem so frequent in war ; ‘ I have my orders, but what ought I to do ? ’ 
If he does not evade the problem by inaction, it is a chance if he acts aright ; 
because, owing to his defective training, he acts on the wrong impulse. He 
does not ask himself how he can best further the operation as a whole, but 
. how’ he may most plausibly excuse himself, if taken to task. 

“ Our officers and men as we recruit them are deficient in ‘ hunter’s instinct ’ 
—too highly civilised, if you will. Some special training to make good that 
deficiency is now’ needed. The fundamental principle of this training should 
be that ever3’one must understand that he has to fight for the main chance, 
and not for his own hand. The system of the War Office teaches exactly the 
reverse. The root of reform must be found there.” 


Red Tape in E.xcelsis. 

When giving evidence on the state of the 
hospitals, Sir Redvers Buller suddenly 
reverted to his charge against the War 
Office and its cast-iron regulations : — 

15577. ks I am on hospitals, may I tell 
one story, a ver)- short one, which shows the 
defect of our military arrangements and the 
defect of our military education. It happened 
to me at Ladysmith. I W'as endeavouring 
at the moment to provide for the evacua- 
tion of the Intombi Hospital, which had 
2,500 patients in it, and I had created a 
temporary hospital out of the old barracks 
at the other end of the town. There w'as 
very great difficulty about bedding ; there 
was much of the bedding they did not like to 
bring out of the old hospital. Everything in 
Ladysmith had been taken to Intombi ; and I 
went round the new hospital one morning and 
found that a good many of the fever patients 
had no beds — nothing but one blanket to lie 
on. I swept Natal with telegrams, and got 
a train up by the end of the week with as 
many mattresses as I could possibly get — 
bought, begged, or borrowed. As I was 
going to church on Sunday morning I saw' the 
wagons coming from the station with these 
mattresses, and I sent and found out that 


they were the mattresses for the hospital. 
I did not go to the hospital again until the 
next Monday week, eight days afterwards, 
and there was exactly the same situation 
that I had seen ten days before j the men 
were all lying there w'ithout beds, and I said 
to the doctor in charge, “How is this ? 
Where are those beds?” His answer was, 
“We have not got any, sir.” I said, “I 
saw them come last Sunday week. Why 
have you not got them ? ” He said, “ I 
have not got them.” I then said, “You 
have your own transport, why do you not 
send for them?” “I sent for them, sir.” 
“Why have you not got them?” “They 
would not issue them.” And the fact was 
this, that according to the War Office Regula- 
tions in a garrision, hospital-bedding is a 
barrack-supply, and is accounted for by the 
barrack-master, but in the field it is supplied 
by the Ordnance Department, and for the 
whole of those eight days the head of the 
Ordnance Department and the head of 
the Barrack Department in Ladysmith had 
been fighting over which of the two should 
take these beds on their books and issue 
them to the hospital, and during that lime 
the patients had been kept on the ground. 
That is War Office training ! 


The D.awkixs Committee and its Recommendations. 

The Hawkins Committee sat recently to discuss how be§t to put the IVar 
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Office on a ousiness footing. The Report thus refers to what has followed 
their recommendations ; — 

279. The Committee summarised their conclusions in pairagraph 131 ol 
their report. Among these is the following : — 

“ To establish a War Office Board on a permanent basis, with clearly 
defined duties and powers, which, acting under the authority of the Secretary 
of State, and without in any way detracting from the individual responsibilities 
of the Commander-in-Chief and of the Military Heads of Departments, would 
control and supervise the business of the War Office as a whole.” 

A^’'e have been supplied by the War Office with the following statement of 
the steps taken by the Secretary of State in connection with this recom- 
mendation ; — 

“ The recommendations of the Committee have been accepted, and the 
War Office Council has been adapted, under its present designation, to meet 
them. The Council has met regularly at fixed dates during the last fourteen 
months, and its members have the power of individually bringing forward, for 
discussion by the Council, matters of importance. 

“ The recommendations of the Council will, as heretofore, be subject to the 
decision of the Secretary of Stale. 

‘‘ The Army Board continues, but its members are permitted the right of 
initiating the consideration of important subjects. 

“ In order that the work of the Office may be properly supervised and con- 
trolled with the view of securing combined action of the various branches and 
of i)reventing delays, an Executive Committee of the War Office has been 
appointed, of which tire Permanent XJnder-Secretary of State is chairman, and 
its members a senior representative from each of the Civil and Military 
Departments. 'Phis Committee has met twice a week for the last fourteen 
months.” 

280. It appears to us that there is still a weak link in the chain of autho- 

rities in the loose definition of the position and duties of the Army Board, 
and that the recommendations of the Dawkins Committee can hardly be said 
to have been carried out until the permanency on which it insisted is more 
fully secured. The Secretary of State, in referring to the War Office Council, 
clearly means to represent it as being the "SNffir Office Board of the Dawkins 
Committee, but it seems to us to fail to secure the permanency of the arrange- 
ments described. The constitution of the AVar Office Council is, as "we 
understand, to rest, as heretofore, on a memorandum by the Secretary of 
State, which he can himself revoke. We do not think that this was the 
Intention of the Dawkins Committee, or that there is any reason why this 
particular form of constitution .should be maintained. . The. issue of an Order 
in . Council- would give the whole arrangement a more correct status and a 
larger inea'sure of permanency. . . • . . 

WiiAT Lord Roberts Thinks About It. ’ 

'Phe present Commander-in-Chief expressed a very strong opinion con- 
cerning the practice of Mr, Brodrick in ignoring the old Army Board, which 
is strictly military, and is presided over by the Commander-in-Chief, and in 
bringing everything before the Army Council. 

10773. At tlic War Office Council I 10774. So that the Army Board was the 
imagine that those who represent the Civil Board in the War Office which would give a 
side would take a free part in the discussion ? distinctly military opinion on any subject 
— •A'^cs, that was brought before it ? — A^cs, 
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I 077 S- "'e '"'ere told that the subjects 

that were dealt with by it during the war 
were principally military subjects? — They 
were. 

10776. I understand that now they have 
also the duty of looking into the IDstiniates, 
but I suppose they would examine the Esti- 
mates from the same point of view? — Yes, 
from a military point of view ; but the fact 
really is that the War Office Council takes 
up all the questions that used to come before 
the Army Board. I think, myself, it is a 
pity, but it is a fact, and this year even the 
estimates were not taken up by the Army 
Board. We were on the point of considering 
them when Mr. Brodrick ordered the War 
Office Council to do it. I said to him, “ We 
have not yet considered the Estimates,” and 
he said, “A^'ever mind, we will do it here 
instead.” The War Office Council, practi- 
cally speaking, usurped the work of the 
iVtmy Board. 

10777. We have found a good deal of 
difficulty in understanding the diflerent func- 
tions of the different Boards at the War 
Office, and even in finding out whether the 
members understood the difference. I sup- 
pose it is the fact that they have been con- 
tinually changing? — Yes, they have in this 
way — that the War Office Council takes up 
all sorts of little trivial matters and things 
which the Army Board could settle, and 
used to settle. But the War Office Council 
meets everj’ Monday now, and the agenda is 
prepared by Mr. Brodriclds secretary on the 
Civil side, and all these questions which the 
Army Board would take up are brought up 
there, as well as important questions, so that 
there is no work left for the Army Board to 
do. I am going to have an Army Board 
to-morrow, but it is to consider some questions 
that have come up from the Advisory Board 
of the Medical Department. I have never 
had any questions to put before them ; they 
are all taken up by the War Office Council ; 
even a question as to whether the Rifle 
regiments should have a brass button or a 
black button was brought before the War 
Office Council, or whether the braid of their 
coats should be red or black was brought 
before the War Office Council — matters 
which I liiink might conveniently be settled 
by the Army Board. 

10778. You think that those matters 
would be better brought before a. Board 


representing the military opinion of the War 
Office, and a collective opinion obtained 
there ?— Yes. 

10779. And that could be done by a 
Board formed in the way that it is formed. of 
the heads of the different departments, under 
the presidency of the Commander-in-Chief? 
— Yes. 

10780. Now would not a collective opinion 
of that sort be of great value? — Yes, I think 
so. I think that the officers who form the 
Army Board would speak much more openly, 
and be much more free under the presidency 
of the Commander-in-Chief than they would 
be at a Board under the presidency of the 
Secretary of State, where the Commander-in- 
Chief was only a member, such as the War 
Office Council. I think the Army Board 
should assemble and do as it did before, 
and only those matters come up to the 
War Office Council which ate of supremo 
importance. 

10781. Wc have had various opinions 
expressed as to the way in which the military 
opinion should be given its proper weight. 
One argument is that the Commander-in- 
Chief should have a right to give his opinion 
in a form and under conditions in which it 
mtisl come not only before the Secretary of 
Slate, but before the Government. Another 
form is the one which you have expressed 
here, namely, that the War Office should be 
divided into sections, each section being 
under a head who has a distinct responsibility 
for his section. I want to suggest to you 
whether a third way which has been actually 
in operation, though not with its full effect, 
namely, that you should have a Board, 
representing all the military departments, 
and all the military opinion of the War 
Office, to give a collective, opinion, would 
not have great merit .and. advantages ? — You 
mean the Army Board, in fact. 

10782. Yes, but to give it a position in 
which it would be its duty on all great 
military subjects to collect the whole military 
opinion, and to express it authoritatively ? — 
Yes, I think that would be a very good plan. 
What I object to in the War Office, as it 
exists at present, is the system ot concentra- 
tion. The Army Board, which was the 
only place that the military heads had to 
e.xpress an opinion, has really been knocked 
on the head by the War Office Council. 
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What the Commission Think about It. 

Tlie Report says ; — ' • 

278. We are confident that nothing is more fatal than to overload with a 
mass of details a Board to which is to be entrusted decisions of the highest 
importance, and we cannot help feeling that upon this rock many War Office 
reforms have been wrecked. If there were a clear definition of duties, not 
only might there be room for both Boards, but the authority and usefulness of 
the higher of the two, the War Office Council, would be increased by its 
relief from routine and restriction to matters of first-class importance. 

Sir Reuvers Bueler’s Opinion, 


As usual Sir Redvers Buller has a 
customary vigour. He maintains that 
intellectual equipment. 

liXTRACr FROM SiR R. RULI.IvR’S 

Kvidenck. 

1564!. B.il at the present moment the 
Secretary of .State has no inforni.ation what- 
ever. Tlic late Secretary’ of .Stale, if I may 
i-ay so, tried to meet this difficulty, in my 
opinion, in entirely the wrong w.ay. lie 
reduced the power of the Commandcr-in- 
Chief, and divided all the great officials into 
separate he.ads, so tliat lie never had a chance 
of getting at a military opinion that was the 
combined opinion of them all. He formed 
the Army Board to do that, but as long as I 
was in the War Office the .Army Board was 
not allowed to consider any question except 
a question submitted to them by the Secretary 
of State. 

15642. .And in that way it ceased to be of 
practical use?— It was no use, and 1 fear I 
might go further. This Committee that has 
ju5t been indic.ated by Mr. Balfour will have 
exactly the same end, because it is the wrong 
thing. What is wanted is not a committee 
of the Cabinet to control or to inspire the 
Secretary of State, but an office in the War 
Office to assist him. Except the one tele- 
gram to me, of which I do not impute to 
them the slightest knowledge, where in all 
your inquiry have you found the least proof 
of the work of the so-called Committee of 
Public Defence ? Are they uanted ? No ! 
If the Cabinet docs its duty, they have no 
occupation. If the Cabinet neglects its duty, 
they have no power. What is the use of 
giving thgm an office ? 

15643. {^Chairman.) A’’ou want the col- 
lective opinion of the military ofliciajs at the 


1 opinion, and e.vpresses it witli his 
the Secretary of State badly needs 


War Office ? — A'cs, I want the collective 
opinion of the .Army officials to be given in 
and to be reconsidered by an authority that 
will sift it properly, but that is not the case 
at present. 

Soi’i>ouTi-.D BY A Civilian. 

I'Ixtract from Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson’s 
evklcnce : — 

6075. In your opinion, it would be well 
that the Army Board should meet ’ — I think 
that it would be better that many of these 
subjects should be thoroughly threshed out 
before a proposal is put up to the Secretary 
of State in regard to them, and I think it 
would be well to have a free discussion on 
these points before that. 

6078. You say that the subjects considered 
by the Army Board would be essentially 
military subjects, discussed in the presence 
of military members, by whom a collective 
opinion would be come to, and then that 
collective opinion would go to the Secretary 
of State ? — That is so. 

6079. What is the alternative ? As I 
understood it, the alternative is that each 
department brings up a subject to the Secre- 
tary of State direct ? — Yes, to a large extent 
that is so, and I think that in consequence 
of the .Army Board not meeting regularly 
there is a great incre.isc of minute writing, 
and there is a tendency for one branch to 
act independently of another. . . . 

6089. Then you think it is a great advan- 
tage that on all these military subjects there 
should be that collective opinion before a 
definite proposal comes to the Secretary of 
State ? — A'^cs, certainly, I thinje it is a grea.l 
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r.'>"r.'r"c that there should be an intcr- 
v.han;;'; of ideas in regard to ever}- proposal 
belvteeii the great niilitar}' heads, and I 
think it is a -.-ery expeditious avay of con- 
ducting the business. Obviously the altern.a- 
tivc is to circulate a great number of minutes. 

OprosED EY Mr,. Brodkick. 

The Secretary for War differed from (21596) 
the views of Sit R. Buller and Sir Fleetwood 
l^'ilson on the following grounds : — 

It is very difficult for a body of officers 
sitting under the Commander-in-Chief not to 
feel themselves bound to a.sk for the extreme 
amount. Secondly, there is also great 
■'difriciilty in getting officers of high rank to 
e.vpress opinions discordant from each other 
and from the Command er-in -Chief. Military 
subordination is at the root of the whole of 
their thoughts and feelings. Now, at the 
War Office Council matters are conducted 
differently in the last two yearsi. In the 
first place, all the subjects discussed arc 
discussed face to face with the civilians ; and 
the one thing to which I have chiefly directed 
effort since has been to bring soldiers and 
civilians to discuss questions face to face in 
their earlier stages. 

Lord Roberts’s .Scheme. 

10737. o" IJ*® Oflice 

organisation and administration, in my 
opinion, is that the Secretary of Slate, owing 
to his being responsible to Parliament for 
everything that goes on in the Army, con- 
siders himself obliged to attempt more than 
it is possible for any one man to do, how- 
ever capable and however hardworking he 
may be, the result being that his time is 
taken up with more or less trivial matters, 
U'hile important questions which demand 


much thought and study are either delayed 
or indefinitely po-tponcd. Up till 1S95. 
when the present system wa^ introduced, all 
the military departments of the W.ar Office 
were under the control of the Commander- 
in-Chief} an arrangement abandoned on the 
ground that it was impossible for any one 
man to command the Army, and also to 
carry on the work of the departments satis- 
factorily. Assuming this view to be correct, 
how is it possible for one man to be respon- 
sible for all the military departments (even 
if three of them are under the subordinate 
control of the Commander-in-Chief), besides 
the whole of the civil branch of the War 
Office, including finance, and, in addition, 
attend to his duties as a Member of Parlia- 
ment and a Cabinet Minister? I should 
like to sec the War Office divided into three 
branches — Military, Spending Departments, 
and Financial — each witli a head who, while 
acting in consultation with each other, would 
be responsible to the Secretary of State. 
The Military Branch should comprise the 
offices of the .'Vdjutant-General, Director- 
General of Mobilisation and Military Intelli- 
gence, Director-General Army Medical Ser- 
vice, and Military Secretary. The Spending 
Departments would include the offices now 
under the Quartermaster-General, Inspector 
General of Fortifications, and Director- 
General of Ordnance, the liead being an 
officer of recognised administrative .ability, 
and without any political functions. The 
Financial Branch should be as at present. 
This sub-division of labour and responsibility 
would, I believe, greatly simplify the work 
now devolving on the Secretary of State 
and the Commauder-in-Chief, and give them 
more time to devote to the more important 
problems of military efficiency and Imperial 
defence. 


LORD ESHER’S PROPOSAL. 

To the General Report of the Commission Lord Esher appended a note 
which contains the only constructive proposal put forward by any of the 
Commissioners on the subject of the War Office. 

Note by Viscount Esher. 

I have signed this Report in which I generally concur, but I desire to add 
the following observations ; — The main defects in the organisation of the V’ar 
Office, elicited by the evidence, are, first, the want of co-ordination betrveen 
(lie branches of t^at Department, and the consequent weakening of (he 
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influence of the Secretary of State with his colleagues in the Government ; 
and secondly, the absence of a proper system of inspection, ensuring that the 
military policy of the Secretary of State, sanctioned by the Cabinet .and by 
the votes of Parliament, is carried into effect. 

■\Vhen the Secretary of State has made unsuccessful attempts, from time to 
time, to obtain the assent of the Cabinet to expenditure necessary in the 
interests of the country, his efforts have been weakened by his failure to show 
a consensus of military opinion in favour, as the First Lord of the Admiralty 
continually does, of the policy which he recommends. 

The condition in 1899, as disclosed in Sir.H. Brackenbury’s Memorandum, 
of our Armaments, of our Fortre.sses, of the Clothing Department, of the 
Transport of the Army Medical Corps, of the system of Remounts, shows 
that either the Secretary of Slate was culpable of neglect, or that he was in 
ignorance of the facUs. 


I. 

In order to secure co-ordination between the branches of the "War Office, 
and to strengthen thereby the hands of the Secretary of State, the only 
practical remedy would appear to be the e.slablishmcnt of a Council or Board 
on the lines of the Admiralty. It is worth while, to remark, in this connection, 
that administration by a “Board” has been found to work successfully in 
every great commercial entcriwisc, in the Government of India, at the 
Admiralty, and — if the Cabinet may not inaptly be designated a Board — in 
the Government of the Kingdom. Two important underlying causes have 
contributed to the evolution of this kind of administration. First, that 
discussion in council is the most successful method of obtaining' a right 
solution of difficult problems ; and, .secondly, that a collective appeal to 
external opinion, whether in the shape of the Treasury, or Parliament, or the 
public, carries more weight than the dictum or arguments of one man, 
however ingenious and however capable. 

d'hc administration of the Admiralty has often been favourably conipared 
with that of the War De])artmenl. 'J'herc cannot well he an. inherent 
superiority in sailors to soldiers as administrators, nor in the, choice of First 
Lords of the Admiralty to Secretaries of State for ^^■ar. Further, the Board 
of Admiralty have appealed more successfully both to Chancellors of . the 
Exchequer and to Parliament than has the Secretary of State for War, and 
although this may partly be accounted for ■ by the greater consideration 
attached, properly, to the needs of the Navy, it is not the sole reason for the 
greater facility with which that Service has obtained large grants of imblic 
funds ; for in addition to money voted it has invariably secured a higher 
degree of public confidence. 

In face of these facts it may truthfully be contended that the sound 
administration of the Admiralty results from the system under which the 
First Lord determines all naval questions in council with . his principal 
advisers, after formal discu.ssion, and is thus enabled to approach the 
Trcasui')', the Cabinet, and Parliament with the force of professional opinion 
behind him. 

The Board of Admiralty is composed of the First Lord, the First and 
Second Naval Lords, the Third Sea Lord, the Junior Naval Lord, the Civil 
Lord, the Financial Secretary, and the Under-Secretary of State. 

A War Office Council might be constituted to comprise the Secretary ot 
State, the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the Director-General 
of Ordnance, the Director-General of Military Intelligence, the Financial 
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S-ccictan-, llie Parliamentar)’ Under-Secretary, and the Under-Secretary of 
Stare. 

The administrative work of the Admiralty is distributed in departments 
under the control of the members of the Board, and the work of the "War 
Office could be divided in a similar manner. To the Adjutant-General 
sliould be assigned the movements of troops, the framing of military regula- 
tions affecting discipline, training, military education, promotion, and 
appointments. All the subsidiary branches controlling these matters should 
be subordinate to that officer. The Quartermaster-General should control, 
with one exception, the spending departments of the Army. The Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, the Transport, Commissariat, Clothing Departments, 
the Army Medical Department, should all be subsidiary branches of his 
department. The Director-General of Ordnance should be respon.sible for 
armament. The Director-General of ililitary Intelligence should ha^'e no 
executive functions, and that important officer’s duties should be limited to 
the framing of schemes of defence, the initiation and working out of changes 
from time to time, as necessity requires, in the organisation of the Array, the 
preparation of maps, and the collection of military information in all parts of 
the world. 

It may be said that the advice of these officers is at -the service of the 
Secretary of State under the existing system, but more than this is required. 

Discussion in the presence of the Secretary of State, if possible agreement, 
or an acceptance of the decision of a majority, are essential elements in the 
military administration of the War Office, if the Secretary of State for War’s 
policy is to carry, among his colleagues and in Parliament, the weight which 
attaches to the views of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

A marked characteristic of the Navy is the loyalty of naval officers to 
each other, and to, their chiefs ; while in the Army, from the junior ranks 
upwards, a spirit of criticism has become a military tradition, which is 
mischievous to the Service, and may take years to eradicate. 

In addition to the advantages of administration by council, already 
referred to, may be added the probability that agreement, or loyalty to 
decisions once’ taken, im the highest places, may gradually tend to produce a 
similar state of feeling throughout the body of Army officers. 


It will have been noticed that it is not proposed to include the Commander- 
in-Chief among those forming the Army Board or Council. 

Since the death of the Duke of Wellington the position of the Commander- 
in-Chief has been gradually becoming more anomalous, until a crisis was 
reached in the year 1899, upon which it is unnecessary to dilate. The speeches 
of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley upon their mutual relations in the 
House of Lords will not readily be forgotten. 

The tact of the Duke of Cambridge, and his position as a member of the 
Royal House, just rendered possible a system within the War Office which 
subsequent arrangements have proved to be impossible, if the efficiency of the 
A\'ar Department is ever to be established. 

The only practical remedy is the abolition of the office of Commander-in- 
Chief, as recommended by the’ Harrington Commission, and the appointment 
of a General Officer Commanding the Army removed from the ^Var Office 
into a distinct building, possibly the Horse Guards, with a new definition, by 
Order in Council, of his duties and responsibilities. He might be entnisted 
with the discipline of the Army, but his principal functions should l)c those of 
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an Inspector-General of His Majesty’s Forces, and he should be responsible 
to the Secretary of State. 

His position would be analogous to that of an auditor in the region of 
finance. He should have to certify annually in writing as to the actual 
efficiency and condition of whatever military organisation has been settled by 
the War Department and by Parliament. That is to say, if two Army Corps, 
or three, or si.x, are the large units agreed to by Parliament, he should certify 
annually that they are efficient and complete. Further, he should report and 
certify as to the condition of fortresses, ordnance, magazines, clothing, stores, 
equipment, hospitals, etc., and he should be held responsible for the accuracy 
of his certificates. 

Hitherto, the Secretary of State has been forced to rely upon the chiefs of 
departments whose duty it is to organise those departments for information as 
to their efficiency, with results at once misleading and dangerous. The object 
of the change suggested is to give the Secretary of State an Inspecting Officer^ 
of the highest rank and military qualifications, whose principal functions 
would be to keep him informed of the actual condition of an organisation for 
which that officer was not himself responsible. 'J'he importance of such a 
check or audit cannot well be c.xaggeratcd. 

One advantage which would accrue to the military organisation of the 
Army by the abolition of the Commandership-in-Chief .should not be over- 
looked. Under the existing system a soldier appointed to that office, e.xcept . 
he has reached the final stages of his career, is practically shelved after a 
tenure of five years. Reappointment is a course of procedure undesirable for 
many obvious reasons. The Admiralty here again may be taken as a model, 
for there is no naval command so clearly .superior to all others that after his 
tenure of it an officer need be removed from the active list while’ still fit for 
service. 

In the Army, on the other hand, were an officer in the prime of life 
appointed Commander-in- Chief under existing conditions, his further employ- 
ment would be a matter of considerable difficulty. This is a point worthy 
of careful consideration. 

To summarise, therefore, these recommendations, they are briefly 

First, to recognise the War Office Council, and to define more clearly 
their functions, as an advisory and executive Board, presided over by the 
Secretary of State, in whom, however, final responsibility to Parliament must 
be reserved. 

Secondly, to decentralise internally the War Department, by a re-arrange- 
ment of duties, under the respective members of the Board, abolishing the 
cross jurisdiction now existing. 

Thirdly, to aboli.sh the Commandership-in-Chief, and to appoint a General 
Officer Commanding the Army, responsible to the Secretary of State for the 
efficiency of the military forces of the Crown. 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 

Tur. Distribution* or tiif. Guii.t. 

Thf, Report of the Royal Commission sets forth the facts clearly enough. 
But it abstains from any attempt to apportion among the accused their 
respective share for the various high crimes and misdemeanours of which un- 
doubtedly some person or persons must be guilty. What the nation wants is 
to have the re.^ponsibility brought home to the individual culprit. WI10 is to 
blame? Unless that que.rtion is answered the innocent will he confounded 
with the guilty. It may, of course, be contended that no one is to blame, 
that It is all the fault of “the .sy.stem,’’ which ajipears to be the political 
counterpart of the lodging-house keeper’s cat. 

It may also be objected that the iter.sons who lie under the heaviest 
indictments, the Colonial Secretary and his High Commissioner, have not had 
an opportunity of being heard in their own defence. Due allowance must, of 
course, be ntade both for the sy.stem and for the im.aginable defence which 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner may have to make for themselves. But 
taking the evidence reported by the Commission as it stands, what does it 
prove ? 

In the fir.st place its publication proves one thing that is very much to 
our credit. No other nation, except possibly the United States, would have 
had the courage to publish such a damning exposition of all its sins and 
shortcomings. Probably we also would have shrunk from trusting the world 
with such a revelation but for the “ .silver stre.ak and our floating ramparts. 
Nevertheless, we have done it. W'e have h.ad Commissioners who did not 
fear to probe the wound, and wlio did not shrink from publishing their 
diagnosis to the world, 'I’hat at least is to the good. 

In the second pkace it mu.'.t be reckoned to our credit that although this 
war cost us f 22^,000,000, there is not, so far as we can see, a single suggestion 
that any of our ofTicials, from the highest to the lowest, were guilty of corrupt- 
tion or dishonesty. The astounding story of the doings of Mr. Jansen, a 
broker whose exploits in fleecing the Empire are recorded by Sir G. Fleet- 
wood Wilson, stands by itself. That Ministers blundered badly, and spent 
millions foolishly, but it seems to have been done in sheer honest stupidity. 
And that also, it must be admitted, is to the good. 

In the third place it is also clear that however indefensible the policy of 
the Government may have been, those citizens who believed in it did display 
a very credit.able spirit of p.atriotic devotion in coming to the rescue of an 
incompetent Administration and in .so saving it in spite of itself. It is, of course, 
superlative folly to talk of the self-sacrifice of Colonists who, for five shillings 
a day, all found, took a free ticket to and from South Africa, in order to enjoy 
the fierce delight of battle as if there was anything specially heroic about it. 
'J’he risk of being killed was very slight, about i|- per cent, of the whole force 
were killed in battle — it was a risky adventure with the glamour of glory 
around it. Still, when all that is admitted, the rush to the front was the one 
redeeming feature in a story of otherwise almost unrelieved gloom. 
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Further, it is only just to recognise that the system which had grown Up 
for many yenrs may properly be held chargeable with many of our short- 
comings, and that it would be unfair to hold the Administration which 
chanced to be in office with the entire and exclusive responsibility for every 
defect and deficiency in the army and our armaments. 

But when all is said and done in mitigation of judgment there lies a 
heavy burden of collective and individual responsibility at the door of every 
minister, a responsibility rvhich it is now possible somewhat roughly to 
apportion. 

The AcQXiirrF.r), 

Before undertaking this task it is a pleasanter duty to indicate those' cases 
in which we have from the Royal Commission not so much a verdict of Not 
guilty, as a declaration, Well done, thou good and faithful servant. 

The first to be thus honourably acquitted are the officers of the Intelligence - 
Department, who were abused for ignorance and who are now proved to 
have shown e.xtraordinary prescience and to have furnished the Cabinet with the 
most e.xact and accurate information as to the Boer armament and plans. To 
Sir John Ardagh and Major Altham and their colleagues are due not merely 
the thanks of Parliament but the public, and formal expression of regret that ■ 
their good work should have been shamefully misrepresented, and they them- 
selves so cruelly calumniated. The second of the accused who has been 
triumphantly vindicated by the Royal Commission is General Butler, Com- 
mander-in- Chief in South Africa before the war. The long series of warning 
despatches which he sent home would, if they had been attended to, have 
averted the series of disasters which have befallen us, of which we have by no 
means seen the last. It is now proved that General Butler knew the facts, 
thrust them persistently and insistently upon the Government, and as a reward 
was recalled, snubbed, ignored, and calumniated. To-day, however, there is 
no general’s name on the Army List which shines with such lustre as that of a 
courageous, far-seeing statesman as that of General W. F. Butler, now com- 
manding at Devonport. 

He knew the truth and told it to unwilling ears. A\‘e are only beginning 
to realise what the refusal to listen to his faithful warnings has cost the 
country and the Empire. 

d'hc Royal Commi.ssion did not enter into questions of policy. They 
returned no r’crdict for or against the justice of our grievance against Itir. Kinger. 
They have collected no evidence that does not bear upon the preparations for 
war and the conduct of military operations. Hence the conclusions which 
they draw arc unt.ainted by political or party prejudice. 


Thfc Chief Offekder. 

Nevertheless, there can be -few who read their Report and the evidence on 
which it is based Avho will not be driven irre.sistibly to the conclusion that the 
one man who, aboi’C all others, must bear the responsibility for letting loose 
upon the Empire the innumerable evils of a war for which we were unpre- 
joared is Lord Milner, the High Commissioner. Of Lord hlilner personally 
no one can speak without respect, and no one who knows him personally 
without affection. That in each and every step of his South African policy he 
was animated by the purest spirit of patriotism, and that he sincerely believed 
he was following a course dictated by the duty which he owed to the Empire, 
i.s questioned by none.. But that in no way alters the central. fact .of the situa- 
tion. He was placed in supreme power in South Africa to act for Britain. He 
was our eyes and our ears. He was our brain. We trusted him absolutely to 
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see the truth, and to make it known. The very confidence which his honesty 
and disinterestedness begot in the minds of his countrymen doubled his 
responsibility to see clearly and speak straight. 

Unfortunately he did neither. Or rather, if he did one he did not the 
other. For he either failed to see that his policy would precipitate a war for 
which we were utterly unprepared, in which our foes w'ould have us at a dis- 
advantage all round their frontier, or, seeing it, he sedulously concealed that 
knowledge from his countrymen. A\'hichever alternative is selected leaves 
him equally guilty. He had the full advantage of the old F.M.G. formula, 
which was invented when he was in Northumberland Street — that of giving 
your able man on the spot a free hand, and turning a blind eye to his 
shortcomings. We trusted him blindly, and wilfully or unintentionally he 
misled us as cruelly as if he had invited us to camp on a .slumbering kraken 
in mid-ocean by assurances that the monster's back was ftrra finna. 

There was a man in South Africa who saw and who spoke. He was a 
trained soldier and one who had a natural instinct for divining the truth of 
political problems. He attempted to warn his Government and his country- 
men of some — not by any means of all — of the immeasurable calamities which 
an attack upon the independence of the Transvaal would entail. And when 
Lord I^Iilner heard of it he waxed exceeding wrath and rebuked his man of 
war, and wrote unto him that he entirely demurred to what he said. And it 
came to pass that the demurrer of Lord Milner was accepted by the rulers in 
Downing Street, and the faithful warning of General Butler was imputed to 
him for treason and all manner of disloyalty. But when the war broke out, 
behold it was discovered that General Butler had not even disclosed one half 
the evil things which the policy of Lord Milner had brought upon the Empire. 

It reads like a modern rendering of the familiar scene in the Book of the 
Kings of Israel and Judah, in which Micaiah, the prophet of the Lord, and 
Zedekiah, the son of Chenaanah, stood up together before King Ahab and 
prophesied against each other as to the result of the war with Syria. Micaiah 
was cast into prison, and Ahab, puffed up with the assurances of the lying 
spirit in tire mouth of Zedekiah, went forth to death on the smitten fields of 
Ramoth Gilead. \\’e also have had our Ramoth Gilead in South Africa. 
Upon the head of Lord Milner, more than upon that of any living man, lies 
the burden of all the innocent blood shed in the land that was given him to 
rule in peace and prosperity. He was on the spot. He had a free hand. 
We believed he could see what kind of a wall we were running up against 
under his guidance. And as a penalty for our faith in him and our reliance 
upon his judgment, we have been saddled with this war, with its corollary in 
this Report which exposes us to the scorn and derision of the world. 

Lord Milner stands apart, conspicuous and alone, as the man who, with 
the best of intentions, brought upon the Empire the greatest disaster that it 
has had to suffer in the memory of living men. 

The Respon'siiumtv of thf. C.vbin’et. 

Leaving the High Commissioner in his sad and bad pre-eminence, we 
come next to the Cabinet. Lord Rosebery was undoubtedly correct when he 
wrote, whatever be the departmental' responsibility of a particular minister, 
that in no way diminishes the collective responsibility of the Cabinet. The 
Cabinet was in constant session. It was appealed to, and gave its decision at 
every stage. It was the Calfinet that chose to negotiate through its mouth- 
piece as if it wielded the thunders of Jove, whereas it knew accurately the 
doleful meagreness of its resources. It was the Cabinet which apparently 
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believed that the Boers did not mean fighting, and that the most ordinary 
preparation for an obvious eventuality was both impolitic and superfluous. It 
is the Cabinet, in a word, which is severally and individually answerable. 

No doubt that is true, and individually and collectively every man whose 
name figures in the list of “ the Accused — first Category,” is responsible for 
all the miscalculations and lack of preparation which are e.xposed by the 
Commission. 

But although all are jointly or collectively responsible, certain members 
must be signalled out as sinners beyond the rest. It would, for. instance, be 
absurd to hold, say Mr. Akers-Douglas, as equally responsible with Mr. 
Chamberlain for the wrecking of the negotiations which provoked the 
Ultimatum. Nor could the Lord Chancellor rightly be saddled with the 
same responsibility as that which weighs upon Lord Lansdowne. 

If we were to attempt to discriminate between the collectively guilty so as 
to arrange in order of demerit the ministers specially responsible who haye' 
been proved guilty of neglect of duty, ignorance of facts, and miscalculation 
of the problem they engaged to solve, they would follow each other thus : — 

1. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

2. The Marquis of Salisbur)', Prime Minister. 

3. The Marquis of Lansdowne, late Secretary for War. 

4. Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, Leader of the House of Commons. 

5. The Duke of Devonshire, President of the Committee of Defence. 

6. Mr. George Wyndham, late Under Secretary for War. 

7. Mr. Brodrick, Secretary for War. 

There are others, as, for instance. Lord Blagden, who, as Sir M. W. Ridley, 
Secretary of State for Home affairs, was so utterly amazed at the discovery of 
the fact that the Boers rode horses, that it was quite evident he had never 
taken the trouble to read the Memoranda issued by the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, as to the men whom the Cabinet sent forth our army to fight. 

Read the following e.vtract from Major Altham’s evidence, and try to 
estimate the culpable ignorance of a Minister of the Crown, who did not 
know the Boers were mounted men. 

599. {Sir Frederick Darky.) Was it known at any time previous to the 
war that the men you calculated, the 48,000 men mentioned on page 3, would 
be all mounted men of the Boers ? — Certainly j it was a well-known fact that 
the Boers never fought except mounted. 

600. Then it was thoroughly understood what the mobility of their force 
was before the war ? — Entirely so. There is a chapter in the handbook called 
“Boer Organisation and Tactics,” which gives a risvmi of their action in 
previous wars, and lays great stress upon their mobility. I think we specially 
point out that the difficulties that Sir George Colley got into were chiefly due 
to the want of mounted troops. 

But Lord Blagden is a venial offender compared with the others. 

The Guilt of Mr. Chamberlain. 

The guilt of Mr. Chamberlain, so far as the evidence before the Com- 
mission goes, can be very definitely described : — 

I. He, being Colonial Secretary, and chafed by the Government with 
the negotiations with President Kruger, did, in March, 1897, make certain 
demands upon the Transvaal Government, which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, would, if refused, have been followed by war, without taking any 
steps before sending off his despatch to insist upon the reinforcement of our 
garrison, which were then dangerously low. Further, that after he bad sent 
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off his despatch, he allowed nearly a month to pass before he informed the 
Sccretar)' of War of what he was after, and even then that he did not give 
him any clear and distinct warning that his demand on the Transvaal might 
have to be enforced by war, but rather concealed and misrepresented the 
nature of his despatch. And, lastly, that even then, when he admitted that 
his despatch might provoke the Boers to make an attack upon our territory, 
he was so utterly ignorant of the strength of the Boers, that he considered 
British South Africa would be amply safeguarded against danger if the strength 
of our garrison was raised from 6,300 men to 8,000 ! 

Nota Bene, that Mr. Chamberlain is estopped from pleading ignorance of the 
Boer preparations, for he expressly admits in his letter to the War Office that he 
had seen and read and was much impressed by the reports of our Intelligence 
officers as to the strength of the Boer force and the extent of their armaments. 

2. That he, being Colonial Secretary, conducting negotiations which the 
British General Commanding-in-Chief in South Africa warned him would 
certainly result in war, misled his colleagues in the Cabinet, and in particular 
his colleague, the Secretary of State for War, by professing a belief that peace 
was assured, and by stating “he saw no occasion for reinforcements” he 
thereby secured the rejection of the earnest entreaty of Lord ^Volseley, the 
Commander-in-Chief, for the immediate strengthening of the South African 
garrisons as late as the middle of August, 

3. That he, being Colonial Secretary, and in that capacity having prevented 
the reinforcement of the South African garrison, did wantonly and mis- 
chievously make a speech at Highbury so insulting in tone and menacing in 
its message that it was accepted in Pretoria as a direct threat of war, thereby 
making war inevitable, for which he was officially informed we were not 
locally prepared. 

4. That he, being Colonial Secretar)', charged with negotiations on which 
peace and war depended in South Africa, did wilfully refuse to inform himself 
of the actual facts of the military position on the frontier, when that trusty and 
well-informed officer General Butler, fresh from his South African command, 
returned to England, by refusing to send for the said General Butler or 
to administer any questions to him_as to the vital facts of the situation which 
the Colonial Secretary was handling. 

5. That he, being Colonial Secretary, was at the beginning of September 
officially informed by Lord Wolseley, Conimander-in-Chief^ that it was 
urgently necessary that hostilities should be postponed for at least a month in 
order that hurried preparations might be made to strengthen the garrisons in 
our imperilled colonies, did, nevertheless, wilfully and perversely reject the 
opportunity that lay ready to his hand : (i) of securing such postponement by 
accepting ffie Boer offer to agree to the appointment of a Joint Commission 
as to the new franchise law which he had himself proposed; or (2) of invoking 
the principle of special mediation suggested in Article 8 of the Hague Con- 
vention, by which a month’s respite could have been secured, during which 
reinforcements might have been hurried up. And, further, instead of securing 
the needed delay by diplomacy, he did actually precipitate a collision by 
breaking off negotiations and formulating his own proposals to be enforced 
by an ultimatum. And, moreover, although he was well and precisely 
informed as to the weak state of our garrisons and the backward condition of 
our preparations, he hurried forward negotiations without, so far as can be 
ascertained, taking any steps to urge his colleague, the Secretary for War, to 
make all necessary provision to give effect to his policy by force. 

On these five counts Mr. Chamberlain is found guilty by the Report and 
Evidence published by the Royal Commission. 
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The IIesponsibility of Lord Salisbury. 
Dc morfuis nil nisi bontirn. 


The Culpability of Lord Lansdowne. 


The culpability of Lord Lansdowne consists in — 

1. That he, being Secretary of War, officially responsible for the sufficiency 
and efficiency of the military forces of the Crown, did allow our armaments to 
be in a state so insufficient and inefficient that three months of war with two 
small Republics emptied our arsenals and exposed us to grave peril of- 
national and imperial disaster. 

2. That he, being Secretary of War, was guilty of criminal negligence in 
omitting to inform himself of the elaborate detailed information supplied by 
the Intelligence Department, notwithstanding the repeated warnings of Jiis 
military advisers, with the result that it was not until three weeks before the 
outbreak of war he woke up to recognise the fact that the Orange Free State 
would certainly take the field against us. 

3. That in the spring of 1897 he, being Secretary for War, was warned by 
the Colonial Secretary of the existence of the Boer armaments, and also of the 
despatch of demands which might provoke an invasion of Natal, but took no 
adequate measures to reinforce our garrisons. 

.j. That although, on September 5th, he as Secretary for War became 
convinced that war was inevitable, he not only, made no preparations to 
meet the Boer attack for seventeen days, but, on September i6th, actually 
cancelled an order for 1000 mules which were urgently needed for purposes of 
transport. 

5. That when the British general, late Commander-in-Chief in South 
Africa, returned to this country in August, and reported himself at the "War 
Office, he took no steps to ascertain from him the truth concerning tlie 
military situation in South Africa, but allowed him to depart after asking only 
two questions upon points of comparatively unimportant detail. 

6. That after war was declared he, as Secretary of War, took no adequate 

measures to provide adequate reinforcements for the army -in the field, and 
discouraged every proposal made by volunteers to strengthen . the forces 
operating in South Africa until the threefold defeat in December roused him 
from his fool’s paradise. 

'rhcrc arc many other counts in this indictment, but- these may suffice. - 

•. The Negligen'Ce of the Duke of Devonshire. . 

-'riie Duke of Devonshire was Bresident of the Committee of National 
Defence. 

It is proved by the evidence taken before the Commission — . 

r. That in that capacity he took lio pains to keep himself informed before 
the war broke out as to the needs of national defence, and did thereby lull the 
public into false security. 


Extracts from the Evidence of Sir 
W. Nicholson, Head of the 
Intelligence Defartment. 

120. Has tlie War Office nothing to do 
with the Defence Committee? — I' know 


nothing about the Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet, except that the Duke of Devonshire, 
I believe, is President of it. 

I2I. Have you ever been called upon to 
attend one of its meetings since you took 
office ? — No. 
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122. Do you know if it meets p.t the War 
O.ffice ? Has it ever met at the War Office 
since you tool: office ? — It may have done, 
hut I should not hear of it. I think it may 
have met once or twice. 

123. But, at any rate, you, as Director- 
General of ililitary' Intelligence, have not 
been summoned to attend any of its meet- 
ings ? — Nobody attends it, so fat as I am 

,124. Not even to give information? — 
M.any papers, or a good number of papers. 


have gone from my Department on which the 
Secretary of State has noted,- “ This must be 
considered by the Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet,” but I have never attended it. 

Evidence of General Kelly-Kenny, 
Adjutant-General. 

4712. I have only one more question:’ 
Have you ever been called before the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet ? — Never j I do 
not know anything about it. 


2. That he, being President of the Committee of National Defence, did not 
lake the trouble to see General Butler on his return from South Africa and 
ascertain from the late Commander-in-Chief what were the actual facts of the 
situation there. 

3. That since the war, he, being President of the Committee of National 
Defence, took no steps to press upon the Secretary of IVar the need for 
securing the preservation of the organisation used to supplement our armies in 
the field. 

The Ignorance of Mr. Balfour. 

1. That he, being First Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the House of 
Commons, was so ill-informed as to the state of our armaments as to mislead 
the country into a state of unjustifiable confidence by declaring in 1896 that 
the British Empire was in a state of unparalleled efficiency as a fighting 
machine. 

2. That he, being the Leader of the Conservative party and a Minister of 
the Crown, was so culpably ignorant of the official reports of the Intelligence 
Department as to declare publicly at Dewsbury after the war broke out that 
ministers were as much surprised at the Orange Free State joining the 
Transvaal as if Switzerland had declared war in support of President Kruger. 


The Share. of Mr. George Wyndham. 

1, That he, being Under Secretary for War, by his speeches contributed to 
.conceal from the public the true state of our armaments, and did nothing 
whatever, so far -as can be perceived,- to rouse his chiefs to recognise the 
.gravity of the situation. 

2. That he took no. steps to possess himself- of the information which 
.-.General, Butler on his return from South Africa was anxious to imparl. 


The Complicity of Mr. Brodrick. 

I. That he, being Secretary of AVar, in the later stages of the campaign and 
afterwards until October, 1903, took no steps to secure or preserve either the 
organisations for utilising the irregular forces of the Empire, or of collecting 
and recording the experience gained by the war. 


From THE Evidence of Lord Roberts. 

13316. (Sir ‘john Hopkins.)' Of courbe, 
there is a vast amount of information now in 
people’s heads in connection with all tljese 


questions, which should not be allowed to 
perish ? — And I hope it will not be. 

13210. Have you been -asked by the 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet to state 
in writing your nervs as to what may be 
p"2' 
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(olled the military lessons declucible from 
ihe war ? — No. 

1321 1, Have you ever had any instruc- 
tions at all from the Defence Committee of 
the Cabinet since you have been Commander- 
in-Chief?— No. 

Evidence of Colonel Deane. 

6677. Do you agree, with Colonel Lucas 
that for the future it would be an advantage 
if there was a nucleus of trained officers? 
— I think it would be highly advantageous 
if it could be so arranged. I think it would 
be advantageous also if there was a sort of 
Yeomanry Staff Corps, as has been suggested 
by the Yeomanry Committee — that is to say, 
that out of the large number of officers who 
are now returning, most of whom are seek- 
ing for military employment, and are unable 
to get it, at least those who have done well 
in the field, should be asked whether they 
are willing to serve, and that their names 
should be registered. I do not know that 
there is .any system of the sort in force, 
although it has been recommended. 

6678. Is there no record kept in the office 
now ? — That is a matter for the War Office. 
We have not been asked to do anything in 
that direction, although it was recommended. 
I do not know what they are doing in the 
War Office in the matter. 

6698. {Sir Frederick Barley.) How 
would you suggest keeping up a staff of 
officers for the Yeomanry for future war 
service? — I would suggest their names 
being registered as willing to serv'e abroad, 
and inquiries being made as to their capa- 
bilities in the past, and their names being 
placed on a sort of Staff Corps. That was 
the proposal of the Home Yeomanry Com- 
mittee that was originally assembled, and 
I think it was a very good one. 

Evidence of General Kelly-Kenny. 

4418. lias anylliing been done in that 
case to make a more permanent arrange- 
ment ? — There is also an idea on foot to 
form a Yeomanry Reserve, but no regulations 


have as yet been framed, because we really 
have not legal authority to create such a 
Reserve, and the Bill has only recently been 
framed — in fact, it only came into my hands 
yesterday — which forms the basis of any 
Reserve force of that nature. I cannot say 
yet what form that Reserve will take. 

Evidence of Sir John Adye. 

12288. AlUhe points I have touched upon 
to-day, and a great number of details concern- 
ing each of them should, I think, be embodied 
in a hand-book or in instructions for officers 
concerned in raising corps ; for instance, , 
we should fix, if possible, the rate of pay ; we 
should certainly fix the establishment; we 
should also consider the question of terms of 
service, the question of recruiting expenses, 
and there are the slandards'of age, and height, 
and so on. 

12289. Has anything been done in that 
direction ? — I do not think so. 

12290. You have had a great deal to do 
with it, but you have not been asked for any 
report on the subject ? — When I returned I 
suggested that I should write a detailed 
report on the subject, and I believe the 
military authorities approved, but I think 
there was some difficulty about how I should 
be paid Avhile writing it. I was to have 
been employed, but some hitch occurred, 
and, although I have got a great amount of 
material which I could put into the shape of 
a report, I have not rendered one at present, 

12291. Because it has not been required 
of you?— Yes. I did mention the matter 
when I came home and I was told that it 
should be done, but I have not been employed 
to do it. I think also a handbook, or short 
instructions for Commanding Officers of 
Irregular Forces, would be very useful, 
giving them hints as to accounts and disci- 
pline, and as to one or two small elementary 
returns,_how to make them out, and how to 
correspond with their superiors, how to 
answer a telegram, and small hints such as 
seem very elementary but are very useful 
for a man who has not had experience of that 
sort before. 


2. That he, being Secretary of War, has, according to the evidence of the 
Commander-in-Chief and of General Redvers Buller, so centralised everything 
as to set up a state of congested centralisation in the War Office, detrimental 
to the interest of the army. 

3. That he, being Secretary of State for War, has done nothing to increase 
the staff of the Intelligence -Departinent, The Commission Report says : — 
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257. The full strength of the office in 1899 is said to have been 18 officers, 
and m October, 1902, when Sir William Nicholson gave evidence, it had been 
increased to 20 officers. That it was undermanned for the work of prepara- 
tion for a great war will scarcely be denied. 


Evidence of Sir John Ardagii. 

4966. I ihould very much like to see the 
Intelligence Department improved or modi- 
fied or expanded so as to resemble in some 
degree that institution known as the Great 
General Staff. In its present size it is quite 
impossible that the work appertaining to the 
General Staff could possibly be done by the 
number of officers and men employed in it. 

4972. You mentioned the comparison 
with the General Staff in Germany, which 
has been referred to by previous witnesses, 
and the discrepancy, I think, is very large. 
I think it was stated that there were 150 
officers in the Genenal Staff in Germany, 
whereas in your office there were about 20 
officers? — Speaking from memory I should 
say that the General Staff in Germany was 
about 250, and that our officers in the 
Intelligence Department amount to between 
20 and 25. 

4972. When I said 150, that was the dis- 
tinction made by Sir William Nicholson. 
He said there were 250 officers on the 
General Staff, but 100 were occupied, he 
thought, with business that did not come in 
the category of business of the Intelligence 
Department ?— Quite so. 

4973. So that the comparison was between 
150 and 20 or 25 ?— Yes. 

4974. Did yod ever make representations 
for an increase of the staff in your Depart- 
ment ? — Frequently. 

Evidence op Major Altham. 

562. Do you consider that your staff is 
sufficient for all your purposes? — No, 
undoubtedly I consider it inadequate. 

564. I may say that in the German army, 
in the German General Staff, there arc 
forty-eight officers doing the work that is 
done by Colonel Lake’s mobilisation division 
and my sub-division, and yet the whole of 
our permanent staff amounts altogether only 
to eight officers. And our work is really 
much bigger ; we have a much larger empire 
to defend, and the problem is much more 
complicated in every way. 

573. When you put forward your demand 
for an increased staff, are you telling the 
Secretary of State frankly what you think 


should be the proper organisation for your 
branch, or are you merely asking for what 
you think you may get ?— Personally I have 
asked for what I think I may get. 

574. Do you not think that on the whole 
it would be fairer to the Secretary of State 
and to the country generally to put quite 
frankly what you think you ought to have ? — 
Yes, perhaps so, but as a matter of practical 
politics I think we generally find it is better 
to ask for what is possible. At present they 
have only got an addition of two officers to 
the thinking department of the Army. 

Evidence op General Sir W. 
Nicholson. 

364. But you are strongly of opinion that 
your staff requires strengthening ?— Yes, the 
staff requires strengthening. It compares 
most unfavourably with the General Staff, 
which does the same work, for example, in 
the German Army. I cannot give you the 
exact figures, because I could not get the 
paper which I drew up on the subject ; but 
so far as I remember, to do the same work 
which we do with 20 officers, they use, I 
think, in Berlin, something like 150; and 
similarly in France, the French War Office 
staff, with the same duties, is very much 
larger than ours. And it is not as if the 
problems before them were in any degree 
more complicated than the problems before 
us, but the e.xact reverse, because we have 
an empire so large and so exceedingly varied 
in its conditions that our defence schemes, 
mobilisation schemes, and so on, ate much 
mote intricate than they are with a country 
like France or Germany. 

18280. We have had a good many wit- 
nesses before us who have been concerned in 
these various organisations, and we have 
often asked them whether they have ever 
been invited to give the result of their ex- 
perience, and we have, I am bound to say, 
not found many affirmative answers. Would 
not that be a natural step to take in the War 
Office ?— That is so. 1 may say that in one 
case I proposed that the question of the 
Colonial forces used in South' Africa, their 
organisation, equipment, and so on, should 
be considered, and a scheme drawn up for 
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fiiluve use, but owing to financial objections 
llie proposal was negatived. 

1S281. Would there -be much fin.ancial 
difficulty in simply drawing up a scheme? — It 
r\Muld involve the employment of a capable 
ofi'iccr for about six months, I suppose. 

1S282. (Sir Gcorr^c Timhmnn-Goldie.') And 
any large staff with him ? — No, no stall'. 

1S2S3. (Sir yohn yarl.sou.) It would not 
cost a thousand iiounds ? — It wouhl cost 
much less th.an that. 

1S2S4. (C/imnnan.) .‘^till, I suppose a 
good deal of the difficulty that arose at the 
time, and of the criticisms that have been 
made of the organisations of various kinds, 
arose simply from the fact that there w.as 
nothing to guide those who undertook the 
work ?— I think so ; but whether they could 
have done better — whether, for instance, the 
Yeomanry Committee could have done better 
than they did, I cannot say ; it is very diffi- 
cult to say. They were doing things in a 
great hurry, but if they had had regulations 
or a record of past experience no doubt they 
might have done better. 

1S2S5. (Sir Georgr Taitlimait~GolJu\) It 
was not only a question of the Yeomanry, 
but with regard to the .South African Colonial 
Corps and with regard to Volunteer con- 
tingents, and so on ; if there had been some- 
thing to put before them, past experience to 
go upon, surely they could h.avc done better? 
— I am sure they could have done better. 

18286, (Chairman.) Do you think there 
is any prosjrect of your department taking 
that matter in hand ? — I should be delighted 
to take it up if I could only get any increase 
of stall', but at present we are exactly/;/ statu 
quo, and my work has very much increased 
with the creation of a Committee of Imperial 
Defence, while my staff remains the same. 

1S2S7. Your stair remains the same as 
svhen you last came before us ! — Yes, 

1S2SS. (Viscount Esher.) I thought Mr, 
Brodrick said the other night that he had 
given you an additional staff? — A reference 
to the estimates published just lately would 
shew that there has been a decrease in the 


amount allowed for my department to the 
extent of £,Zoo for next year, 7'iiis, of 
course, is not really a decrease, because the 
Termit Office, which is under me, and cost a 
thousand pounds a year, has come to an end, 
so that I have a net increase of C^oo. 

182S9. And what will that provide you 
with as regards numbers in addition?— It 
will provide me with no additional numbers. 
What has happened is this. When I put 
forward my proposals at the end of 1901 
they were warmly supported by the Coui- 
mander-in-Chief and tlic .Sccrctaiy' of .State. 
Then the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not listen to them. Then I brought them 
forward again with some .slight additions 
about last October, and again the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief strongly supported .them, 
but they were referred to a committee con- 
sisting of Lord Mardwickc as president, Mr. 
Cltalmcrs, of the Treasury, the Accountanl- 
(Jencral, and a retired officer of Engineers, 
Major Darwen, and this committee began its 
sittings, I think, in October, .and I do not 
know what they are doing now. The report 
is not ready. 

18290. (Chairman.) Is that a War Office 
Committee ?— An inter-departmental com- 
mittee at the War Office, 

18291. Is the Trc.asury represented ? — Yes, 
by Mr. Chalmers, of the Treasury, but from 
what I can learn their conclusions will be 
such that I shall be quite unable to accept 
them. 

1S296. (Chairman.) This is the reference 
we have in our mind to the Secretary of 
.State’s statement in the House of Commons : 
“I can only say that it is perfectly true that 
the ad<Iitional amount put down in the 
Estimates for intelligence this year is only a 
sum of jCSjOQO} but that is by no means the 
me.asurc of what has been done ” ? — I don’t 
know at all what the .Secretary of .State 
meant by saying ^'3,000. I looked with 
anticipation to the Estimates, and was sur- 
prised to find that there is /C300 less. 

18297. Instead of ^^3,000 more ?— Instead 
of ;^3,ooo more. 


The T////rs correspondent and historian of the war, Mr, Amory, after 
describing the inadequacy and the incompetence of the improvised intelli- 
gence staff in the field, was asked : — 

20448. What is the general inference you draw from all that? — That 
neither did the Government as a whole nor the War Office value intelligence 
enough before the war, nor did individual, generals attach sufficient importance 
to their intelligence officers in the field, or run enough risks to get intelligence. 
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General Sir W. Nicholson had already told the Commission that there was 
(379) trained intelligence branch of staff officers in the British Arm)" for 
service in the field. 

One result of this absence of intelligence of any kind was tlnis described 
by Mr. Amory ; — 

20493. I not know that there is any good in giving instances, but the 
fearful staff muddling was in everybody’s mouth, and with regard to many of 
the things that went wrong you invariably heard people say, “ The staff was so 
hopeless,” or “ We were never told this.” At the Battle of Ladysmith the 
staff work went to pieces very badly, Other instances besides Ladysmith 
were Stormberg, Modder River, and the loss of the Waterval convoy, and 
there were many other unfortunate incidents with regard to which bad staff 
work had a great deal to do. 

20494. ( Viscount Esher ) Is it your view that there are not enough staff 
officers, or that they are not properly trained in peace time ? — That they are 
not properly trained, and that you want one school of training, a real general 
staff school, and that rather comes to another point — that there was a lack of 
co-operation between our different forces very often, because there was no 
csj>rit de corps of the general staff, and each general had a natural tendency to 
play for his own hand, and his staff officers, instead of looking at the end from 
the point of view of the army, were his own personal adherents, and magnified 
the quarrels that there were, and the selfishness. 


The Story of IVatchit Hill. 

General Buller (15522) insisted urgently and repeatedly upon the great 
need of providing some “ intellectual equipment ” for the Secretary of State 
for War. It does not appear that his remarks had any special reference to 
Mr. Brodrick or Lord Lansdowne. But the need for some kind of intelli- 
gence, with or without the capital I, is obvious in every page of the Report 
of the Commission. As an illustration of the kind of thing that happens 
owing to the absence of intelligence, let the War Office take the story of 


the artillery range at ^^’'atchit Hill as ii 
Manshall, 

1S600, Then .is to efficiency in gunnery. 
The training in gunnery for efficiency in fire 
effect in war should, of course, be of para- 
mount importance. This cannot be attained 
-without annual practice under service con- 
ditions as far as possible, and this again 
cannot be done without good ranges. This 
does not seem to have been thoroughly 
appreciated. It is no doubt difficult to 
obtain convenient artillery ranges, but those 
we have should be utilised to the fullest 
extent and nothing allowed to interfere with 
the firing rights when acquired. I would 
like to give you an instance of what I mean 
in that respect ; it appears rather vague, but 
I will give you a concrete instance. Some 
six or seven years ago I was cominandant at 
Okehampton at a practice camp there for the 
Field Artillery. It was practically our only 


was told by Major-General Sir G. H. 

training ground for Field Artillery’, and we 
h.ad .about thirty square miles of ground there 
on Dartmoor, which we leased from the 
Duchy of Cornwall, and we had firing rights 
over the 'whole of that. I w.as extremely 
anxious to get a range of over 4,000 y’ards ; 
we had no range of over 4,000 yards, and 
there w.as one point from which I could get 
a fine range of over 6,000 yards, if necessary’, 
c.alled Watchit Hill. I was unable to fire 
from Watchit Hill, because there was a farm 
in the way, and I made every exertion to 
get that farm bought by Government, and at 
last I succeeded in getting that farm bought 
right out, and therefore I was able to fire 
from Watchit Hill over this farm right away 
for any distance, and we were all overjoyed 
at having got such a fine range. We had no 
sooner done that, however, than the War 
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Office made an agreement with a village 
behind the range altogether not to fire from 
this Watchit Hill, and that agreement exists 
to-day. We had bought the farm, and we 
might liavc been practising these long ranges 
before the u ar, I represented it over and 
over, and over again, but there it is; there 
is Watchit Hill, and we have the right to 
fire from it, but the War Office have cliosen 
to make an arrangement in spile of my 
protests with these Belstonc parishioners. 

1S601. {Sir Joint Edge.) In rear of the 
firing line ? — Yes. 

1S602. {Sir George TauhmaH'Goldie.) On 
account of the concussion ? — I do not know 
on M’hat ground. 

1S603. They must have put forward some 
ground ?— I presume so, but I am not aware 
of the reason. 

18604. {Sir Frederick Darky.) IIow far 
was the hill from the town? — It is a little 
village called Belslonc, and I should say it 
is about a mile. 

1S605. So that the concussion could not 
affect it ? — It cannot affect them ; it is about 
tlic same distance as our ranges arc from the 


large town of Okehampton, and there is no 
reason whatever for their objection. 

18606. {Sir George Tanbman-Goldie.) Did 
you never hear on what ground it was done ? 
There must have been something put for- 
ward ? — No, T was shown the draft of the 
agreement which they were making, and 
against which I protested strongly. 

1S607. {Sir John Edge.) Had the War 
Office forgotten you had got the range when 
they made the agreement with the village ? 
— No, because the agreement was sent to me 
for my remarks, 

1S608. {Chairman.) Is it a lasting agree- 
ment ? — It is an agreement that can be 
terminated ; it was to be terminable at six 
months’ notice on cither side, 

18609. So that it is in the hands of the 
War Office now ? — Yes, and we have been 
going on for six or seven years trj’ing to 
induce them to give us that. 

18610. {Sir John Edge.) Possibly the War 
Office may not think a 6,000 yards range is 
required in the country? — But they had 
bought the farm for the express purpose of 
giving us this extra range. 


As an c.xample of how not to do it this story of Watchit Hill would be 
difiicult to beat. 

As Mr. Brodrick has been shifted from the War Office to the India Office, 
the justice of the indictment charging him with indifference to the need of 
intelligence in the Army may be regarded as endorsed by his chiefs. 

It is a curious and significant fact that with the exception of Lord Milner 
none of the men most re.sponsiblc for the war and its misadventures remain 
in the offices which they held when the war broke out. Lord Salisbury is 
dead, Mr, Balfour is now Prime Minister, the Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Chamberlain ha\e resigned, Mr. Wyndham has gone to Ireland, Mr. 
Brodrick has been pitchforked into the India Office, and Lord Lansdowne is 
Secretary for Foreign Aflairs. 

Mr. Balfour, so far from realising the gravity of the verdict passed upon 
him and his colleagues by the Royal Commission, appears to believe their 
censure has raised rather than impaired the confidence which they can 
command in the country. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

How 1)0 Wr. Stand Now? 

Evt.uyonk will agree with Sir Coleridge Grove that the first thing to be 
settled is what kind of an army we want, and what wc want it to do. The 
Stanhope standard of 1S8S, to which reference is made by Sir C. Grove, was, 
until this Commission reported, practically unknown to the general public, not 
even to General Roberts, the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief ! 

It no doubt appears to be incredible that the Commander-in-Chief should 
not be familiar with the accepted definition of Britisii military requirements 
drawn up by his predecessor in command, but the fact stands on record. 

In Lord Roberts' own evidence wc read : — 

1322T. I suppose it has occurred to you that (he question of a reduction 
of military expenditure is likely to become some day, perhaps verj’ soon, a 
ver}' important question? — Yes; but what strikes me is, that it is very 
desirable before any question of either increase or decrease is raised, the 
nation should pretty well determine what the Army has got to do. 

13222. Whose function do you think it is to define what the Army has 
got to do ? — I suppose the Cabinet. 

13264. (Sir Frederick Darky^ The present organisation of the Army is 
based upon Mr. Stanhope’s five propositions, is it not ? It has been stated 
here that the public have never been made aware of those propositions, or on 
what basis it is that the Army is at present organised ? — I cannot tell you why 
they .should not know it. 

13265. It has been stated here by a very high officer. Sir Coleridge Grove, 
that the scheme projiounded by Mr. Stanhope has never been placed before 
Parliament, and that the money they have been voting has been in effect 
I’Otcd in the dark ? — I do not ktioxu really xohat Mr. Stanhopds propositions arc! 

Sir Redvers Bullcr in his evidence (15638) pleaded for the appointment of 
an advisory board, one of whose first duties would be to tell the Commander- 
in-Chief what really is the Army that he is to maintain, and for what 
])urposes that Army is required. “ I was twenty-five years in the War Office, 
and every year we asked that last question, and we never .succeeded in getting 
it answered, except once, and then it was answered wrongly.’’ 

The question which the perusal of the preceding narrative leaves upon the 
mind is whether, after all the costly and niinous experience of the war, there 
is an army in these islands upon which we can rely to discharge the duties 
for which ^^27, 000, 000 are voted everj' year. 

The aiTswcr is not very encouraging. Lord Roberts, the Commander-in- 
Chief, .says plainly : — 

10292. In estimating what the .strength of our Army should be you 
must calculate what its requirements are. If you send a force abroad, say 
70,000 in India and 30,000 or 40,000 to the Colonies, you have to keep 
them up to the established strength by drafts, and this you cannot do without 
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a certain fixed establishment in this countr}c That is the way to look at it. 
When a reduction in the strength of the Army is proposed, the responsibilities 
which the Army has to meet must be considered. 1 doubt whether our 
existing responsibilities can be met by our Army at its present strength. 

General Sir Kelly-Kenny, Adjutant-General, is equally despondent : — 

4639. If we declared war to-morrow, I suppose the first thing we should 
do would be to send an army to attack some of the enemy’s pos.sessions, and 
/ do not hma where loe would find it. 

The Royal Commissioners in their Report are only hopeful as to the 
future. For the past and for the present they are in despair. They say in 
their Report : — 

155. “But the true lesson of the war in our opinion is, that no militmy 
system wilt be satisfactory which does not contain powers of expansion outside 
the limit of the regular forces of the Crown, whatever that limit may be._ 

“ If the war teaches anything it is this, that throughout the Empire, in the 
United Kingdom, its colonies and dependencies, there is a reserye of military 
strength which, for many reasons, we cannot and do not wish to convert into 
a vast standing army, but to which we may be glad to turn again in our hour 
of need as we did in 1899. In that year there was no preparation whatever 
for utilising these great resources. Nothing had been thought out either as 
to pay or organisation, as to conditions of service, or even as to arms. Even 
here in England it was to be “ an experiment.” The new' force w'as not to be 
discouraged, but it was allowed to equip itself, and it w'as denied anything 
beyond the barest complement of trained officers. 

“ We regret to say that we are not satisfied that enough is being done to 
place matters on a better footing in the event of another emergency. No 
doubt changes have been introduced with regard to the training of Volunteers 
and Yeomanry, but this again is a controversial topic, which has been referred 
to another Commission, and one which need not be pressed in connection 
with the point we desire to make. It must be recognised that no amount of 
training which can be enforced will convert Volunteers or Yeomanry into 
Regular troops. But Volunteers and Yeomanry proved themselves of value 
in the late war under an organisation which was improvised for them in the 
face of the enemy. Where is that organisation now ? So far as we can learn 
nothing has been done to collect systematically the valuable experience of the 
officers who w'orked that organisation, certainly nothing to formulate that 
experience, to embody it in handbooks, or to create a framew'ork which would 
be ready for prompt and effective action. Doubts and difficulties surround 
us w’hen we attempt to imagine the British Empire as a great military Power 
in the sense of our Continental neighbours. But our Inquiry inspires us with 
much confidence in the strength and unanimity of the loyalty of the Empire, 
and of the value of that loyalty if properly used within the limitations which 
circumstances impose.” 

The answer to the doubts and difficulties w'hich perplex the Commission 
when attempting to imagine the British Empire as a great military Power in 
the sense of our Continental neighbours is that the imagination of man should 
not attempt the impossible. It is unimaginable that the British Empire as we 
kriow it can ever be a great military Empire. The whole value of the Com- 
missioners’ observations on this head lies in the concluding phrase. We also 
are inspired with much confidence in the strength and unanimity of the loyalty 
of the Empire and of the value of that loyalty “if properly used within the 
limitations which circumstances impose.” 

These limits are much narrower than General Sir T. Kelly-Kenny, for 
instance, appears to believe. We must give up all idea of sending armies to 
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attack the possessions of other Powers. A voluntary army counted by thousands 
can no longer masquerade as a fighting force in presence of Continental armies 
based on universal compulsory service which are counted by the million. 
'I'he lesson of the South African War is that we have to choose one of two 
things — Conscription, or a policy of much stricter non-intervention than we 
have hitherto practised. All notion of entering the lists with our Army against 
any great Power must be dismissed as midsummer madness. Tlie reason 
wliy is written at large across the pages of this Report. 

So far from having an army adequately equipped for waging war against 
Russia or Germany or France, we have not, despite all our e.xpenditure, got 
an army which, in the opinion of its own officers, is to be trusted even to 
defend our own shores from invasion. 

The evidence of Lord Roberts is quite conclusive on that point. The 
italics of course are editorial. He said ; — 

^ 10368. My opinion is that if we are going to trust the Volunteers and 
^iilitia, we are bound to have them properly trained : and if the patriotism of 
the nation is not sufficient fo let them go to camp often enough, we must have 
some other system by which- we shall have properly trained officers and 
soldiers. It is impossible under the present system to rely upon the Volunteers as 
they are now, or upon the Militia. Some change must be made ; either they 
must have more training, or we must use some other means to create an 
Army. 

10371 You would not like to see a Militia regiment attacking the 
enemy in the way you described? — Not without more training than they have 
at present. 

10372. And that applies still more to the Volunteers ? — Yes; there is no 
disguising the fact that you cannot trust them as they are at present trained — 
it is impossible. 

10397. Then 3'ou said that at present you could not trust the Volunteers’ 
and Militia. I suppose that would mean for service abroad or in the field ? — 
Well, I should say for service at home, too. 

10398. Would you say that they were inefficient at the present time for 
home defence ?— I think they are inefficient mainly because the officers are 
not sufficiently trained to command the men, and the men themselves have 
not had sufficient training. 

10399. Then 5'ou do not consider it a satisfactory establishment in the 
meantime for that purpose of home defence? — No. 

As it is with the Volunteers and the Militia so it is with the Yeomanry. 
General Sir T. Kelly-Kenny said : — 

4665. They are intelligent men, and the first lot of Yeomanry did very 
well in Africa owing to their intelligence, and owing also to the time, as they 
had a very long time to prepare ; but for a European war, as I say, if we were 
to send an army out of the kingdom, first of all we would have to appeal to the 
Yeomanry to come, and secondly I do not think they would be very much 
use when they got with the Regular Army. 

4666. Abroad? — They would not be of use to fight in line against 
European troops. 

Again he said, speaking of the Yeomanry : — 

You cannot send a Yeoman abroad, and j'cu must fall back on Volunteers 
as we did before. In a European war I cannot imagine anything more fatal 
than to depend on such a S3’stem. I do not mean a war like the Boer V^ar, 
but a war that would be very sudden in its inception and execution, and to 
depend upon Volunteers would, I think, be fatal. 

That, then, is our true position ? Note Sir T. Kelh'-Kenny’s answer to a 



question asked him about the Army with all its regular and irregular fotces. 
He replied : — , ' 

487 6. I think that the country has an impression that this paper army is 
an effective army ; but it is not. 

Lord Roberts told the Royal Commission : — 

“ Since I became Commander-in-Chief the Army at home has, with my con- 
currence, been organised in si.x Army Corps, of which three Army Corps, with 
three Cavalry Brigades, are intended to be eventually available at short notice 
for service abroad, and the remainder to be in readiness for home defence. 
Owing to the war in South Africa, and the large force still quartered in that 
country, this organisation has not 5'et been completed.” 

Everything is still in the future. The war has depleted our reserve. 
Tliere is no evidence of an improvement in our recruits either in number or 
in quality. The evils of our organisation condemned so frankly by our 
highest military authorities remain unabated. Are we living in a state of false 
security ? 

That seems to be the opinion of the Adjutant-General of the Forces. 
Take the following e.xtract from his evidence : — 

4857. I think i)eforc the war we had a very large paper army, had we not? 
— Yes. 

4858. Our forces at home, in India, and abroad? — Yes. 

4859. And our Militia and Yeomanry? — Yes. 

4860. And I think our Volunteers were alwavs before Parliament, too ? — 
Yes. 

4861. Do you not think that tends to give the nation a sense of con- 
fidence which is not justified? — Yes, false confidence. 

4862. False security ? — Quite. 

4863. Do you not think, perhaps, the first military reform wanted until 
some form of compulsory service can be produced, is that the Estimates 
.should be based solely on an absolutely cflcctive army ? — Yes, I think that is 
the first point to settle — that the Regular Army must be made perfect before 
we spend much money on the others. 

4864. And that we shall not have put forward large numbers of ineffective 
troops, untrained troops, and troops without transport or equipment ? — 
Certainly. 

The question whether the pre.sent .strength of our Army is adequate to our 
needs is one upon which much evidence was taken, but the net effect of the 
testimony of all the authorities is to leave us still very much in the dark. The 
evidence of General Sir W. Nicholson, the head of the Intelligence Department, 
is anything but reassuring. 


EviDCNcr, OK .Sir W. Nichocson, 
March 12, 1903. 

18245. The w.ar conclusively proved, 
therefore, that Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum 
did not make sufficient allowance for the 
general needs of the Empire. 

It is apparent that contingencies arc not 
unlikely to arise in the future which m.ay 
again imperatively demand the despatch of 
a large organised force for the protection 
of impetial interests or possessions across 
the seas. 

Under the six Army corps scheme three 


Army corps and three cavalry brigades will 
be .available for despatch across the sea. 
The sufliciency of this force to meet possible 
demands for reinforcements and expedi- 
tionary action is a matter for the considera- 
tion of the Government. On the other hand, 
the numeric.al strength of the regular and 
auxiliary forces which would, with our 
existing establishments, remain in the United 
Kingdom, after the despatch of this force, 
is believed to exceed what would bo needed 
to defend the United Kingdom under exist- 
ing slr.rtcgical conditions, provided the 
auxiliary forces were efficient. 
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From the surplus thus left, and from the 
Colonial forces, it -would no doubt be possible 
in lime to improvise such additions to our 
field army as circumstances might demand. 
But it is impossible to foresee -whether time 
•would be available to allow of such forces 
being equipped, organised, and sufficiently 
trained to meet regular troops in the field. 
It would be wise, therefore, to carry out 
these processes in peace time, and thus 
adjust the general organisation of the land 
forces of the Empire to actual war needs. 
It is believed that this could be done with- 
out augmenting their existing numerical 
Strength. 

The Present Army Inadequate. 

1S246. That shows the establishment in 
1S99, and refers to the purposes for which 
the .Army was organised under Mr. Stan- 
hope’s Jlemorandum and at the present 
time? — Yes. 

18247. And the mateiial remark that you 
make is that the war has conclusively proved 
that Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum did not 
make sufficient allowance for the general 
needs of the Empire ? — Certainly. 

18248. But are you of opinion that the 
present organisation will?— I am not of 
opinion that the present organisation will. 
I think it is inadequate. 

18249. Would you e.xplain why? — Under 
the present organisation we have three Army 
corps — say, 120,000 men— available in the 
event of the most serious war we are likely 
to be engaged in for reinforcements or for 
offensive action outside the United Kingdom. 

- 1 he question has been gone carefully into in 
my department, and I am of opinion, instead 
of having 120,000 men available for rein- 
forcements or expeditionary action, we should 
have at least 200,000 men. 

The Vital Question still Unsettled. 

1S310'. {Sif Frederick Darfey.) Arc there 
three Army Corps at the present moment 
ready for immediate service? — No. 

18311. Are there two ? — I should say about 
one and a-half is ready. It is not so much 
the men that are not ready, because in the 
course of next month I fancy they will be 
almost up to strength— at least the units will 
be up to strength — because the Army is in 
excess of the establishment j but there are 


certain things which have not yet been fully 
completed, such as transport arrangements 
and the vehicles, and harness, and the 
arrangements for horses, and so on. 

1S312. How soon may the nation anticipate 
that there -will be three Army Corps ready 
for immediate service? — I should imagine 
by the end of six months. 

18294. If I might explain, I put forward 
my proposals for the military needs of the 
Empire, but I have never had any decision 
about them ; and it is no good my going into 
the question of how this large force is to be 
raised until I have ascertained from the 
Government that they accept the conclusions 
put forward. 

18295. of course, one of the 

points you imagine that the Defence Com- 
mittee are going to settle ? — I hope they are 
going to settle it. 

18271. If I understand you, you say you 
practically want 80,000 more men than you 
have got?— Yes ; but that is the minimum. 

I should like to have many more. 

Evidence of Lord Roberts, 
February 10, 1903. 

13364. (Viscouni Esher.) How many men 
have we got in South Africa at the present 
time ? — We shall have, when the regiments 
now under orders for home leave, about 
27,000. 

13365. And you say the Army is rather 
over its strength than under ?— Rather over 
than under. 

13366. As to these Army Corps which 
are under the new organisation, will they be 
complete shortly when we get these regiments 
back, with the exception of 27,000? — Yes, 
practically speaking. 

Our Six Army Corts. 

^ 33 ^ 7 ’ They will cease to be what people 
call paper .\nny Corps, any of them ?— The 
5ih and 6th are composed almost entirely of 
Militia and Volunteers ; there are very few 
Regulars in them. 

13368. It was never intended that there 
should be? — No, they are chiefly Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers. The first will 
be complete, and the Second will, in a 
measure, be complete ; the barracks are not 
ready at Salisbury Plain ; but the troops will 
be in the country somewhere. 

13369- And tow-hich did the term “paper 
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Army Corps” apply!— I daresay until the 
troops returned it applied to all of them. 
Seventeen battalions of infantry are now 
under orders for home ; twelve have starteJ, 
and five will leave shortly, and the balance 
left in South Africa will be about 27,000 

13370. And that will not disturb the Army 
Corps system ? — No ; but the corps will not 
be quite so strong as they would be if more 
battalions were at home. 

13371. (Sir George Taubman-Coldie.) 
Will that enable you to complete the Third 
Army Corps’— The Third Army Corps is in 
Ireland ; that will be practically complete. 

1337Z. So that you will have three Army 
Corps complete when these come home? — 
I think so, except as regards cavalry ; more 
of this branch are being kept in South Africa 
than has hitherto been considered necessary 
in proportion to the other arms. There will 
be in South Africa eleven regiments of cavalry 
to eighteen or twenty battalions of infantry, 
which is a very large proportion. 

13373. (yiscount Esher.) Is your First 
Army Corps complete now? — It will be 
complete when the battalions now on their 
way home arrive, except as regards the 
cavalry. 

13374. Is there not a Fourth Army Corps ? 
— The Fourth Army Corps is the London 
one. 

13375. Is that complete? — It is practically 
complete, except as regards cavalry. 

13376. Then the Second Army Corps is 
the Salisbury Plain one ? — Yes. It includes 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Dover, as well as 
Salisbury Plain, 

13377. That was very weak when Sir 
Evelyn Wood gave evidence here, but is that 
scry different now?— Yes, in a very few 
weeks it will be very different. 

13378, And the Third Army Corj)s is in 
Ireland ? — Yes. 


‘‘No KrsERVE TO Speak of.” 

13269, In your evidence at Question 10243 
you said : “ Before the rvar the force readily 
available at home for expeditionary action 
abroad, was, in my opinion, inadequate, and 
efforts are now being made to remedy this 
defect by increasing the Army Reserve, and 
adding a Third .Vrmy Corps to the two 
previously organised for such action ” ?— Ves. 

1 3270, la your opinion is it now adequate ? 


— It is a question as to what the Army may 
Irave to do. Before the war I suppose the 
Government never dreamt of having to send 
out 250,000 to South Africa. 

13271. You say it is inadequate for any 
expeditionary action abroad, not merely for 
South Africa ?— Yes, “ before the war ,”- 1 
said. 

13272. Is it adequate now, putting South 
Africa out of consideration for the moment ? 
— We have not got any Reserve now to speak 
of ; our Reserve is almost depleted, and we 
shall require some time to recuperate. We 
had a Reserve of 8o,ood Regulars before, 
and about 20,000 to 30,000 Militia ; but now 
the Regular Reserve has come down to 
considerably less than half. At the present 
moment we are certainly not in a satisfactory 
condition. 

No Lack of Numbers. (Dece.mber 4, 
1902.) 

10661. The normal military establishinents 
amount to about 950, 000. officers and men, 
[This includes all Irregulars, Volunteers, etc. 
— Ed.] To these must be added about 14,000 
Colonial troops, paid by the War Office, 4,000 
paid by the Foreign Office, and 4,000 by the 
Colonial Office, besides the Native Army 01 
India, numbering about 150,000. The Colo- 
nies also maintain a force about 89,000 strong, 
and the Channel Islands a force about 3,000 
strong. The total, therefore,, is 1,214,000. 
We cannot complain of want of men, but a 
considerable portion of them are insufficiently 
trained and organised, and would be at a 
serious disadvantage if opposed to the troops 
of Ihe Continental Powers. Our main 
deficiencies arc a lack of officers for the 
Army Reserve, Militia and .Volunteers, anti 
an insufficient number of troops liable to 
foreign serx'ice in 'the event of a serious war. 
I trust that these deficiencies may be made 
good by the patriotism of the mother country 
and its over-sea possessions— possibly also by 
the adoption of more attractive and elastic 
terms of service in the auxiliary forces at 
home and abro.ad. Efficiency is the main 
object to be aimed at, and the problem is 
how to secure efficiency without undue inter- 
ference with the conditions of civil life. If 
wc cannot obtain the force which we require 
for the defence of the Empire under the 
voluntary system, wc may have to. fall back 
upon conscription ; but I would not adopt 
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llic latter cltcrnritive until everj- effort had home and abroad by taking- full advantage 
been tuadc, and every expedient tried to of the patriotic spirit v.hich vas so apparent 
provide for our military requirements at during the late war. 

The Isipexding Shadow or Coxscriptiox. 

It will be seen that Lord Roberts here adverts reluctantly to the possibility 
of having to resort to conscription. 

The Royal Commission pronounces no judgment upon the subject, but 
Lord Esher records his opinion that Sir G. Taubman-Goldie’s proposal for the 
universal military training of all our male youth at the age of seventeen is the 
on])' alternative to conscription. Lord Roberts, when examined upon his 
allusion to the possibility of a resort to conscription, explained that his remarks 
pointed to some sort of conscription for the home Army. The only way of 
escape, he went on to say, from a contingency which he regarded with dislike 
was for employers to show sufficient patriotism to let the men be trained for a 
certain number of weeks every year. 

Do you think rt is probable, he was asked, that you could get a practical 
agreement among the whole of the employers ? He replied : (10381.) Perhaps, 
if they were threatened with conscription themselves they might do it. 

Lord IA'olseley ox Compulsory Service. 

Lord AVolseley frankly expressed his preference for universal military 
ser\’ice on the Swiss system, but said that the only real practical, business-like 
alternative was to adopt the American plan of enlistment and payment 
(9209-10) which would give us the finest army in the world. Being further 
questioned, he replied : — 

9211. If you put the question to me in that broad way I must think of 
other things besides the Army, I think the fact of compelling every hale man 
to go through a military training is of the most enormous benefit to any nation 
from an Imperial point of view, from a national point of view. T think it is 
impossible to estimate the great value to a nation which is gi\'en to it by every 
man being put through a sort of military mill, as is the case in Germany. 

9212, Or in Switzerland? — Or in Switzerland. 

. 9213. Do you approve of the Swiss system? — In Switzerland it is in a less 

severe form. 

9214. You think it is a good one? — ^Yes. 

9215. And that it might be more adapted to our country ? — Perhaps. 

9216. And do you think it would be sufficient for thi.s country if it ucre 
adopted ? — It would be an immense improvement. 


COXSCRIPXIOX FOR THE MlLlTIA. 

Lord Roberts regarded conscription for the foreign service Arm}- as out of 
the question, but admitted (10403) that we could have conscription for the 
I^Iilitia. Subsequently. he expressed some doubts as to whether this was 
practicable : — 

10661. While I am in favour of making the ISIilitia liable to foreign service 
in time of national emergency, I regard it as very questionable whether that 
force can be materially increased in strength or raised to a high state of 
efficiency without having recourse to a compulsory Ballot Act not admitting of 
the purchase of substitutes. At the same time I recognise the difficult}- of 
inducing the nation to consent to any form of conscription, and of enforcing 
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compulsory military service in a country where no machinery exists for 
identifying and registering the movements of the population. Nothing is 
easier than to draw up a theoretical scheme for raising any given force by 
conscription, and I have had such schemes prepared in the case of the Militia. 
But in practice we should find it difficult to obtain the men without interference 
with the labour market, and without causing a good deal of social disturbance 
and ill-feeling. At present, therefore, I am hardly prepared to advocate 
compulsory Militia service. 

Major-General Sir E. R. Turner, Inspector-General of the Auxiliary forces 
expressed himself as adverse to conscription for the Militia ; — 

7678. Do you consider that conscription in any form would be desirable 
for the Militia ? — I do not think it is necessary. I have been a great many 
times with the German Army attached to the Staff, and I have seen a great 
deal of conscription in Germany. There it is suited to the institutions, the 
temper and the constitution of the country, and it is a most admirable system 
for a country that is coterminous with another country which may attack it, 
but I cannot consider that it is necessary for the defence of this country, 
because our food supply would fail if our fleet were destroyed, and it would 
not then be any use if we had an army of 2,000,000 men. The Navy, more- 
over, is our safety in the British Islands •, and, therefore, I think wc should 
bo saved from conscription or compulsory service. Moreover, I do not think 
it is suited to the temper of the country, but that is a matter of opinion. 

The great advocate of conscription before the Commission was General 
Kclly-Kenny, but what he wanted was conscription for the Regular Army. The 
Militia Ballot would not satisfy him : — 

4847. Putting conscription for the moment on one side as impracticable, 
do you think that the Militia, made up to 200,000 men by ballot, would be 
Ijracticable and useful ? — It would be both practicable and useful, but it 
would not supply an army to take the field, and it would not be highly enough 
trained ; neither would it assist the Adjutant-General in finding garrisons for 
India and the coaling stations, I could not send one of them out. 

The Case for Conscription tor the Armv. 

General Kelly-Kcnny argued stoutly in favour of conscription for the 
Regular Army, although he would limit the conscript army to home defence — 
at least at first. The following extracts give the case for conscription as stated 
by its strongest advocate ; — 

Evidence or General Kellv-Kenny. 

4697. Do } ou see any alternative, except 
a conscript army in some shape or form, to 
our prc.icnt system? — No, I do not see any 
alternative. 

469S. You can make no suggestion? — I 
sec a very great difficulty, even if Parliament 
would consent to it, in having a conscription 
army, inasmuch as there is the difficulty of 
cxjiatriating citizens, and I do not think wc 
could do it ; but what I think wc might 
have is two armies — an army for home and 
to take the field in any part of the world in 
case of a war. The home army would be 
the conscription army, and I think the other 


army would have to be a highly paid army 
to go to India and to coaling-stations and 
abroad. 

4702. On the chance of our ever having to 
make an attack and fight a European army, 
I think we must have a conscription armj’. 

4745. ^Yould there not be great opposition 
to the carrying of it out, and constant oppo- 
sition after it had been carried out ? — Of 
course, that is a political question, but I 
should say that it would be quite the reverse, 
and that the people in the countr)’ and Parlia- 
ment would be astonished that they had not 
done it before. 

4746. You think it would be received 
almost gratefully by the people? — I think 
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Tii'ry gralefuil}*, particularly so if vrc escaped 
from some disaster through it. 

4747. I suppose v.hen you think they 
would receive it gratefully you assume that 
the foreign army would not be included in 
the conscription? — The Indian Army cer- 
tainly not, except to fight ; I suppose if we 
had a war on tlie frontier of Russia we would 
have to send out an army, and of coarse that 
would be an army from home. That would 
be calling up the Reserves and sending out 
an army wherever we liked as long as there 

4748. But for all ordinary service and 
small wars, such as we are constantly having 
in India and in Africa now, you would not 
employ the conscription army? — I should 
not certainly to begin with ; I would aim at 
it in the end, but I think it would help us, it 
would make it more palatable, to avoid 
taking those liabilities at first. 

4749. Would you keep the non-conscriplcd 
army alwaj’S on foreign service, or would you 
let them have a turn at home? — The volun- 
tary army would all be for foreign service. 

4750. Entirely? — All. 

4751. Do you think troops would remain 
as efficient if they knew they were local 
Indian troops, or local troops in some colony 
or another, and had not their turn at home 
as an army which serves all over the world 
and takes service in England? — would 
rather have it the other way, but it is a choice 
of evils. 

In reply to further questions, General 
Kclly-Kenny expressed grave doubt as to 
whether any increase of the pay of the soldier 
would attract the men we needed; the 
drudgery of military service was irksome to 
them. He said : — 

Yes, the more you increase the pay, of 
course the better it will be ; but, as I said 


before, to fill the Army, to fill the ranks, I 
do not see any reasonable amount. I think 
5s. a day would be an unreasonable amount 
to give. I think the country will have to 
judge, and the Commission will have to 
judge, when the breaking-point comes in, 
whether you can go on increasing the pay or 
beginning conscription. 

4S93. How do you reconcile that view of 
yours with your view that conscription would 
be popular in this country? — Because I think 
conscription will improve the education of' 
the people. 

4894. I think wc shall get, as I say, a 
better class of men, and that the men will 
get better educated, and will submit to- 
niilitaiy training, which will finally affect 
the physique of the whole nation. 

4896. They will have to submit to military 
training under conscription, of course, but, 
as to its popularity, if they do not like it 
now, why should they like it then? — They 
will like it when something good comes out 
of it. I think the men themselves will like 
being well educated, and they will like being 
associated with a better class of men. 

4897. Their superior education will bring 
home to them the national obligation. 

4953. I understood you to say that you 
looked upon it as almost hopeless to have an 
efiicient and effective army, both to meet 
the requirements abroad in case of war and 
for the protection of the country here, with- 
out haxdng conscription for home and a 
better pay for the Volunteer Army going 
abroad ? — Yes, for home and foreign expe- 
ditions and foreign wars. I said that, and I 
adhere to it. 

4954. You cannot point to anything else ? 
— 1 cannot see any other solution of the 
difficulty. 

4955* Otheiavise it is really hopeless, you 


think ?— Yes, I think so. 

Possible Alterkatives to Conscriptiox. 

The question of providing recruits of the right quality and in adequate 
numbers was much discussed. Two schools of opinion find expression of the 
views in the Evidence. The first is the school which looks primarily to 
numbers and would seek above everything else to develop the auxiliary 
forces. Major-General Turner is the chief representative of this school : — 

7657. It is of great importance to the countr)', then, to maintain the 
numbers of the auxiliary forces ? — Of the greatest importance, because unless 
we want conscription I think there is no other way of meeting the Imperial 
responsibilities,’ 

7658. But )'ou will have a difficulty in keeping them up? — Great difficulty. 

Q 
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7659. And the only suggestion you have to make is this increase in the 
grant ? — ^That would do it, I think. 

The other school belittles . Ike auxiliary forces, ridicules the idea that 
irregulars can ever hold their own against trained troops, and insists upon the 
ideal of a smaller but perfectly trained force that is capable of going anywhere 
and doing anything. Of this school Lieutenant-General Sir Ian Hamilton is 
the most eloquent representative. He is all for quality, “The soldier of 
the future, selected, trained, and educated as he might be in a voluntary 
enlistment army, should stand, in fighting value, as far above local levies or 
armed populace as a mailed knight of the Middle Ages did in respect to the 
peasants of the Jacquerie,” 

The Impotence of Irregular Troops, 

It has often been assumed that if the Boer War proved anything, it 
showed that the untrained civilian who could ride and shoot could hold his 
own against trained soldiers. But the Generals are altogether of a different 
opinion, Rimington’s Guides were among the best irregular troops raised 
in South Africa, but their Commander stated in the strongest terms that 
they would have been nowhere against Regular Cavalry ; — 

12727. Though for scouting and fighting against Boer Mounted Infantry 
my Guides were all that I could wish for, and though later I found no difficulty 
. in galloping. at and storming, carbine in hand, any temporary Boer position 
witli them, I am positively certain that they, being untrained in shock tactics 
. and having no personal weapon, would have had no chance whatever against 
well-trained, well-mounted, and well-led Regular Cavalry half their number, 
I say this after being engaged, when in command of these men, on approxi- 
mately 120 days. Later I commanded the Iniiiskilling Dragoons, and found 
that though for individual shooting and scouting they could not compare with 
those born and accustomed to the veldt, and able to get information from 
every native, well-mounted, well-trained Regular Cavalry in action were worth 
double their number of Mounted Infantry (whether Boers or British), I- wish 
particularly to draw attention to this, as since I came back to England I have 
heard many individuals express opinions which show that they had no con- 
ception that such was the base, and it appears to me that there would be a 
very rude awakening if Mounted Infantry attempted to hold their own against 
Regular European Cavalry trained say, for instance, on the German system. 

Even the Colonials arc said to have been inferior to Regulars when used 
as mounted infantrymen, Lieutenant-General Sir Ian Hamilton told the 
Commission : — 

14049, The Australians were possessed of so much individuality them- 
selves and initiative that they would get off their horses and go and take a 
place. But still if I was going to make a .serious attack and drive it home, 
there is nobody like our own regular mounted infantry drawn from British 
infantry regiments. Greatly as 1 value the Australians, the Australians would 
be the first to say it, and the Canadians, too. 

The Valuelessness of Untrained Volunteers. 

Reliance upon the volunteers, the Generals one and all declare, is reliance 
upon a broken reed — until the volunteer is trained. Lord Methuen told the 
Commission : — 

1437 1. The harm done now is that there are a number of volunteers in 
this country who are not of much good, both officers and men, and what we 
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should wish to see is a good volunteer force in this country, not so big as it 
is at present, but absolutely reliable. What we do not want to see is this : If 
you remember, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, when she went down to Tilbury, 
there was a Lord de Yere, who had seen a good deal of fighting in Flanders, 
and ivhen she had gone down all the line, she said : “ Non-, Lord de Yere, 
what do you think of this array ? ” “ Well,” he said, “ ]\Iadam, I am not 

thought a coward, but I am the biggest coward here ; I am only thinking what 
foreign troops would do with these men if they came across them ” ; that is 
what we fear about the volunteers — that you will have a number of men on 
paper, and you will think there are a great many valuable men, but one fine day 
when put on the ground, they will not be found of the value they ought to be 

Quantity versus Quality. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle e.xpressed succinctly what many others e.xpressed at 
greater length when he said he would prefer to have half the num.ber if he 
could have twice the quality. Sir Ian Hamilton said ; — 

13953. That raises the question whether you would like to have a smaller 
force more highly trained rather than a larger force not so highly trained ? — 
Personally, I would sooner have a smaller force highly trained. I think that 
the margin of efficiency has been so enormously increased, and the difference 
between the highly-trained soldier and the poorly-trained soldier, especially 
with these modem firearms, is such that it would pay best to have a man who 
would take the full advantage of his weapons and of the ground. 

Lord blethuen gave evidence in the same sense : — 

14370. We have heard a good deal of evidence on the question of brains 
Trrs;/s numbers : supposing you were organising an army at a fixed sum of 
money, would you rather have an army say 100 per cent, strong, as our army 
is at present, or would you rather have it 60 per cent, of thoroughly trained 
men, with the money spent on training rather than on the increase of 
numbers ? — I prefer 60 per cent, thoroughly trained men. 

1 43 7 1. You attach more importance to brains than numbers? — Von der 
Goltz says quite clearly in one of his books ; “ This is the time when we have 
Lig armies, t)ut you mark my words, that the nation that will do the best is 
the nation that can produce a small army, but absolutely good,” or words to 
that effect, and I am perfectly certain that what we want is a small army and 
■ thoroughly good. 

Sir Ian Hamilton even went so far as to say that if you improved the 
quality of your troops you could reduce the numbers of your forces. 

Major-General Sir R. Pole-Carew (16590) thought brains of more import- 
ance than numbers, except in a European war, where it was necessary to have 
numbers. 

The Demand for Intelligence in the Ranks. 

Every witness concurred in the opinion tliat in future wars more reliance 
must be placed upon the intelligence of the individual soldier. To secure this 
it was necessary to draw our recruits from a better-educated stratum of society 
than that which now takes the King’s shilling, and to train them more 
intelligently, so as to develop their brains. Speaking of the present rank and 
file. Sir Charles Warren said they possessed excellent qualities : — 

15730. In fact, they only wanted instruction? — It appears to me that what 
they wanted was instruction. 

Speaking of the difficulty of persuading the ordinary soldier to make an 
intelligent use of cover, Lord Methuen was asked : — 

14226. "Would the class of man you get as a recruit for the army have 
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intelligence enough — he has plenty of pluck — to take up that idea ? — As I 
said, to a certain extent, but you would never expect him to have the cunning 
and shrewdness of the Dutchman, or of our Colonials from New Zealand and 
Australia. 

14227. And to get a really satisfactory Army from that point of view you 
would have to go to a more intelligent class ? — ^Yes. 

The Lack of Intelligence at the Top. 

Judging from the evidence, the need for intelligence is quite as much felt 
at the top as at the bottom of the military hierarchy. 

General Sir Redvers Buller was very strenuous in his demand for an intellec- 
tual equipment from the Secretary of State, and the great benefit the intellectual 
equipment would be is that you -would get what is very much wanted — a military 
policy for the Army. We have no office of military policy at the moment : — 

15523. (,Sir George Tauhnan-Goldie.) Would you define what you mean 
by “ military policy ” ? — By “ military policy ” I mean first a certain amount of 
looking ahead beyond the idea of the moment. 

“ A certain amount of looking ahead ” is conspicuous by its absence in the 
narratives of most of the witnesses. What is wanted most of all is to evolve a 
brain for the military forces of the Empire. It was .supposed that the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet had provided this organ. It is clear from the 
evidence of many witnesses that the old Defence Committee performed no such 
function. It remains to be seen whether the new Defence Committee will be 
any more satisfactory. 

The New Defence Committee, 

Isir. Brodrick gave the Commission a very rose-coloured account of this 
new body. He said : — 

The new Defence Committee, as I think the Commission knows from the 
statements in Parliament, has, as I think, the great advantage of combining 
with members of the Cabinet the most influential representatives, experts, of 
the two services, and it also calls in as occasion needs representatives either of 
the India Office or Colonial Office, or any other Department affected. The 
effect of the deliberations of this Committee may be very extensive. It is 
obvious that their decision, so far as a decision of any body of men can govern 
it, must govern our preparations both by land and sea. So far as my Depart- 
ment is concerned, nothing which has been hitherto resolved upon as our force 
either for defence or for offence abroad can be regarded as settled, as apart 
from the deliberations of this Committee. But, of course, as was explained by 
the Prime Minister, the functions which he assigns to the Committee are 
deliberative and not executive. He does not favour the Committee being used 
(as the old Committee was) as a means of discussing Estimates, at all events 
until they have dealt with the much more pressing question of what will be the 
policy of the country in a variety of contingencies which must be submitted to 
them, and on those questions of policy depend perhaps more largely than any- 
thing else what the Estimates for the year will be. I do not think such a state 
of things as existed in 1899, as shown in the evidence before the Commission, 
could again exist. I think that the Committee of Defence would make it their 
business at a very early moment of the negotiations to call upon the Commander- 
in-Chief to inform them what were his plans, what would be his requirements 
under a variety of circumstances ; and I imagine that the establishment of the 
Defence Committee on the present basis is the best guarantee that the country 
could have that we shall not again be placed in a position of doubt under such 
circumstances : — 
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21759. {Lord Sirathcojia and Mou 7 !t Royal) — Q. It would be within the 
province of that Committee to inquire into anything that the Commander-in- 
Chief might put forward, that would be entirely in order? — Yes, every 
member of that Committee has the same power of initiative. 

It remains to be seen what use they will make of this power of initiative. 
Up to the signing of the Report of the Royal Commission, its members had 
evidently heard no evidence that convinced them that the new Defence 
Committee had decided any of the vital questions upon which the future of the 
Army depends, and not only the future of the Army, but the future of the 
Empire. 

The only member of the Commission who made any definite proposal was 
Sir G. Taubman-Goldie, who appended the following note to the Report of 
the Commission. 

N.vtion.a^l Milit.\ry Education. 

AVer ^y Sir George Taubinan-Goldie. 

I have signed the Report, as I accept and concur with it generally ; but, 
with the approval of my colleagues, I desire to attach a note on two 
matters with which the Report deals, but on which it does not pronounce 
definite conclusions. 

The first relates to the office of Commander-in-Chief. In this matter I 
agree generally with the Note of Lord Esher. The second and far more 
serious defect in our military preparations for the war was in not having a 
sufficient number of trained men to furnish (by voluntary effort in a national 
emergency) the large reinforcements demanded both by the wastage of war 
and by the vast area of the operations. In close relation with this defect was 
the lamentable insufficiency of trained officers. Our Report deals with the 
facts and results of these defects. It does not pronounce definitely how they 
might have been remedied. I believe these questions to be still vital to the 
security of the United Kingdom and of the British dependencies, and the 
remedy which I submit is National Military Education. Although prepared to 
furnish a detailed scheme, it is not possible in this brief Note to do more than 
roughly sketch a general outline, as follows. After two or three years’ interval 
to allow of the perfecting of existing Volunteer Cadet Corps and the general 
creation of others throughout the country, every physically sound boy of 17 
years of age, not serving in the Navy or the Merchant Service and unpro- 
vided with a certificate (from the appointed military authority) that he is 
an efficient member of a volunteer cadet corps, would have to serve for a 
term in national cadet schools — officered, as are Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
by officers of the regular army. The length of the term — whether six, eight, 
or ten months — is a question for expert inquiry ; but our evidence shows 
that, for boys of the age of the junior gentlemen cadets of Woolwich, it 
might be far shorter than the time now needed to convert an infantry recruit 
into a trained soldier. For instance, Sir Evelyn W'ood (Q. 4355) says : 
“ Although I advocate great attention being paid to the training of our men, 
it is not possible to add a great deal to it with our men whom you have to 
coax into the service, as they would not come at all ; they would say, ‘ Oh, 
no, if this is military training, I would sooner be a civilian,’ and our desires 
with regard to the training of the men are strictly limited by what the 
recruiting officer tells us is the character, of training which would be agree- 
able to the population, which we hope will come into the Army.” But 
assuming the maximum term to. be eight months, probably a very large 
proportion, consisting of the most intelligent and of those who had only 
just failed to secure previous certificates of efficiency, could be discharged as 
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efficient after three or four months, thus diminishing the amount of tent, 
hut, or barrack accommodation required, which is the first material diffi- 
culty arising in any scheme of general military training. Much may be 
done to meet this difficulty by billeting and similar methods ; just as 
undergraduates, for whom there is no room in college, are boarded out. 
But it may be confidently anticipated that the system of exemption certi- 
ficates for efficiency would vastly reduce the numbers annually presenting 
themselves at the national cadet schools;' for, with such an inducement, 
volunteer cadet corps would spread throughout the country and bring the 
efficiency of their members up to the standard. Assuming that a balance 
of 100,000 uncertificaled boys would annually join the national cadet 
schools, it is clear that a large number of trained regular officers would 
be required for the work, who would be available for active service in a 
national emergency at home or abroad. This would meet Lord Roberts’ 
objection to an increase in the present number of officers with each regiment, 
on the ground that they would not have enough to do. My suggestion 
is that officers should not be permanently attached to the national 
cadet schools, but that each regiment should furnish a quota of majors, 
captains, and subalterns in annual rotation. In proposing this plan of 
national militaiy education, I do not wish to depreciate an alternative scheme 
— the Swiss S3'Slem — which has received considerable public support. But it 
seems to me that the former would be as effective and not open to many of 
the objections which, rightly or wrongly, have been raised to the Swiss s)'stem. 
For instance, it has Ixjcn said that military service, even ifor short , periods, 
extending between the ages of eighteen and twenty-three, would seriously 
interfere with the avocations of young men during the most decisive period 
of their lives. Again, at that more advanced age, it would be difficult to 
prevent any tendency to acquire alcoholic habits ; while stringent regulations, 
as at Woolwich and Sandhurst, would be practicable with boys of seventeen. 
Again, at this younger age, it would be easier to trace identity and residence 
througii the School Board lists. Again, boys of seventeen are far better fitted for 
instruction and discipline than at a later age. Finally, there has appeared a 
natural prejudice against the Swiss system on the part of many who take a 
warm personal interest in the Militia and Volunteers, on the ground that its 
introduction would lead to the abolition of these valuable forces. The 
scheme of National Military Education would not tend to supplant the 
hlilitia or Volunteers, but, on the contrar}', would make them both more 
popular and less costl)', as the men joining them would not have to undergo 
the tedious drudgery of training as recruits, and these branches of the 
service having only a very limited period for training would thereby gain 
greatly in efficienc)'. This advantage would be equally felt in the Yeomanry, 
in which too much of the limited time of recruits has to be occupied in 
learning to shoot and in preliminar)' drill. The .same consideration applies 
to the existing difficulty of obtaining suitable recruits for the regular 
army, and would also obviate the necessity for a substantial increase in the 
rate of pay. I cannot deal here with a score of minor obvious objections 
to the scheme, beyond saying that most of them can be overcome, and that 
the few which prove insuperable must be accepted as the less of two evils ; 
but I wish to meet two leading objections -which will certainly be raised. The 
first is that it would add to the national expenditure. If it were so I should 
still urge it, because the true measure of our milita^'^ and naval expenditure 
should be our national security. I am convinced, however, that the system 
would result in a great diminution of expenditure by permitting a large 
reduction of the number of men serving with the colours in the regular 
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army, as well as in many other ways. I regret that space will not allow of 
my entering into details on these points, or urging collateral advantages, or 
dealing with the complicated question of providing drafts for India and the 
Colonies. The second leading objection is that the nation will not submit 
to any such scheme. It seems a sufficient reply to recall that, prior to 1870, 
the same objection was raised, with the same confidence, to the proposals for 
a system of national civil education. I have said nothing of the moral, 
social, mental, and physical advantages of the scheme, because the business 
of the Commission is confined to our military preparations. ^Moreover, these 
immense indirect gains to the country have been abundantly e.vpounded by 
the advocates of all plans of general military service. But such gains are 
nevertheless germane to this Note, inasmuch as their prospect will tend to 
overcome any prejudice against the adoption of national military education, 
if not in the form that I have suggested, then in some other form. Indeed, 
I regret deeply being compelled to put forward any definite plan, which may 
savour of presumption, especially in the didactic form necessitated by 
e.xtreme conciseness. But no other course was open to a member of the 
Commission convinced, as I am, that this particular defect in our military 
organisation has cost the country no less than a hundred millions sterling, 
that it was a principal indirect cause of the outbreak of war, that for some 
months it left the United Kingdom practically denuded of trained soldiers, 
and that it produced the most perilous international situation in which the 
Empire has found itself since the days of Napoleon. Only an e.xtraordinary 
combination of fortunate circumstances, external and internal, saved the 
Empire during the early months of 1900, and there is no reason to expect a 
repetition of such fortune if, as appears probable, the next national emergency 
finds us still discussing our preparations. 

Sir Frederick Parley and Sir John Edge say that “'\^’'e have signed the 
Report, with which we concur, and only desire to add that we agree with Sir 
George Taubman-Goldie’s suggestion that every boy not disqualified by 
infirmity should be compelled to undergo a course of military training.” 

- Sir John Jackson expresses the opinion that if a few months prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities the War Office had had (as suggested by Sir Andrew- 
Noble, Q. 20840) a sum of, say, ten millions at its disposal to be spent only 
with the consent of the Cabinet, but without the publicity of Parliament, 
“preparations could have been made rvhich would have reduced the cost of 
the w^ar — even if it had not prevented the Boers from declaring war — by 
probably not less than one hundred millions sterling. 

We close our examination of the Report and the evidence taken by the 
Commission with profound uneasiness. Our military estimates have risen to 
thirty millions sterling per annum, a larger sum than suffices to provide France 
and Germany with their armies of millions. But it is evident that those who 
have the spending of this enormous sum are far from satisfied with the 
results. 

Although we spend more money over our Anny than our Continental 
neighbours, we have to show for the greater expenditure a smaller Army, of 
lower intelligence and very inferior training. 

That is not a satisfactory result. And the worst of it is that there is not any 
reason to believe that if we doubled our military budget and introduced con- 
scription we should be any stronger than we are to-day. It is brain and 
character that -we -want, and these things unfortunately can neither be im- 
provised nor bought in the market-place. 



POSTSCRIPT. 


Since this abridgment of the Report and the Evidence has concluded, 
Lord Esher was offered, and declined, the irost of Secretary of State for War, 
to which Mr. Arnold-Forsler was then appointed. On November 7th, 1903, 
the following announcement appeared in the papers : — 

“The Prime Minister, with the King’s approval, and after consultation 
with the Secretary of State for ^Var, has appointed a Committee to advise as 
to the creation of a Board for the administrative business of the ^^^ar Office 
and as to the consequential changes thereby involved.” 

The names of the Committee are : — 

Viscount Esher, K.C.B. (Chairman) ; 

Admiral Sir John Fisher, G.C.B. ; and 

Colonel Sir George Sydenham Clarke, R.E., K.C.M.G. 
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— Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson’s Report to 
Lord ICitchener, 193 
Preparation for war — Not made in time. 
Absence of money — Government refusal 
to sanction e.\penditure. 

Buller, Sir R., on failure to make, 
69 

White, Sir G., “ e.xpenditure was un- 
necessarily restricted,” 81, 82 
Why the Cabinet refused preparation, 
Lord Lansdowne’s e.xjilanation, 82, 
88 

Wolseley, Lord, complaint ; he asked, 
but got nothing, 72, 83, 84 
Army Board and the refusal to sanction 
expenditure, 8r, 88 

Automatic sequence in expenditure for 
preparation for war (.Sir G. F. Wil- 
son), 83 

Chamberlain’s, Mr., demand for rein- 
forcements for South Africa, reduction 
of, on grounds of e.xpense, 32, 41 
Opinion of, expense should not stand 
in the way (5 May, 1898), 45 
Militia embodiment, Lord Wolseley’s 
proposal of 30 September, 1899 — 
Cabinet refusal to provide more than 
half necessary funds, 27 
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Finance of the war — continued. 

Minute of 12 August, 1899 — ^Warnings 
as to the mischief that would result if 
the Government did not sanction ex- 
penditure of a million sterling, 81 
Mobilisation expenditure sanctioned, in- 
timation to Sir R. Bullcr {30 Septem- 
ber, 1899), 70 

Preparations entailing expenditure 
stopped (Sir R. Bullcr), 66 
Reduction in cost which might have 
been effected b}’ expenditure before the 
outbreak of war — Sir J. Jackson’s esti- 
mate, 231 — Gen. Foreslicr- Walker's 
evidence, S5 
Time question. 

Fortnight wasted between date ot 
recognising war was inevitable and 
date of authorising expenditure, 82, 

S3 

Saving of one month if expenditure 
asked for had been granted (Lord 
Lansdownc’s admission), 81 
[See also titles Transport, Mules, etc.)" 
Ten millions voted on 18 October, 1899... 

87 

Fittings, horse gear, etc., deficiency of — 
Admiralty Conference with the War 
Office (April, 1S99), 108 
Report not approved, but acted upon 
(Lt.-Col. Cowan), 108 
Food Supply— Sufficiency and good quality 
of the food supply (Lord Kitchener), 
1 10 ; (Lord Methuen), 1 10 
Commendation in the report, no 
Foreign Affairs, Secretary of State for, 1S95 
-99, see Salisbury, Marquis of. 

Forcstier- Walker, Gen.— Evidence, 85 

[For particular recommendations, etc., 
refer to subject headings). 

Fortresses — Obsolete ordnance of — Sir 11 . 

Brackenbury’s report, I 03 
France. 

Army— Estimates for 1S9S— Number of 
men estimated for, etc., 16 
War between England and France, danger 
of, 17 

Preparations for war with, 109 
Franco-Prussian War — Parallel to the war 
with the Boer.s, 37 

French, Gen. Sir J. — Evidence, 1 13, 116, 
118, 147, 156, 157. 1S6, 191 
Defence of Natal, value of an additional 
brig.ade of 5,000. ..89 

(f hr details of Evidence, refer to subject 
headings.) 


Fripp, Dr, A. D. — Evident 

Garrett, Mr.— Oppp’^Jlion t^ party of 
the Raid, 30 ^ 

Garrison Artillery, increase oy in i8g6— 
Reasons for increase, etc., / 4 
Garrisor abroad. 

Maintenance of — Object of military 
organization. 

Fland-to-mouth methods resorted to — 
Lord Wolseley’s paper of 30 October, 

1896.. .23 

Stanhope's, Mr., minute of 8 December, 

1885.. .22 

Lansdownc’s, Lord, addition to Mr. 
Stanhope’s scheme— Memorandum 
of 15 December, 1897. ..22 
Wolsclcy’s, Lord, minute of 3 Novem- 
ber, 1 897... 24 
Strength of, in 1896. ..23 
Garrisons of Cape Colony and Natal, aug- 
mentation of, see Reinforcements. 
Gatacrc, Major-Gen. Sir W. F, — Evidence, 
113, US, 185 

[For Recommendations, refer to subject 
he.idings.) 

German army compared with British. 
Comparative merits of British and German 
soldiers. 

Chamberlain and Von BUlow, 133 
Superiority of, over British (Sir H. 
Vincent), 135, 136; (Lieut -Gen. 
Kclly-Kcnny), 134 

Estimates for 1S98, number of men esti- 
mated for, etc., 16 

General Staff — Comparison with British 
Intelligence Department — Evidence 
of Sir J. Ardagh, Major Altham, 
Sir W. Nicholson, 213 
Hospital huts, provision of (Prof. Ogston), 
171 

Officers’ uniforrr,s, cost of, as compared 
with cost iu‘ British army (Sir A. E. 
Turner), 140 ^ 

War between England and Germany,^ 
danger of, arising out of the Kaiser’s' 
telegram, 17 

Water supply, precautions as to, not taken 
in South Africa (Prof. Ogston), i6o, 
162 

Gladstone, Mr. — Attitude towards n.aval 
reform in 1884 — Efiect of “ The Truth 
about the Navy,” etc., 13, 14 
Glencoe — Forward movement. Lord Wolsc-, 
ley’s warning telegram to the General 
commanding, 91 




